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THE ORIGIN OF AFGHANS 


T he name Afghan seems to be very old. Th* first mention of the 
A fg hans in written history is in the Tarikh-i-Ahul-Fida 
(composed in 255 A.H.=868 A.D.). Al-‘Utbi in his 

T drlkh-i-Y aminl records that Subuktagin enrolled Afghans and Khaljis 
in his army.^ On his return from the Qannauj expedition Sultan Mahmud 
attacked the A fgh ans, the highway robbers, killed many of their male 
members and returned to Gh or.^ Baihaqi, in his chronicle, only a little 
later in date (7th century A.H.) mentions Afghan Shal ( JtijUil ) 
on p. 316. The author of Raudat-al-Safa (composed in the 8th century 
of the Hijri era) writes that Subuktagin conquered the country of the 
Afghans.^ Al-Biruni mentions the Afghans once, .saying, “ In the western 
frontier mountains of India there live various tribes of Afghans, and 
extend to the neighbourhood of the Sindh (Indus) Valleys. " * 
Minhaj-i-Siraj, the author of Tabaqdt-i-Ndsiri says that Ulugh Khan 
employed 3000 brave Afghans in subduing the hill tribes of Mewat in 
Rajputana.® He also says, “ In the time of the Shansabi dynasty there 
was a people, called Bani Israel living in Ghor and that some of them 
were extensively engaged in trade with countries around."® Ibn Battufa 
also refers to this nation as Afghans.'^ In the Malfuzat-i-T^muri, the 
Zcifar Ndmah and the Matl‘d-al-Sa‘dain it is related that Timur ravaged 
the country of the Aughan, who inhabited the Sulaiman mountains.® 
The word A fgh an is a Persian one. Its etymology is unknown. 
Prof., Dorn has described the word Avghan (Aughan) in the translation 


1. Cf. The Tdrikh-i- Vaminf . composed in the 4th century A.H. and printed at Delhi, p. 29. 

2. Cf. Tdribb-i‘Yamim, pp. 415-418. 

3. Cf. The Rau<jiat-al-$afa, Vol. IV, p. 32 (Newal Kishore edition). 

4. Cf. Sachau- Al-Biruni* s India, Vol. I, p. 208. 

$. Cf. Encyclopcedia of Islam, Vol. I, p. 151. 

6. Cf. Billew (H. W.) — The Races of Afghanistan, Chap. II, p. 15. 

7. Cf. Gibb (H. A. R.) — Ibn Battuta, p. 180. 

8. Cf. Encylopcedia of Islam, Vol. I, p, 152. 
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of the Makhzan-i-Afghdni and has written with reference to the 
Rey34~al-Mul}abbat that its origin is Afghan. ^ 

But neither of the words Ai^an and Avg^an seem to be original. 
The root of both these words is very probably Augan, a Pahlavi word. 
Abul Fida was the first man, so far known, who employed the word 
Afghan in 255 A.H. in his Tdrikh. written in Arabic. No history earlier 
thwi that was written in the Persian language, where the original word 
might have been recorded. It appears that Afghan is an Arabic form 
of Augan and similarly its Turkish form is Aughan. The historians have 
changed some letters according to their language. Augan is said to have 
been a famous wrestler in the time of Faridun. Whenever people praised 
anybody for his bravery and chivalry they used to compare him with 
Augan. The poet Firdausi in his far-famed Shdhndmah compares the 
famous heroes with Augan. And because this nation was very strong 
and brave, and famous wrestlers like Harqil and Harmil belonged to it, 
it was named after Augan, the famous wrestler of Faridun.* 

As to the origin of the Afghans there seems to be much divergence 
of opinion. Different stories are told about the genealogies of the 
Afghans by different historians, but it is accepted by most of the 
genealogists both of the East and of the West that they are Israelites. 
The mythological account given by the Afghans mentioned by the 
historians may be baseless but for the careful enquirer they have their 
value, and help him to arrive at right conclusions. Before passing any 
view regarding the genealogies of the Afghans, I shall summarise the 
views of the early Muslim historians and modem European genealogists, 
who have written histories in Persian, English and Pushto. The account 
they give of the origin of the Afghans is worthy of attention, and has 
alreaciy attracted the notice of many orientalists. The Afghans, according 
to almost all the oriental historians,* claim themselves to be descended 


1. Cf. prof- Dom History of the Afgtkins, Vol. II, pp. 62-63. 

2. Cf. Md. Abdus-Salain Khan — Genealogy of the Afghans, p. 17. For the tradition of the derivation of 
the word ‘ Afaghan ' from * Afghana ' the ancestor of the Afghans and from the Persian word Fughan — 
see Linguistic Survey of India, Vol. X, p. 5; the Tadtihirat-aLMuldk, Raverty's Introduction to the Afghan 
Grammar, pp. 12-13 and Jamaluddin Afghani's, ‘Hamari Qawm,' p. 7. 

3. Oriental works on the Afghan and their genealogy ; — 

(a) the Tdribh'i'^LIdfiz Rafimtit Khan. 

(b) the Khula^at-aUansdb of Ijldfiz Rahmat Khan. 

(c) the TaJbhirat-uLabrar of Akhund Darwiza, composed in 1611 A.D, The author was a Turkish 
taint. He was a great adventurer. He has critically described the manners and customs of the Afghan 
in his books of adventure, (Aligarh Muslim University Library MS. No. 1/135). 

(d) the Tawdrikh-ulbrdhtm Shdhi. 

(e) the Tdribb-i-'Nisbat-i-Afagbina of Sheikh *Ahd-al-Razzdq Matt Zai, styled also Bala Pir son of 

the great Shaikh Qasim. ♦ 

(/) the Tdrikh-LSher of Sheikh * Abbas Sarwani. 

(g) the Tdrijkb Klidn-LJahdni-wa-Mahbzan-LAfgbdni of Shaikh NVmatullah, composed in I02X 
A.H. Sec author's article on it (Cf. Islamic Culture, Hyderabad, April & July, 1948). 
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from the Jews, a claim that is considered probable by most of the modem 
writers. There are, however, some other historians, who differ from this 
view. 

Let us first excimine the view of Ferightah, who does not approve the 
general view. Ferishtah, Ni'matullah and AMlund Darwi?ah^ were 
contemporaries. The last two declared the Afghans as Israelites, but 
Ferishtah consulting MatWal- Anwar degraded the Afghan genealogy 
and described them as the descendants of Pharaoh ( oM ). 
Ferishtah says, " When Prophet Moses prevailed over the reprobate 
Pharaoh, many of his chiefs were repentant and were converted to the 
religion of Moses. Some of the chiefs, who were devoted to Pharaoh 
and his god, in the grossness of their ignorance, rejected Islam ; and 
having left their native land emigrated to India, and settled in the 
Sulaiman mountains. There their tribes grew numerous, and received 
the name of Afghans." Ferishtah is not supported by contemporary 
historians. Abul Fadl says, " Some Afghans consider themselves to be 
of Egyptian extraction asserting that when the children of Israel returned 
from Jerusalem to Egypt, this tribe emigrated to Hindoostan."* Akhund 
Darwi2ah did not consult Ferishtah, otherwise he would have certainly 
discussed the matter along with the general complaints against the 
Afghans’ bad character. Had the view of Ferishtah* been reasonable, 
Ni'matullah would have discussed it in his book the Tdrt^ Khdn-i-Jahdni- 
wa-Makhzan-i-Afghdm.^ Malik Ahmad entitled Khan-i-Tahan Lodi sent 
reliable scholars to the ancient and present places of the Afghans in 
1030 A.H. H621 A.D.) to collect material about their genealogies.* 
Thus he compiled the famous Mir’ at-al- Afghani on the genealo^ of the 
Afghans and declared them to be Israelites. In the Matla’-aJ-Sa’dain 
there are some remarkable passages, where the Afghans are believed to 
be Turks or Mughals.® The Turks and Mugh^ls in the beginning did not 
believe in Islam, but the real Afghans agreeing with the unanimous 
reports of oriental authors, were already Muslims, and cannot therefore 
be identified with the Afghans mentioned in the Matia’ -al-Sa’dain and 
the Jami’-ut- Tawdrikh} 


(h) the Mir'at’d Afdghinah of Malik Abmad J^dn-i-Jahdn L 6 di, composed about 1030, A.H./i62r 
A.D. 

(t) the Tadbhirat-aUMulUk, written in Pushto. It deals with the history of the house of Suddozo'a 
tribe of the Afghans. (Raverty's Introduction to the Afghan Grammar). 

(j) the Ansab-i-Afdghina of Fariduddin Ahmad. 

(k) the Akbhar-al-awlia Min Lisanil-A^afiya, R.A.S.B. MS. No. 273. 

1. Cf. Brigg's Ferisjxta, Part I, p. 6, 

2. Cf. AbulFadU Part II, p. 178. 

3. Cf. For the critical account of the book and its author see my article the Tdrikh Khdn-i-Jahdnuwa 
Makhzan-i-Afghdni. ^Islamic Culture,' Hydercibad, April and July 1948. 

4. Cf. H. G. Raverty— Notes on Afghanistan and part of Baluchistan, p. 344. 

5. For the pass^^es see Dom — History of the Afghans, Vol. II, p. 68. 

6. Cf. Dom — History of the Afgficins* Vol. II, p. 68. 
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When the European historians came into the field, they were divided 
into two groups — one supporting the general view that the Afghans were 
Israelites and the other refuting it. The Armenians held that the Afg^ians 
decended from them, and are supported by some European historians. 
According to them the Armenians, who were called Afghans also, 
migrated from Armenia to Afghanistan and India and accepted Islam. 
This theory does not appear to be correct. For the Afghans do not claim 
themselves to be Armenians nor is this theory confirmed by any oriental 
historian. Dr. Dorn rightly observes, “ But the story related by Glariant 
that the Afghans believe Japhet had three sons (Armen, Carduel and 
Aghwan) whose descendants left Armenia, and emigrated to the Sulaiman 
mountains deserves not the smallest notice, nor have I read of such a 
belief of the Afghan in any oriental author. Notwithstanding, however, 
the entire defect of proofs to support the Armenian descent of the 
Afghans, Krusinsky, Jacober, and Reineggs appear to have been convinced 
of it.”^ St. Martin in his account of the Armenian Arghowans refutes 
the theory that the Afghans belonged to the Armenian race.^ 

Some historians are of opinion that the A fg hans were of Aryan 
descent. In the 5th and 6th centuries A. D. Indians emigrated from the 
Indus to the valley of the Helmand in Afghanistan. They resemble the 
Rajputs in many customs and character. H. W. Bellew says, " Saraban is 
evidently a corruption, or perhaps a natural variant form of Suryabans — 
the solar or royal race— now represented in India by the Rajputs. 
Similarly the name of his sons Krishyun and Sharjyun, and of his 
grandson Sheorani, are clearly changed forms of the common Rajput and 
Brahman proper names Krishan, Surjan, and Shivaram or Sheorani.® 
The Sanskrit words are here transformed into the Pushto language and 
do not appear to be like the Hebrew and Chaldean words prevalent in 
the Pushto language as will be shown later on. The A fgh ans resemble 
the Jews more than they do the Rajputs. As a result of association 
with the Rajputs they adopted certain things peculiar to the Rajputs, but 
that does not establish that they are of the Rajput descent. 

Lt. -General Sir George Maemunn observes : “ This race (Semitic) 
claims that it is descended from Saul by a grandson Afghans, said to 
have been Solomon’s Commander-in -Chief, through one Kish or Kais, 
eighteenth in descent from the first King of Israel. There is no direct 
evidence in support of this claim. 

All the Afghans without any exception claim their descent from 
Qais ‘Abd-al -Rashid. He was a descendant of Ya'qub Israel. He accepted 
Islam with three Afghan chiefs during the time of Prophet Muhajnmad 
in 9 A.H. at the request of the famous Khalid ibn Walid. He is supposed 
to have supported the cause of the Prophet and aided him with arms. 

1. Cf. Dom — History of the Afghans, Vol. II, p. 71. 

2. St, Martin — Memoirs Sur Armenia, Vol, I, pp. 2i3>226. 

3. Cf. Bcllcw (H. W. — The Races of Afghanistan, p. 2i), 

4. Cf. George Maemunn — Afghanistan, p. 19. 
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He was styled by the Prophet ' Patan * signifying the keel of a ship. 
Therefore all his descendants are called Patans. fie died at the age of 
87 in 40 A.H.^ Many European historians doubt this th^ry ana say 
that had (^s accepted Islam during the time of the PropKet, it would 
have been mentioned in the Tradition. This is due to their ignorance 
of the time and circumstances of the composition of the Trad&tion. It 
was arranged and brought into book from during the time of Caliph 
'Abdul ‘Aziz in loi A.H. (719 A.D.). The i^^ans did not ^long to 
the Arabs, as the latter would have kept in memory this event and 
would have reproduced it at the time of the composition of the Tradition 
one hundred years afterwards. Besides, it was not a religious matter 
necessary to be remembered. The Afjiians fought against the enemi«^ 
side by side with the Muslims from the beginning of Islam, therefore 
their claim that they had accepted Islam during the time of the PropJtiet 
may be correct. Besides, it is an historical fact that in the 7th Hijri era, 
the Prophet sent 'Abdullah bin Hudbafa with a letter to Khusrau 
Parwiz, the King of Iran, asking him to accept Islam. But the king was 
so much enraged at the invitation that he tore the letter into pieces. 
Khusrau was killed by his own brother. Shortly after his death a large 
number of his subjects accepted Islam.* It is very probable that at that 
time Qais had accepted Islam. 

Some of the English historians even doubt the origin of Qais. " If/^ 
writes Prof. Dowson in a letter to The Times in 1859, " it were worthy 
of consideration it is still inconsistent with the notion that the Afghans 
are descendants of the lost ten tribes. Saul was of the tribe of Benjamin, 
and that tribe was not one of the lost ten. There remains the question of 
feature. This, no doubt, has its weight."® Elphinstone says, " If any 
other argument were required to disprove this part of this history, it is 
furnished by the Afghan historians themselves, who state that Saul was 
the forty-fifth in descent from Abrahani, and Kyse the thirty-seventh 
from Saul. first of these genealogies is utterly inconsistent with 
those of the sacred writings, and the second allows only thirty-seven 
generations for a period of sixteen hundred years." * From C^ds, whose 
own tribe originally was but an insignificant people in respect of numbers 
and powers, the Afghan genealogists derive all the Afg^iians partly by 
direct descent and partly ^ adoption on account of a similarity of 
language and social polity. The author of the Hayat-i-Afghdni. who is a 
strong follower of Elphinstone believes that Qais, who was residing at 
Pusht in the jurisdiction of Ghor accepted Islam with Shansab, There- 


I. Gf. T3rikh^uKhdn4- fahdni. Bankipur, MB. No. 529 foU* 84-87. Janutiuddin Afgb^i wtongly 

•ays that he was 40 years old when he died. It meant that he was only 9 years old^^dien he accepted Islnxu 
A child of nine years of age cannot be the leader of his nation (Hamari QawiM« p. id). 

2* Sulaimsin Nadvi's Part 1 » pp. 185- 187. 

3. Cf. Mallcsoo-~Hwtoiy cf Afghanistan, p. 39. 

4, Cf. Elphinstone — An account of the kingdom cf Caubul, p« 15^. 

A— 2 
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fore, the name of cannot be regarded as artificial. The are 

proud to trace their origin to ^is, as he was the greatest of the seventy 
chiefs who accepted Islam in the beginning. Ancient genealomes, 
generally speaking, show an absurd disproportion between the length of 
the periods they cover and the number of personages who find place in 
the genealogical trees. The discrepancy leads one undoubted^ to the 
conclusion that there have been omissions of m^y names n:om the 
genealogies, for the number of patriarchs mentbn^ alone could not 
conceivably have covered the entire period dealt with in the genealogies . 
The genealogies of the Hindus and of niarw Iranian tribes recorded in 
the Asrar-al'Baqia of al-Biruni and of the Turks, in spite of their being 
defective in the above sense have been accepted. The merit and 
genuineness of all genealogies are to be judged from the famous historical 
names that occur in these and by no other standard. It is likely that the 
unmentioned names were not considered important enough to be 
remembered, and were allowed to be forgotten. On the mere ground, 
therefore, that the names occurring in the genealogical trees are few, 
and the period covered is long, the Afghan genealogies cannot be 
summarily rejected as being inaccurate. 

Some later historians think that the claim of the Afghans that they 
are the descendants of Ya'qub Israel originates from the time when the 
Tdrikh Khdn-i-Jahdni was composed by Ni'matullah (1021/1612). 
M. Longworth Dames says, " The theory of Hebrew descent of the 
Afghans especially of the Durranis, who as stated above are assumed to be 
the only true Afghans, which many modern writers such as Bellew, Yule, 
Holdich and to some extent Raverty have advocated is of purely literary 

origin and may be traced back to the Makhzan-i-AfgHani 

and does not seem to have been recorded before the end of the i6th 
century."^ Mr. G. P. Tate^ is of the opinion that in the 15th century of 
the Christian era, when the Afghans rose to power, they began to claim 
themselves to be the descendants of Israelites. This is mere presumption 
and not a statement of the actual fact. Before the rise of the Afghans 
Hamidullah-Mustawfi had already declared the Afghans to be Israelites 
in his work Tdrikh-i-Guzida, which was composed in the 12th 
century A.D. as stated by Ni'matullah. Sfieikh Mali, a distinguished 

{ jerson among the Yusuf Zai tribe wrote in Pushto a work on the 
sraelite descent of the Afghans between 816 and 828 A.H. Another 
work was written in Pugfito on the same subject by or probably by the 
order of Khan Kaju about 900 A.H. Upon these two works were based 
the Tdrikh-i-Ijdfiz Rahmat and Khulasat-al-Ansah of Hafiz RahmatKhan.^ 
Besides even before Ni'matullah had written, Akhund Darwiza was 
w^dering in the Afg^ian countries and preaching to them during the 
reign of Akbar. He wrote a book of his adventures namely Tadl^irat-al- 
Abrar in 1611 A.D. ten years before the composition of the TdriMl-i 

X. Cf. Encyclqpofdia qf Islam, Vol. I, p. 150. 

a. Gf. Author of the Kingdom of Afghanistan, (1911 A.D.)* 

3. L, Of. Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal V< 4 . XL, IV, Part I, p. €1. 
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Khdn^-fahdni, and declared the Afghans to be Israelites. Therefore^ 
Ni*inatullah was not the tcmn, who first propounded this theory as ii- 
supposed by the above-mentioned English historians. Ni'matuUah 
was, however, the first man to trace the genealogy of the_^Aff^ans to 
Hadrat Ya'qub Israel in a methodical way. The chief distinctive feature 
of his Tdrikh-i-Khdn-i-Tahilnt is the genealogical account of the various 
Afghan tribes. They are all believed to be descended from ‘Abd-al-Ra§hid 
Pathan, who himself was said to have sprung from the line of Jacob, the 
Israelite. The full genealogical table of the diflferent clans of the Afg^ians 
named after Sarbani, Batani, and Ghur-ghusht. the three sons of 
‘ Abd-al-Ra^d, has been drawn m Chapter VI. Ni'matuUah has taken 
much care in producing systematic genealogies of the Afgiians and in 
asserting that they are Israelites. 

I The real national name of the Afj^ans is Israel, but they are not 
‘known by this name. They only claim themselves to be the descendants 
of IJadrat Ya'qub Israel. The reasons behind it are that from the time of 
Hadrat Musa to that of Hadrat ‘Isa (the period of about 1335 years), the 
Egyptian and the Babylonian kings always persecuted them. Th6y^ 
therefore, became wanderers and in order to escape oppression and 
tyranny charged their national name and began to call themselves 
Pushtun or Pc^htun. 

The Afghans were turned out of Syria and they settled in Kh urSaSn 
and its surrounding countries as will be shown later on. Whenever people 
asked them about their nationality they replied in Hebrew ' Phashq ' or 
‘ Phasht.’ Phashq means to liberate, to make free, to split, and Phaght 
means to spread.^ The Arabic equivalent of the word Phasq is. J-* 
Pasht may be a corrupt form of ‘ Phasq ’ or ' Phasht.* The word 
Pushtun seems to have been derived from this very word. In Hebrew 
Pasht is the name of a deity and also of a city in Egypt. In the Pu^to 
language, Pastu means an inner room with just one entrance. It imght 
be that they had migrated from Jerusalem to their present mountainous 
country and called themselves Pusht after the n^e of a village in 
Jerusalem bearing the same name.^ It is also possible that as they were 
settled in that country by Bukht-i-Na?ar, they must have begun to- 
call themselves as Bajmtun or PaWitun. However, they became known 
by this name very probably from the 6th. centyry B?C. The two tribes 
of Israelites, who settled at Jerusalem, hangeT jesus Christ. They are 
known as the cursed among all the believers in the inspired books of God. 
Therefore they changed their national name and called themselvea 
‘ Ydhud * after the name of their place of residence ' Yahudia.’ Similarly 
this nation also changed its original name. 


I. Cf. Fuerst--Hebrew and Chaldee Lexicon, pp. ii6i and 1163. For the other views of its derivation 
see Linguistic Survey of India, Vol. X, p. 5, and Encyebpasdia of Islam, Vol. I, p. 150* 

2* Cf. Jamaluddin AfjdjSni — Hamari Qaum, p. 8. 
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The author of Nairang-i-Af^nJ and A. K. Johnston* relate an 
event in support of the theory that the Afjhans are Israelites. When 
Nadir §hah on his way to India reached Peshawar the chiefs of the Yusuf 
Zai tribe presented him with a MS, of the Old Testament ( ) 

written in ‘ '’Ibrani ’ (Hebrew) language along with some other documents 
relating to their old prayers. The Jewish soldiers recognized them at 
once. 

It is recorded in the Bible that when Jesus Christ was bom in 
Bethlehem (Syria), a new star appeared in the sky. Seeing that star some 
scientists of the East went to Jerusalem and asked Herod, the king of the 
place, " Where is he that is born King of the Jews ? for we have seen his 
star in the east, and are come to worship him.]' Herod was very much 
troubled at this news and consulted the chief priests about the birthplace 
of Christ. They said that Bethlehem was mentioned in the Old Testament 
as the birthplace of Christ. Accordingly Herod sent the wise men of 
the East to Bethlehem to search for the child. “The star, which they 
saw in the east, went before them, till it came and stood over where the 
young child was." They entered the house where Mary was with her 
child. They visited him, presented him gold and frankincense and 
myrrh and returned to their country.® It was Moses alone who, in the 
Old Testament told the Israelites about the appearance at a future date 
of the Messiah and had also specified the signs and portents that his birth 
would be attended with. It was therefore be safely concluded that the 
three wise men of the East who went to pay homage to Jesus at 
Bethlehem were acquainted with and believed in the prophecy of Moses 
and were therefore in all likelihood Israelites. 

Sir John Malcolm says, “ Although their right to this proud descent 
(from ihe Jews) is very doubtful, it is evident from their personal 
appearance and many of their usages, that they are a distinct race, 
different from the Persians, Tartars and Indians, and this alone seems 
to give some credibility to a statement which is contradicted by many 
strong facts, and of which no direct proof has been produced. If an 
inference could be drawn from the features of a nation resembling those 
of another, the Kashmiris would certainly, by their Jewish features, 
prove a Jewish origin, which not only Bernier but Forster and perhaps 
others have remarked."^ Burn in his Travels of Bukhara (p. 39) says that 
the Afghans call themselves Israelites but hate the Jews. There is a 
custom among the Afghans as among the Jews that a younger brother 
marries the widow of his elder brother. This is permitted according to 
the Old Testament and the Qur'an as well. If we refute their claim, then it 
is surprising indeed that in spite of the fact that they hate and scorn the 
Jews, they claim to be the descendants of the Jews. We have no strong 

I. Cf. Tdrikh-i-^Nairang-i'Afghan, pp. 122*21. 
a. Cf. Review of Religions (Qadian), June 1904 A,D. 

3. Cf. The Bible (The New Testament) — St, Mathew, Chapter II. 

4. Cf. Dom — History of the Afghans, Vol. II. p. 65. 
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reason to refute their claim when we know that a ^oup of the Israelites 
came to the East. He concludes that though he diners from the view of 
a great historian, namely Mounstuart Elphinstone, yet his argument is 
reasonable. Dr. Bellew^ supports him and says that there is a custom 
prevalent among the Md^an wanderers that an Afghan l^e ijadrat 
Va'qub has to serve his father-in-law for a fixed period of time before 
marriage. He further says that this nation is very disobedient and 
accustomed to commit sin like the ancient Jews. B^g Israelites, they 
are not honoured and respected. Granting for the sake of argument that 
they adopted this genealogy, while they belong to some other nationality, 
one does not see the reason why they should have adopted a course that 
was extremely derogatory. 

T. L. Pennell® says that anybody, who would see his Afj^an patiehts 
in his hospital would surely declare them as Jews. According to him, 
among others, two important Jewish customs are prevalent among the 
Afghans, which are not followed by other Muslims: 

(a) If a pestilence breaks out, they sacrifice a goat or a sheep in 
order to escape the disease and sprinkle its blood on their doors and 
in their houses ; and 

(b) They also make a calf ‘ scapegoat ’ of all their sins and let 
it roam about. But now this custom is not generally practised. 

According to the Old Testament (349) Bukht-i-Nasar 
fNebuchadnezzar) the Asryani ( diltj-' ) lung captured Simirya 
( ) and took away the Israelites and caused them to settle 

in Hara ( ), Habir and near Gauzan river and in the cities 

of Med or Majus. The sons of Asaf and Afghan were residing in Syria 
but they (Aziz and Daniel) who had faith in Islam, propagated by Moses, 
were forcecTby Nebucha^ezzar to flee to their present abode.* It is 
said that the present Gh or was named by the Afghans after the name of 
a valley in Syria. For Ion g^ says that the Jews claim that they settled in 
Bakhtar l 3 ahri Rud ( j* ) in 630 B.G. and two and a half tribes 

in Herat. In the F^ibaqat-i-Najin it is stated that during the regime of 
the Shansabi dynasly there was a people called Bani Israel, who traded 
with the neighbouring countries and finally settled in Gbor.® 

Mr. Malleson says, “ Following Abdullah Khan and other Afghan 
writers, Ferrier is disposed to believe that the Afghans represent the 
lost ten tribes.”® Sir William Jones, a great scholar, was the first to 
make great researches in Asiatic sciences and traced the lost ten tribes 
of Israelites in the mormtains of Afghanistan, as the traces answered to 
the signs of Israelites, who had been lost 1300 years ago. He concluded 

1. Cf. Travellir^ Mission of Afghanistan, pp. 27-146. 

2. Cf. Among the Wild Tribes cf the Afghan Frontier, pp. 3* -32. 

3. Cf. The Akhbdr-al-*Auliya. Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal MS. No. 273 Foil. 226-227. 

4* Cf. Science of Religion, p. 31. 

5. Cf. The Jewish Encyclopcedia, Vol. I, p. 223. 

6. Cf. The TdrihJ ri-AfgbAnistan, p. 39. 
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that they were the wanderers of Jerusalem and Arzrat was their place of 
residence.^ H. W. Bellew says, “ In corroboration of this we have the 
testimony of the Prophet Esdras to the effect that the ten tribes of Israel, 
who were.^arried into captivity, subsequently escaped ^d found refuge 
in the country of Arsreth, which is supposed to be identical with the 
Hazarah country of the present day, and of which Ghor forms a part.* 
Elphinstone refuted Arsreth ( ) as being identical with 

Hazarah of Mongol Chungizi ( (S ). But there is 

great difference between and The 

1 atter resembles more than it does j* , and 

it is still found in Afghanistan. This is confirmed by Sir William Jones, 
who in a note on a Translation by Vansittart,® writes that Arsreth 
( wjjj' ) is the place from where according to Esdras ( )• 

the Jews were turned out. Jamaluddin Afghani says that the Afghans 
gave battle to Alexander the Great, when the latter passed through their 
mountainous country. They were living there during the time of S^ah 
Gughtasp of Persia, and they were paying tribute to Rustam, the famous ’ 
hero of Shdhndmah.* It is evident from historical records that under 
Sultan Mahmud Ghaznavi (about loooA.D.) and even before him they 
had already inhabited the mountainous forts, which they at present 
occupy and except the story of the Jews coming to Afghanistan we read 
of no other general emigration, to show that they inhabit their present 
country from time immemorial. 

The original language of the Afghans was Hebrew ( )- 

but time and circumstances changed their language to the present Pushto 
language. Being exiled, they came to Khurasan as captives. By that time 
the influence of the Old Testament had disappeared. The nations with 
which they came in contact were Persians, Arabs and Tartars. At 
the beginning of their settlement they were surrounded by Persian- 
speaking people; — Hiravi, Zabli, Dari and Sikhzai languages, the different 
ialects of Persian. According to Jamaluddin Afghani Puslito resembles 
the old Persian and on this basis he concludes that the A^ans are of 
Iranian race. But his argument does not seem to be sound. The Afghans 
were neither a ruling race nor good traders, and therefore their Hebrew 
language did not spread. On the contrary their language was influenced 
by the mountainous climate and the language of the neighbours with 
whom they came into contact from time to time. Dr. Dorn rightly 
observes, "This country ( KhurSsan). however is not exclusively in- 
habited by them, and various other nations have a share in it ; which 
circumstance accounts for their language (the stock of which seems fo be 
original) having admitted a great many foreign terms and forms, but more 

1. Cf. Astatic Researches, Vol. II, Article No. IV, p. 76. 

2. Cf. The Races of Afghanistan, p. 15. 

3. Cf. Asiatic Researches, Vol. II, Article No. IV, p. 76. 

4. Cf. Hamari Qawm, p. 13. 
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especially Persian oncs.’*^ The result was that they forgot their own 
original language gradually and steadily and began to use the words 
of other languages with their own accent tmd thus like ' Urdu ’ a new 
language was evolved. “ This new language is known as Pus^o language 
but their pronunciation of the wor<^ of all these languages was th«r 
own. There is a great deal of similarity between the Pushto and Semitic 
languages. There are still some Hebrew words in Pushto, the presence 
of which shows that it originated from the Hebrew language. Sir William 
JonesJ^serves, “ The Pushto language, of which I have seen a dictionary 
has a manifest resemblance to the Chaldaick.”® Some of the Hebrew 
Words are given below : — 

I ^ < J < (J** V*" * J*- * 

( » ju. ( tj:> < t i t »JJ 

- I j 

Thus summing up the views of the historians we reach at the con- 
clusion that the Afghans are Israelites. The genealogy of the Afghans 
due to their being in exile and in wretched condition, remained unknown 
for a long time. Their noble families possess pedigrees and genealogical 
trees. If we assert that they do not belong to Israelites we shall have to 
point out some other nations as having descended from the lost ten 
tribes of Israelites, but we find that no other nation except the Afghans 
can lay claim to this. Their claim that they are Israelites is supported 
by their art and culture. Due to natural necessities their old language 
was changed into a new one, still the origin of it is proved by the presence 
of some words of Hebrew origin in the Pushto language. Even before 
Islam communication had gone on between them and the Jews in Arabia.^ 
Most of the European historians unanimously believe that the Afghans 
resemble the Jews in forms and features in spite of the fact that some of 
them emphatically declare that the Afghans do not belong to Israelites. 
They put on long and loose garments as was customary among Israelites 
and this is confirmed by the Bible. They perform several Jewish customs. 
Like the Jews they celebrate Td-i-Fas^, when they prepare a kind of 
bread called ^ . Like the Jew's many of them are selfish, hard- 

hearted, ignorant, dull-headed, fierce and disobedient, but brave and 
courageous. Dr. Dorn even admits that the Afghans are similar to the 
Jews in character and features and says, “ The onljr proof that might be 
adduced of their pretended extraction is the striking likeness of the 
Afghan features to the Jewish, which by such as do not pay the least 
attention to their claim to a Jewish origin.” The Afghans not only 


I. Cf. Prof. Dom — History of the Afghans, Vo* II, p. 72. 
a. Cf. Hamari Qawm, p. 13. 

3. Cf. Introduction to the Dictionary of Pushto by Raverty. 
^ Cf. Hamari Qawm, p. 10. 
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claim themselves to be Israelites but also their tribes, mountains and 
rivers are riained after the great men among the Israelites * JW- ciw 

tjS't tsjj ijj < , There are many towns 

in Afghanistan and Kashmir which have been named after the old names 
of Syria. The new settlements of America serve good examples’in analogy. 
It appears that the Afghans like the English have thus given proof of their 
patriotism. It is no doubt remarkable that 2600 years have passed since 
the Afghans settled in Afghanistan and the features of the places through 
which the invaders of India have passed from time to time have not changed 
much even now. This is due to the fact that they were very shy of inter- 
marrying. Though they were surrounded by different nationalities, 
they were steadfast in their own national principles and moral character. 
They are known by the following different names : — 

1. Israelite, the real name of this nation, 

2. Pushton or Pa^htun, adopted by themselves, 

3. Sulaimani, called by the Arabs, 

4. Pathan, called by the Indians, and 

5. A^han and Augnan, called by foreigners specially the Iranians 
and the Tmars* 

A more vigorous search, I am sure, would yield information of greater 
value and of a more comprehensive nature. 


S. M. Imamuddin. 



EARLY INDO-MUSLIM MYSTICS AND THEIR 
ATTITUDE TOWARDS THE STATE 


( V ) Rejection of Jagirs 

T he Chishti saints not only abstained from the society of kings 
and nobles, but also rejected their offers of Jagirs and endow- 
ments. They thought, and rightly too, that such acceptance would 
make them subservient to the royal wish and fetter the independence 
of their soul. However humble the offer, it brings with itself a sense of 
obligation, and so the mystics declined the offers with the couplet on 
their lips : 

(Jjjj Li (Jjj Ij a Ij L» 

(The king gives us a village and holds us under an obligation while 
our Providence gives us our daily bread without placing any such 
obligation). 

Even when jagirs were offered they refused to take them, Sultan 
Shams-ud-din Iltutmi^ made an offer of a jagir to Shaikh Qutb-ud-din 
Bakhtivar KakI but the latter declined it saying : “ It is not the practice 
of the saints of our Silsilah to accept any such thing."^ Another contem- 
porary of the Qutb Sahib, Shaikh Hamid-ud-din Sawali Naguri, passed 
his days in great poverty but never took anything from kings and nobles. 
His pathetic story illustrates how mystics chose to live in abject poverty 
rather than accept a jagir or an endowment. Shaikh KLamid-ud-din lived 
in Nagur and eked out his meagre livelihood by cultivating a bigah of 
land. The Governor of Nagur sent some money to him. He refused to 
have it saying : “ This one bigah of land is enough for me.” The 
Governor reported the matter to the king who issued a firman conferring 
a jagir on the Shaikh. The Governor came to him with the Imperijil 
farman and a purse of tankas. Shaikh Hamid-ud-din went into his house 
to consult his wife. He was in extreme poverty then. His tattered 
loin cloth was all that he had on his body. His wife had no cloth to cover 
her head. When he consulted her, she replied : ” Do not dishonour 
your faqiri by accepting this, I have spun two seers of yarn. This will be 

enough for your tahbund ( ) and my dupatta { ). These 

■ ■ 

I. Continued from page No* 398, October 1948 issue. 

Rd^yat-vl^Qulub, p. 35 (6) (MS). 
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words pleased the Shaikh and gave him immense relief. He then went to 
the Governor and told him that he would not accept the jagir.^ 

B5bS Farid Ganj-i-§hakar, the chief disciple of Qu^b §^b, was 
equally firm in this matter. He had a b^ family and many a time the 
children had to starve, but he never accepted gifts from kings and 
governors. When Ulugh Khan, who later became Sultan Balban, assigned 
4 villages to him, he told him with remarkable complacence : 

i( JU’ljL-uJ 

(There are many who desire it ; give it to them).^ 

RShat-ul-Qulab says that Baba Sahib refused this gift saying that 
he did not want to be known as (darvesh possessing a 

village).® Baba $ahib’s chief disciple displayed the same spirit at the 
capital as his master had shown in an out-of-the-way village in the 
Punjab. 

During his early years, Shaikh Nizam-ud-din 'Auliya had to pass 
his days in extreme poverty, “ The door of futuh (unasked for charity) 
had not yet been opened upon him." Many a time he had to go without 
meals. " In the days of Balban, " the Shaikh used to say in his later 
years," melons were sold at the rate of one jital per maund but very often 
the season passed without tasting a slice. . . .Two seers of bread could be 
had for a jital but out of sheer poverty I was unable to purchase it in the 
market. My mother, sister and other dependants suffered with me. . . . 
‘Nizam-ud-din ! We are the guests of God today ' ! 

my mother used to say when we had no food left in the house."^ Sultan 
Jalal-ud-din Khilii offered a few villages for his expenses. His disciples 
who had long stood the ordeal of starvation first persuaded and then 
argued with him to accept the offer. But in spite of their earnest appeals 
the Shaikh firmly refused the offer. He told his disciples to leave the 
kh&nqah if they desired luxury, and praised Mir Khurd‘s grandfather, 
who saw the point of view of the saint. " It is you who assist and aid me 
in the service of religion."® 

After Jalal-ud-din Khilii. his successor SultSn ‘Ala-ud-din Khilji 
also made an offer of certain villages and gardens to the Shaikh, but again 
he refused to accept them and said : 

1 . Siyar-ul- Auliya, pp, 1 39- 1 40 (Lahore). 

Siyar-uU* Auliya, pp. 156-59 (Persian Text, Delhi). 

2. Fau)d*id-ul-Fawad, p. 99, 

3. Rd1jai-ul-Qulub, p. 35(a) (MS.). 

4. Siyar-uU* Auliya, p p, 120-121 (Delhi). 

5. Ibid,, p. 123. 
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(If I accept this, the people will say : the ^aikh goes to the garden. 
He goes to enjoy the view of his land and cultivation. Are these acts 
proper for me).^ 

Then with tears in his eyes the ^aikh said ; 


I AJ ^ OUejUU« J L jt** 


(None of our elders and Shaikhs have accepted such things).® 
Throughout his life, Shaikh Nizam-ud-din 'Auliya, whom Prof. 
Mohammad Habib rightly calls “ the greatest Indo-Muslim saint of all 
ages,”* held fast to this tradition of his predecessors. His Khilafat Nama 
(patent of spiritual authority which entitled the receiver to enlist disciples) 
contained a definite instruction on the point. ” Do not accept any village 
or stipend or favour from kings and officials. It is not permitted to a 
darvesh.”^ To his nephew Khwaia Taqi-ud-din Noh, the Shaikh gave 
the following advice which very clearly expresses his attitude in the 
matter : 

^ b 4^^' ^ ^ ^ b J 1 iAA I \ji I Ak. 4-5 ta f^j I A) Ij5^ 


(Whatever comes to thee keep it not but ^end it. If thou hast noth- 
ing with thee, do not hanker after anything. God shall Himself give that 
to thee. And do not wish ill of anybody. Nor pray to God for the ill 
of anybody. Do good in return for evil. Do not accept villages or stipends 
for a darvesh should not be a stipend-holder. If thou shalt do so, rulers 
will come to thy door).® 

Such were his definite instructions to his Khalifas, and they strictly 
adhered to them. Shaikh Qutb-ud-din Munawwar rejected Mohammad 
bin Tug^ilaq’s offer of a Jagir which the Sultan had sent through Kamal- 
ud-din $aar-i-Jah5n.® Qadi Muhi-ud-din K^shani tore up the farman of 
stipend ( jljilJl- ) the moment he became the disciple of Shaikh 
Nizam-ud-din 'Auliya.’ Some time afterwards when the Shaikh gave 


I. Fawd'id-^ul-Fawad, p. 99. 

2« Ibidu P* 215. 

3. Islamic Culture, April 1946, p. 129. 

4. Siyar-id^*Auliyd, (Lahore), pp, 181-356. 

5. Siyar-uW Auiiyd (MS.) 

6. Siyar-uU*Auliyd, (Lahore), pp. 219-220. 
7* Siyar^ul^ Auliya. 
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him ^ilafat. he impressed on him : 

a i C 

[(You) ought to reject the world. Do not be inclined towards the 
world and the worldly men. Do not accept any village. And do not take 
any gift from kings]. 

Not long afterwards, 'Ala-ud-din Khilji offered him the Qadishipof Ou(^, 
a post hereditary in his family. Qa<^i Muhi-ud-din came to his Shaikh 
and sought his advice. The Shaikh was angry and took back the Khilafat 
Nama from him.* It is clear from this episode that the Great Shaikh had 
made it a rigid rule of his myst'c discipline that no one associated with 
kings --either through shughl or through jagirs — was to be entrusted with 
the task of initiating disciples. 

Not to speak of Jagirs, even presents of kings and nobles were 
reluctantly accepted. Khwaja Qutb-ud-din BaWitiyar KSki did not 
accept cash in coins from Malik IWitiyar-ud-din Aibek.® Shaikh Nur 
Turk declind ir)* accept the gold sent by Radia.'* Shaikh Nizam-ud-din 
'Auliya did not accept the fuiuh of Sultan Mubarak Khilji. ° It was after 
much persuasion that Shaijdi Qutb-ud-din Munawwar accepted two 
thousand tankas out of a gift of a lac by Sultan Mohammad bin Tughlaq 
through Barani and Firuz.” If they ever accepted anything, they took 
it with one hand and distributed it with the other. They did not keep 
these gifts with them. It was the practice at the khanqah of Shaikh 
Nizam-ud-din ’Auliya that on Friday everything in store was given away 
to the poor and the house was cleared and swept.’ Baba Farid was very 
particular about distributing among the poor the gifts he had received 

1. Often ily is taken to mean the renunciation of the world. By Ij .5 l ] J the Shaikh 

meant rejection of all worldly desires and all material ambitions. In Fawaid-ul-Fawad the Shaikh says 

-3 ^ j* ^iL> 3 *^**iJy} ‘ l.'jj ^ 

a O Ji .. Jjljj ^ Ij J 

(The rejection of the world does not mean that one should divest himself of clothes or put on a loin- 
cloth and sit idle. Instead ‘ rejection of world ' means that one may put on clothes and take food. What 
comes to him he should take and not hoard it. He should not place his heart in anything. Only this is^ 
'rejection of world') — Maulana Rum's description of l]y is significant. 

OjJ J J ^ ji 

2. Siyar-ul-' Auliya, (MS.). 

3. Siyar^uU* Auliya (Delhi), p. 59. 

4. Fawd*id'ul-FauKid, p. 161. 

S* Khair-ul’Maidlis. Conversation 87. 

The Shaikh accepted the money sent to him by the upstart Khusrau, but distributed it immediately 
in charity. Vide Barani. 

6. Siyar-ul-* Auliya (Lahore), pp. 22^221. 

7. Siyar-ul-'Auliyd (Delhi), p. 139. 
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from nobles and kings. A later biographer of J55b5 Farid, Ali A^gtar 
Chishti, relates a very interesting and significant story about him. Once 
Balban sent a dish of tankas to Baba Sahib who accepted the offer after 
considerable reluctance and ordered his disciple and son-in-law, Maulana 
Badr-ud-din Ishaq, to distribute them at once among the poor and the 
needy. The sun had already set and it was getting dark but the Shaikh 
would not wait for the day. His khanqah, he used to-say, was not a 
storehouse for royal gifts. In obedience to the Shaikh's wishes Maulana 
Ishaq doled out all the money. Having done it he brought a candle 
just to see whether anything was still left. He found just one coin which 
he put in his cap to give it to some poor fellow in the morning. Soon 
afterwards Baba Farid went to the mosque to lead the ‘Isha (night) 
prayer. Three times he began but could not finish it. There was some- 
thing which disturbed his mind. He asked Maulana Badr-ud-din if he 
had distributed all that money. The Maulana replied that he had given 
away, all excepting one coin. Baba angrily took back that coin and threw it 
away, and then peacefully led the prayer. Asghar Chishti then says that 
throughout the night Baba §ahib lamented why he had touched that 
coin.^ This story illustrates the principles of the early saints in these 
matters.^ 

As gifts were very often rejected by the saints, the kings employed 
such men as could persuade them to accept their gifts. When 
‘Ala-ud-din ^ilji wished to send gold tankas to Hadrat Bu ‘Ali Shah 
Qalandar of Panipat, he sought the intercession of Amir Khusrau who, 
through his poetic gift succeeded in inducing the saint to accept the royal 
present.® 

Indeed it was their indifference to worldly men that raised them in 
public estimation. One who does not desire anything from great men 
develops a highly independent character. The moment a man begins to 
covet anything from anybody his spiritual independence withers away. 

“ Covetousness debaseth a man’s spirit. ” Shaikh Nizam-ud-din‘ 'Auliya 
persistently impressed upon his disciples that one who did not hanker 
after great men became a great moral force. Avidity breeds contempt. 
Indifference and resignation enhance respect and create self-confidence. 
One day he told his audience a very significant story in this connec- 
tion : — 

“ There was a saint who was known as Shaikh ‘Ali. One day he 
was sewing his khirqah with his legs stretched out. In the meantime 
the. Khalifa arrived. He did not move from his place, as he asked him 
to come in. The Khalifa entered and after compliments sat down. The 
Shaikh returned the compliment. The Hajib who was near the Khaljfa 
said ; “ Sljaikh ! fold your legs." The Shaikh paid no heed to it. Twice 

1. Jawdhar-i-Faridi (MS.). 

2 . A saint Khwaja Karim did not touch coin after taking up/dkrn. — Fawd*id»ul^Fawdd, p. ii. 
j Sa‘id Ahmad Marahrawi, p. x8« 
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or thrice the Ijiajib repeated this. When the Khalifa was leaving the 
*ook his hand in one of his and of the HSjib's in ano<^her and 
said : “ I have shut my hands and therefore I need not fold my legs.”^ 

(VI) Rejection of Government Service 

Equally strong was the condemnation of government service by the 
saints. “ No shughl.” was the explicit order of the Shaikh and'^ anybody 
who had decided to serve God dare not transgress it. The Shaikh*s 
wrath always fell on the offender. The punishment assumed various 
forms. Sometimes the offender’s Kh ildfat Ndma was cancelled ; at other 
times he was expelled from the mystic fraternity. Shaikh Nizam-ud-din 
’ Auliya took back the Khild fat Ndma from Qa^i Muhi-ud-din Kashani 
the moment he showed inclination to government service.* Indeed 
government service was considered as something which polluted one's 
spiritual qualities and incapacitated him for all higher work. God and 
Mammon could not be served simultaneously. One whose hands and 
feet moved at royal bidding could not ‘ have a soul of his own.’* Elder 
mystics, therefore, completely discarded shughl. They rejected govern- 
ment posts whenever they were offered to them. They were not willing 
to feed their body and starve their soul. Although Sultan Shams-ud-din 
Iltutmish was in the good b<ioks of Shaikh Qutb-ud-din Bakhtivar Kaki, 
yet when he offered him the distinction of Shaikh-ul-Islam he emphati- 
cally declined it.* His example was followed by succeeding mystics. 
They refused to take up service under the Sultans. When Balban 
requested Shaikh Kamal-ud-din Zahid, a saint and scholar of great 
eminence, to accept the post of Imam, the Shaikh sternly replied ; “ Our 
prayer is all that is left to us. Does the Sultan wish to take that too.”* 
When apologies and refusals tailed to secure exemption from government 
service the mystics sometimes resorted to various devices to avoid their 
appointment. Shaikh Hassan whom the Sultan wanted to give the office 
of Qadi turned mad in order to evade the appointment. When 
Kh5wja Qutb-ud-din Bakhtiyar Kaki heard this he remarked : ” Shai^ 
Hassan is not rnad, he is dana (wise). The saint afterwards came to be 
known as Shaikh Hasan D5na.® 

Shaikh Nizam-ud-din 'Auliya had great aversion to government 
serx'ice. When he was a young student at Delhi he had once aspired 

I. Fawd'id-ul-Fawddt p. 7-8. 

2* Siyar-ul- Auliyd, * 

3. Prof. Mohammad Ij[abib, "Shaikh Na^iruddin Mahmud Chiragb-i Dehli” — Islamic Culture, VoL XX, 
2.. p. 136. 

4. Sirar-ul^*Arifin, Ferishta. 

$. Siyar-ul- Auliyd (Delhi), p. 1 13-1 14. 

^aiji^ Kam&l«ud*din Z^hid was one of the moat outstanding scholars of DelhL He was known for his 
remarkable knowledge of Shaikh Niz&m-ud-din ’Auliya learnt QadUh from him. 

6. Raudat^ul^Aqfab (Delhi), p. 84. 

8 * 
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for the office of a That was the highest ambition of a young and 
brilliant scholar fresh from college in those days.^ He requested ^aij^ 
Najib-ud-din Mutawakkil, who lived in his vicinity, to pray to God for 
his appointment as C^di. ^aihh Mutawakkil, who saw beams pf spiritual 
greatness on the forehead of this young scholar, very significantly re- 
marked : “ God forbid that you should be that (Qadi),” * as if there were 
something obnoxious about the post. After some time Shaikh Nizam-ud- 
din 'Auliya went to Ajohdan and joined the discipleship of §haikh Farid*ud- 
din Mas'ud Ganj-i-Shakar. By that time all the secret flames of 
mundane ambitions had been extinguished in him. The Shaikh, at 
whose feet he had laid his head finally jfin'shed all possibility of its revival. 
An incident took place during the very early period of his initiation which 
gave the spiritual guide an opportunity to eliminate and wipe out all 
worldly ambitions from him. U^en Shaikh Nizam-ud-din was staying 
with his pir at Ajohdan, he met an old friend and class-fellow there. 
Seeing his grimy and tattered clothes he said: “Maulana Niz5m-ud-din I 
What misfortune has befallen you ? Had you taken to the teaching 
profession at Delhi, you would have become a leading teacher of the 
day ( ), in prosperous circumstances." The young disciple 

mentioned this to his Shaijffi who in turn told him to recite the following 
to his friend when he met him next time : 

(You are not my companion in this path. Seek your own way. Get 
along. May you have prosperity and misfortune be my share).® 
This was the last occasion in Shaikh" Nizam-ud-din 'Auliya's life when 
the easy life of shughl might have attracted him but Baba Farid’s teaching 
had affected him so deeply that nothing could distract him from the 
path he had chosen. Throughout his long life he was greatly averse to 
politics and shughl* He demanded from his older disciples complete sever- 
ance from their earthly ties and a definite promise to abstain from service 
of kings. In one of his meetings he talked about (men 

engaged in government service) and again asked his disciples to abstain 
from government service ( ).® As was his practice, the 

Shaikh illustrated his point by a story. His practice and precepts had a 

1. ** The great ambition of ulema is to be Mufti or teacher somewhere. If they aspire for something, 
higher il is Qa<^iship of some place. Their highest ambition is the office of §adr-i-Jahan. Beyond that 
they dare not desire anything. But the faqirs have many ranks.'* — Khair-ul-Maid lis. Conversation 6a. 

2. Fawd*id‘-uUFatvdd, p. 28. 

Siyar-uU* Auliyd (Lahore), p. 1 50. 

3. Siyar-uW Auliyd (MS.), 

4. Fawd*id»ul»Fawdd, p. 204. 

5. He told the story of one Shauill H^mid who passed his days in government service and whom an 
angel advised to leave that. Fawd^id^-ul-Fawdd* pp. 204-205. 
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great share in moulding the life of his disciples. When Moljammad bin 
Tu^laq wanted to force them to take up gov^ernment posts, they highly 
resented it. The elder disciples — Shaikh NSsir-ud-din Chiragh-i -Dehli . 
Maulana Shams-ud-din Yahya and Shaikh Qutb-ud-din Munawwar — ■ 
faced the Ihreats of the Sultan with a courage and resolution worthy of 
the great saint’s disciples. 

It may be pointed out that these restrictions were imposed upon 
disciples who were given patents of spiritual authority and were permit- 
ted to enrol murids. As far as the ordinary disciples were concerned, 
they were permitted some sort of shughl. Shaikh Nasir-ud-din Ghiragh-i- 
Dehli made a distinction between service and service and permitted 
services which did not interrupt man's devotion to God. Hamid Qalandar 
thus recorded the proceedings of a meeting of the Shaikh : — 

" A Mulla entered the Majlis and loudly accosted the Shaikh. . . . 
Hadrat Khwaia talked to the Mulla and enquired about his welfare. 
‘ Throughout the day,’ said the Mulla, ‘ I remain in the Diwan 
Khana and find no leisure from the execution of orders, etc. Pray 
for my welfare.’ ‘ One who does good to mankind,’ replied the 
Shaikh, ‘ is not harmed by serving in the Civil Department.’ " 
After this the Shaikh went on to narrate a long story bearing on the 
subject in the fashion of his spiritual master Shaikh Nizam-ud-din 
’Auliya, and brought home to the Mulla the possibility of attending to 
the health of the soul even while engaged in government service. 
Afterwards he said : “A man may do the work he is engaged in govern- 
ment service or other worldly pursuits, but he should never give his 
tongue rest from reciting His /Name. ( )• Whether standing, 

sitting or lying he should pray to God as the Qur’an enjoins — 

< ij* j j LL» rtjjl 


This conditional permission to join government service was given only 
to ordinary disciples, but to the mystics of higher order nothing of this 
sort was allowed. 

Sometimes it is very pertinently asked — “ How was it that Amir 
Khusrau. the most cherished disciple of Shail^ Nizam-ud-din ’Auliya, 
spent all bis life in courts and camps while his spiritual mentor had such 
bitter dislike for government service ? ” It may be pointed out in this 
connection that apart from the saint’s personal regard and affection for 
the poet, IQrusrau was not a mystic of higher order. ^ He was not given 
the patent of spiritual authority ( cS'M ) which alone banred a 
disciple from government service. A later hagiologist, Mohammad 
Ghauthi. says that Shaikh NizSm-ud-din ’Auliya wrote a letter to Amir 

Khair-ul-Maidlis. Conversation, 36. 

2. Once in an audition -party presided over by the Great ^aihh* Amir Khusrau rose up in an ecstasy 
of joy, common among the mystics while hearing Sama\ The Shaikh objected to this and said : You arc 
connected with the world ; you are not permitted to rise up.” — Siyar-vl-* Auliya (Lahore), pp. 466. 
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IQiusrau advising him to abandon government service. This letter^ 
concludes Ghauthi. ended with the following 

( f ^ <:_! Jui Ajeit jui 


Khusrau's position is indeed very anomalous from this point of view. 
At a time when Sultan Mubarak IQiilji’s insolent fulminations against 
the Shaikh had sorely wrung every heart, the Imperial Hall resounded 
with Khusrau*s panegyrics in his honour : — 






The question is why did the Shaikh permit his beloved Turk to continue 
in the service of the Court. The Shaikh had intuitive intelligence (nafs-i- 
gira) of a very high order and so he realized at an early stage that 
Khusrau*s genius could best thrive in courts and camps. He did not^, 
therefore, discourage him but on his part he never gave him the patent 
of spiritual authority. 

One thing should be noted in this connection.* In spite of all his 
association with kings and nobles, Khusrau had a very strong mystic 
vein. When Sultan Talal-ud-din Khilji look him to task for having dis- 
closed to his pir his intention of making a surprise visit, ‘^usrau told 
him that in disobeying him he stood in danger of losing his life but in play- 
ing false to his Sl^ikh there was danger of losing his faith. A very strong 
mystic note underlies this reply and shows that the mystic had sub- 
ordinated the courtier and panegyrist in him. In one place, Khusrau, the 
mystic says : — 

Ob*’ OlaL. yi *■; »_/• 

^■3) ■’ Cr*J^ 3' <2— > Cl'—* 


Khaliq Ahmad Nizami. 


( To be continued) 


1. Gulzdr-uAhrdr (MS.). 

2. And when the Sultan was murdered, Khusrau wrote : The spirit of Sult&n Quth-ud-din now in 
heaven will have its companions Jesus and Gabriel/* Life and Works cf Amir Khusrau, Dr. Wahid 
Mirza, p. 129* 
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PROFESSOR RAMCHANDAR AS AN 
URDU JOURNALIST 


N O better model of patience, perseverance, integrity, industry and 
studious habits could be found than hfe and career of Prof. 
Ramchandar, 

Prof. Ramchandar was born in 1821, of a Kayasth family, neither 
rich, nor poor. His father Sunder Lai, was a Naib-Tahsildar of the District 
of Delhi, with his headquarters at i^atna. Ten years later, Sundar Lai 
died after a brief illness leaving a widow and six children to mourn his 
loss. The family had a hard time, the future looked dark and dismal. 
But in his mother, Ramchandar found a great solace — she was a loving 
and devoted mother. 

When Ramchandar was six years old, bis parents admitted him in a 
maktah. Two years later he was sent to a European school. The boy 
evirced a keen interest in his studies. 

A year after his father's death, according to the prevailing custom he 
was obliged to marry a girl, of a Kayasth family, who was deaf and dumb. 
What worse fate could be in store for him ? Denied thus by a cruel 
dCvStiny of the help he could expect from his life-partner, there was nothing 
that he could do. The boy had to face the situation which was not of his 
making. Much against his will he had to bid goodbye to his studies. 
With an additional member to the already large family, he had to shoulder 
a heavier burden. Now the problem for him was what to do to eke out a 
living ? This was not an easy question for a lad of 18 to solve. After many 
humiliating experiences the boy secured a clerical job — ^which was cer- 
tainly not to his liking. For three long years he plodded as a clerk, 
while his mind was thinking of studies. The natural corollary was that 
he proved a failure ; but his failure proved a blessing. In spite of obstjicles 
he sought admission into the school, now raised to the status of a college 
— the Delhi College. This was a turning point in his career. 

Although, his educational career could in no way be said to have 
run smooth, he tried his best to make up for the deficiency. By dint of 
hard and intelligent work, he succeeded in winning merit scholarships, 
and after some time he qualified himself for the much-coveted senior 
scholarship of Rs. 30 a month. Indeed, it was the happiest moment 
A* 
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of his life. It instilled courage in him and faith gave him hope. After a 
further study of three years, he got over the last hurdle and became 
qualified to be a teacher — a teacher in the real sense of the 
word. 

On 24th February 1844, he was appointed on Rs. 50 a month, as a 
teacher of Science in the Delhi College. As a teacher, readUing was his 
chief passion. It was at this time that the Delhi Vernacular Translation 
Society was formed in Delhi. Prof. Rarnchandar, as usual, contributed 
his share of books on Algebra and Trigonometry. These were found 
so useful that they were prescribed as text-books in schools and colleges. 
He exhibited special interest in Mathematics — ^the outcome of his 
hard labour was the " Maxima and Minima." Even in these subjects 
he served the Urdu language by writing them in Urdu.^ 

Mathematically minded as he was, he did not neglect other equally 
valuable activities, one of which forms the subject of this paper. 

As an Editor of a Urdu Newspaper : — 

Prof. Rarnchandar started a Urdu Newspaper called 
Fawd'id-un-Ndzinn,\n 1845, of which he himself was the editor.^ This 
newspaper might be called the " Illustrated Scientific -Historical 
Fortnightly," because it was the only one of ils kind, fbat tried to place 
before its readers scientific subjects with illu.strations. Together with 
scientific topics historical subjects were aLso discussed. Under this 
subject he dealt with topics of Indian, Islamic, Egyptian, Syrian, Roman^ 
Greek, and European History. With History, its allied subjects, such as 
Art, Archaeology, Architecture were also treated. 

Prof . Rarnchandar himself being a teacher of science, wrote on 
subjects like Mathematics, Astronomy, Physics, Chemistry, Botany, 
Geography, etc. These subjects were profusely illustrated with sketches, 
maps, diagrams, etc., but he did not neglect other subjects, such as 
Education, Religion, Civics and Philosophy. 

This interesting scientific and historical paper was published 
fortnightly on Mondays from Delhi. Its monthly subscription was annas 
four only (it was annas two only in the first year of its publication, when 
an issue had only 4 pages). Later issues had 8 pages each. The subscribers 
had to pay a little extra for postage. This paper was published by 
Prof. Rarnchandar and printed in the Matba‘-ul-‘Ulum, Delhi. Its 
earlier issues were published from a house situated near Moulvi 
Mohammad Baqir’s residence, by Pandit Motilal, who acted as the 
Manager.® 

The title page of the earlier issues had drawing of two hands 
holding a leaf. Later on, in almost all the issues, the title pages, invariably,. 


1. Vide, Maulvi ‘Abdul Haq. *' The late Delhi College," pages 156-158. 

2. Vide, J. Sajunlal's Paper, " A few newspapers of Prs-Mutiny, Delhi," Proceedings of I.H.R.C Vol. 
XIX, p^es 128-132. 

3. Ibid. 
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had pictures of historical ^rsons, such as Shah Alam II, Haidar Ali, 
Maharajah Partab Sing, Mir Dost Mohammad Khan. §lier §hah, ^cr 
Singh, etc. Pictures of historical buildings, Indian as well as foreign, 
portraits of European famous scientists and well-known monarchs, 
philo.sophers and thinkers also appeared on the title pages, on each of which 
a leader of 3 or 4 pages written by Ramchandar became a regular feature 
•of the paper. 

When the paper entered the 6th year of its life, in 1851 Sayyid Ali 
Wasiti joined it as its Assistant Editor and Manager. This useful paper 
continued to flourish up to 1855.* In this connection we cannot help but 
note that neither Profes.sor Garcin-de Tassey nor Dr. Maulvi ‘Abdul 
Haq, the doyen of Urdu literature, is correct in fixing the year 1852, as 
the year when it ceased publication. 

Indeed, this fortnightly was more in the nature of a literary 
scientific type than an ordinary newspaper. It was in 1847, when some of 
its readers complained to the Editor of the paucity of news that 
Prof. Ramchandar, in its issue of 25th January, 1847, wrote as follows : — 

ir' Cr," - err* ^ i.r' fv* ^ •jtj' 

^ ^ I .r* cT'/,- d 

Ulr* O'* -si- V'* - si- 

« t ^ ^ ^ vJH ^ J ^ JaAt 

One of its readers, who also happened to be associated with another 
■contemporary newspaper called "Bean," passed some irrelevant remarks 
^n one of the articles published in Fawd'td-un-Ndzirtn. Prof. Ramchandar 
in his editorial, referring to the remarks, not only refuted them but 
ironically observed : — 

(jv. »l£- aUj Ijjl I ^ jj Ui'l Ai OjAi I.L. ” 

^U.1 -dLt jjl ^ Ojly S y A—Ji' 

ii- A Lfc *M j Jij 'Ayt' ^ AuJiit ^ j Li i 1 jro * ^ 

*f-ji - j* dt* ^ ^ ^ 

y AJ - ^ 4^1 

JjiA ^ ^ lTJ^ ^ jf 

Liki .«21. ^ yji jj ^ ^ ^ T XI 


^ The writer ha* had the pleasure to read the issues— nay a volume of Fawd*id-un-}^dzirln of 1854. 
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SL o:^ *r! »J ^ vi^" <-W* cr4^^ v^" O;^ 

_ »( ^ UL> ijO* <£- Ji>* 'tP O 


As an editor, Prof. Ramchandar, with a high sense of duty, made it 
his strict principle, not to publish any letter, whose bona fides were 
-doubtful. A letter casting a slur on the editor of $adr-ul-AMihdr, a 
eonlemporary newspaper, was not only rejected, but the writer was also 
ta^ien to task and sternly warned. In another case, we find, that he returned 
an unstamped letter by one of its subscribers unopened. On this, 
the writer threatened to file a suit claiming daniages against him. 
Prof. Ramchandar contemptuously dismissed it with a note that the 
writer was at perfect liberty to take any action that he deemed necessary. 
To tell the truth, these threats did not carry any weight, nor had they 
any effect on Prof Ramchandar. This shows how scrupulously he 
carried out his duties without fear or favour He was a man of sterling 
character, who could not be forced to do anything against his conscience. 

When Sultdn-ul-Akhhdr in its leader on the education of Muslim 
girls, published in its issue of No 545, remarked. that there was no 
necekity of teaching philosophy to Muslim girls, whom, in his opinion, 
should be taught j - •'> for which the teaching of the 

•(^r’5n was but a necessary concomitant. Prof . Ramchandar commenting 
on it, writes thus ; — 


oUaii jji ij'ji J'>~ cT. jikL- ^ v’ ” 

Jl J ^ <SJ-^ LU oL M O^' jj 

jS'y^ Urr 4^ uy 

«. 


This shows how keenly interested he was in women’s education. 
His contributions on that subject, which appeared now and then in the 
issues of Fawaid-un-Ndzirin deserve special attention. He pleaded that 
women's education did not mean in any way the riding of a few 
nrescribed books, and stressed the need for teaching Domestic bcicnce 
and* Hygiene. What is more, he argued that the syllabus should not be 

the same for girls as for boys. , j , • r * • + 

Prof Ramchandar, as noted earlier, had the misfortune to come into 
close cc^ntact with a deaf aricl dumb person, no less a f^r^n than his 

wife andhe realised the untold hardships of such sufferers. That is why, in 
one of his editorials he described with keen interest the teaching methods of 
one of the schools of Europe for the Deaf and Dumb. He fervently 
pl^ds that such schools should be opened in India in order to impart 
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education to defective children. Similarly education to be imparted to 
blind boys forms the theme of one of his articles. 

There are other topics, equally important, dealing with professional 
and adult education. Indeedf, he was a great advocate of education. 
Other topics such as what is Human Destiny ? the Idea of God and 
of Omnipotence, Discipline, Intelligence, Superstition, Ethics or Moral 
Education, Religion, etc. have been the subject of his discourses. In the 
course of our narrative, if space and time permit, we shall lightly touch 
on one or two such topics. 

Prof. Ramchandar had great faith in the British administrative 
system, then in vogue. At times he criticised it — but on the whole he 
was favourably impressed by it. 

A letter appeared from the pen of a Europ^n, whose mis- 
apprehensions, either imaginary or real, were something like this. That 
the English educational and administrative systems, introduced in India, 
(in course of time) would mentally, morally, and administratively equip 
Indian to such an extent, that they (the Indians) would not only be able 
to defy the British Government, but would possibly drive them out of 
India, and make her an Independent Sovereign Power. Prof. Ramchandar 
referring to this controversy then raging in the local press, wrote : — 

y 4 ;!- ^4^ JL j ^ jjl 

jjt KjjS ^ JlP U!:-* Ji» 

“ jr^ x“ 

Prof. Ramchandar considers it to be wishful thinking and as such it 
should not hinder the progress of education and learning : — 

IS y «-UjI -O Cjy oLol oL <0 

oy^ jjl ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ jlwij yisu^\j a.5 

"• ^ (jOli (jyt S' 

Proceeding further he says that 

ox* *0 o^>> y- - (jt^ c-Sol jj c^uy 

Ujjfe jiljT t> 61 jjl ^ 

aJT yy ^ Jl^ c^ol 

Jjl uy ^ ^ ^ uTj' ^ JL, Jb 4J>r 
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jjt JCiji j*l jiu 

C-Sli. sS SL jjl jjl Js.\y Jl^ 

iSj^ It J <J ^ »..iit iy^x* _j ^ 

- <‘ ui*' 4^^ jyl 

Therefore in view of these fiicts the British Government should not 
under any circumstances discontinue the propagation of knowledge and 
the sciences. He ends with these words : — 

tA* ("yi^ C~<y^ uy y> y»{ 

Prof. Ramchandar published a translation of the speech of Lord 
Macaulay, that appeared in The London Times of 20th April, 1847, to 
which he devoted a whole issue of Fawd’id-un-Ndzirin No. 14, dated 
26th July, 1847. 

There is another leader on Patriotism. After defining and explaining 
what Patriotism means and what its importance is to a nation and the 
country. Prof. Ramchandar has hard and bitter things to say. Untrue 
one would say ? — but there is truth of emotion as well* as of fact. With- 
out mincing words, he is brutally frank : — 

^^1 ^ (jU y «y -O lyA lJ~j ^ 4I1I uy L-LJ yl jyl 

— ^ (3 ^ (Ar* tA* ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ** ^ ^ ^ *-.^L 

“U »y ?■ Jj' Ij^Aa ijiy> ^ ^ ijji 

XX JaI cr' Cr - ^ 

4* Ij jy 1 .XiA ^Ja I y^ , j, 111 ^ . k cA* I* |y^ ^ O 

jy.yaJ ^ ii^JLCjy^ y^ 3 ^ — 4..^ 4 y.%> jyl tyA KJfy A . * ^,% A ^ 

(Af- ly^ ly— ^ Oi- (.J* ^ b; 3?" ^ ^ ^ — OSt* ^y* 

Oy -^4 ilob; tA* -yA Ly jITyi ^psyJI <--»• *3 

- ,y5C;5^ Ui^' ^y^ I il 1*3^ Js-A^ '^J3y’« c;*f: ^ 3^ 

l_^yJI >--A- jyl Oys^ - »-^bj «-l IS^ Oy-*y* ^Iji "^jlp A«JUa-» 

f** *T**^ 3 ^ “ xJyA iSji cr:. ly^^AA^L jyj ,,^1 jyl^^ly _p j 5 

^jU - ^ Ijy* j»yi'*-» J3I C-llfe yj (J^ J Xjjli* Uy^3 (♦* 

* 4 . 1^3* ciil^j.^ ^ 

That* is his opening and he ends 

- «C^* 3 ^ ^ ot:**3-*iA 


He has lucidly stated the causes for the lack of Patriotism among 
the Indians. Patriotism, according to him, consists in self-assertiveness. 
He advises the Indians to peruse the history of independent nations. 
He then cites the example of the people of Sparta and exhorts them to 
follow in their footsteps. 
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As an editor of the newspap)er, whenever Prof. Ramchandar’s advice 
was sought by members of his profession, he gave it unstintedly. His- 
suggestions were respected and put into practice. When some of his 
colleagues ,sent their learned paj^rs, he published them with thanks.^ 

Among his subscribers, the following deserve to be mentioned : — 
Pandit Jawala Rakher Jiwari, Muhi-ud-din Hasan Khan Bahadur, 
^dr-ul-Islam, R. L. E. Hamilton, Lala Jagat Narayan, Chander Sabib- 
Singh, Dr. Springer, E. L. Robarts, J. Moor, Grattons, Cunningham^ 
R. B. Smith, QSder ‘Ali, Mustaqim Jung Bahadur, Muhammed Gha u fh «- 
the editor of Aftdb-'Alm Tab, Wajid ‘Ali, the editor of Zubdat-ul-Akhbdr, 
etc. 

As one belonging to the Fourth Estate (the activities of which have 
not been sp tar appreciated by scholars in India) Prof. Ramchandar 
was in close touch with the editors of the following contemporary 
newspapers. The Delhi Urdu Akhbdr,~ Qiran-us-Sa‘dain,^ The Malwa 
A^bdr,* Akhbdr-ul-Jiaqd'iq,^ Aftab-‘Alam Tdb, Zubdat-ul-A^bdr, 
Matla-ul-Ajihbar, §adr~uUAkhbdr, Sud/iagar of Benares, Fwd’idus Shdiqln. 
'Omdat-ul-Aklibdr.^ Sayyid-ul-Akhbdr,'^ Asad-ul-Akhbdr, Ahsan-ul- 
Akhbdr.^ . ' ~ — - 

Prof. Ramchandar did not hesitate to give full publicity to many 
inifxjrtant works published by his own press, or for the matter of that,, 
by any other publisher. We find advertisements appearing, now and 
then, in ' his newspaper. A few of these are: — Badr-i-Munir, 
Maihmvi-i-Mlr Hasan, Khairkhwa-i-Hind, Mohibb-i-Hind, Risdla-i- 
Mubarak, Persian Kalam of Sadr-ud-din. ’ Athar-u^-Sanadld, ‘Ajd’ib-i- 
Rdzgdr, etc. 


(a) Rc^, for instance, the Article, “ How to calculate datest in A.D,, Jroni Hijri/* contributed by the 
^itor of fiddr-ul-A^bdr. " How are seasons caused/" by the editor of Qiran-m-Sa*dain, “ The Hill 
btat%on of Mussori/" by Karim-ud-din, Assistant Editor of Qiran-us-Sa'dain or the Article on **The 
Law of Gravity, contributed by the Editor of ^adr-uLAkhbdr or the article on “ Character Buildinc 
by the editor of Mhi Urdu Aahhar, etc 

2. Vide, K. Sajunbrs t>aper, pp. cit., pp. 128-132. 

3» Ibid. 

4. Vide, K. Sajunlal 3 paper, "Indian Historical Proceedings," XV, pp. 53-56. 

5. Vide, K. Sajunlal's paper, “ Indian Historical Proceedings, " XXli, pp. 68-69. 

6. V uie, K. Sajunlal s paper, ’ Indian Historical Proceedings, " XXIV, pp. 100-106. 

7. We appen^ng a note on Sayyid-uLAkhbar, in order to clear some doubts, entertained by 

scholars. Kah bahib and Margarita Barnes have not much to say on this paper. For tl\e interest of our 
readers, wc may add, that Sayyid-ul-Abhbdr started its career in 1837, when it published a six page issue. 
11 w as a weekly publication. Its subscription was Rs. 2/- a month. It utilized news-items and reports 
from (jiran-us-Sa dam, the Delhi Urdu Ahhbdr, Majma* -uLAhhbdr. Its last page was d^oted to 
the current l^al topics. Litigants and clerks immensely liked it. Its editor Maulvi ‘Abdul was 

not OTly quwihed, but had a passion for legal phraseology. His comments and explanatory notes 
on ^ circulars by the court of Metcalfe, made it, undoubte^y, the hot favourite of the v^ils. 

Dcstdes Abdul ^afur, being a close relative of the Munsiff of Delhi commanded more popularity and 
re.spcct than others. ^ 


4.U continued, till 1848. Kali Sahib's reading based as it was on Sirdj-uLAkhbdr to the efiect 

that It Hourish^ m 1843 ; However, we may by the way add, that Sayyid-uLAkhbdr was even noticed 
in the issues of rwdid-un-Ndzirtn of 1848. In 1847, it increased the number of pages for each issue to* 
8 pages, instead of 6 pages. 


Margarita Barnes seems quite incorrect to assign this paper, as the first Urdu Newspaper in India. 
8. writer possesses 2 volumes of it. 
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PROFESSOR RAMGHANDAR AS AN URDU JOURNALIST 

No doubt news-reporting is an art. Prof. Ramchandar is an adept 
in this line for whenever he supplied his readers with items of news, 
he took care to give facts and figures so as to present a true picture. 

The Fawa'id-un-Ndzirin has reported on the work of the Beggar 
Relief Cbmmittee to its readers which we pass on to our readers for 
their general information. 

In the year 1842, Martin Keenes collected funds in order to give 
relief to the fwor and needy people. So a committee was formed to carry 
on these activities. The monthly subscriptions by the Indians was 
Rs. 297-14-0 to which Europeans added their quota of Rs. 142 a month. 
This handsome amount was utilized for the upkeep of the poor people, 
which numbered 240. Each.one of the poor persons was given Re. 1-6-0 
a month, and blankets were supplied free to them. Two Indian flakims 
namely, IJakim Rafiq ‘All, and yakim Ghulam Najaf were in charge of the 
Shafa KhSna. As time passed this* Beggar Relief Committee, with 
increased funds at its command, grew in importance and served useful 
purpose. The Delhi Urdu AMkbdr gives further details on this topic. 

Here is another item of news which by increasing our knowledge 
of details, enhances our delight. It gives facts and figures relating to the 
city of Delhi. These enlighten us with regard to the economic and 
social condition of the people of Delhi a hundred years ago. It is 
interesting to know that in Delhi, there were a dozen thanas, 500 
chatter-mahals, 18,327 puckka houses, 7224 katcha houses, 9780 
puckka shops, 156 katcha shops, 261 mosques, 186 temples, 196 
schools. The total number of houses and shops of both categories 
numbered 35,556. A glance over the population figures gives us the 
number of Christians (male, female and children, all told) as 321. The 
Muslims and Hindus all numbered 66,120 and 71,530 respectively. 
There were 50,060 males, 51,546 females, 20,278 boys, and 16,693 
girls. The population of Delhi city, including the fert, was no more 
than 1,37,973 (contrast this with the present day figures). 

In 1846, the number of babies born was 3904 (of either sex), marriages 
celebrated 953, deaths recorded 4950 (males, females and children). 
While a year earlier, that is in 1845, the birth record showed 41,192 
(of either sex), marriages celebrated were 1024, deaths 4762. 

Similarly we come across census figures of Lahore for the year 1847. 
These too reveal interesting facts. The total number of shops and houses 
was 28,594. Extract of figures of the Muslim and Hindu states as taken 
froni Sadr-ul-Akhbdr. reveals these interesting facts : — * 


State 

Mohallas and 
Houses 

Big Houses 

Mosques 

Total 

Muslim 

363 

6,121 

212 

9.256 

Hindu 

. . 406 

6,586 

Dharmasalas 

149 

10,124 


I. Vide, Fawd* id’Un-Ndzirin, Vol. 3, No. 15, dated 24th July, 1848. 
a. Vide, Ibid., No. 3 of February, 1847. 
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Nationality 

Females 

Males 

Children 

Total 

Muslims and English 

18,406 

18,002 

13.383 

46.761 

Hindus 

14.625 

6,658 

7.404 

32 , 06 a 

Sikhs , . . 

2,113 

855 

484 

3.450 


Wc do not mention other details pertaining to animals, etc. : 
Likewise we come across census figures of some old localities ( •» j ^0 


of Lahore.^ 

Name of Locality 

Mohallas 

and 

Total 

Poor 

and 

Middle 

Houses 

Shops 

Baitaks 

Wells 

Shaikh Lh^q 

Bazars 

29 

1,269 

Class 

103 

545 

503 

118 

50 

Tallura 

. . 109 

2,609 

253 

1,862 

445 

49 

102 

Nanak Jog 

4 

522 

119 

196 

364 

43 

40 

Rarra 

III 

4.194 

355 

2,143 

1.525 

184 

186 

§hah BSz KhSn 

»39 

1.675 

153 

719 

666 

127 

75 

Bachawalay 

41 

t ,643 

189 

1.037 

341 

76 

94 

Mubarak KhSn 

154 

4.972 

434 

2,602 

303 

198 

107 

Chachavalla 

47 

1 . 591 

234 

1,222 

463 

72 

112 



1.875 


. ...-0 


T /-vA 



At the request of its readers that the paper should give detailed news 
of the Sikh War, the editor not only gave detailed items of news of the 
Sikh War, but also published maps and charts showing the arrangement 
of armies, number of so'diers that died in action, the number of soldiers 
wounded, etc. He also furnished a copy of the plan of the palace formerly 
occupied by the Maharajah Dalip Sing. Mufti Ghulam Sarver wrote the 
following chronogram on Maharajah Dalip Singh's bidding goodbye to 
Lahore : — 


jtoL 




J I y iji ' J JJt** j ' JJj^ 


One of the correspondents of Harkaru sought an interview with 
Dewan Mulraj when the latter was transported to Calcutta. It is 
interesting to read the conversation reproduced by this paper to which 
Fawa'id-un-Ndzirin devoted two pages. Few Urdu newspapers of those 
days recorded any interview like the one that appeared in this paper. 

Lala Mukundlal, a brilliant ex-student of Delhi Madrasa, was awarded 
a scholarship by the Government, for the study of Medicine. On his 
arrival by steamer at Calcutta on 2nd June, 1850, he sent a report of his 
journey, narrating his exfjeriences, and his first impressions of his first 
voyage, make an interesting reading.^ 


Vide, Ibid,, Vol 5. No. 7, dated 15th April, 1849* 
a. ibid., Isaue No. 7, dated itt April, 1850. 
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Before we turn our attention to other important publicaticais of 
Prof. Ramchandar, we would like our readers to know his views on 
Religion, a liltle more clearly. Prof. Ramchandar says that men cannot 
do without religion. If one religion is abandoned surelj^ another is adopted. 
These things have always existed, and, in his view, Avill continue to exist. 
Then he explains the importance of various religions or faiths. He used 
to say that service to humanity is no less than service to God. 

Writing about the scientific advancement of the people of Europe, 
Prof. Ramchandar says that the spirit of man craves a friendly God. 
Miracles, he says, once the monopoly of the Church, will now be 
performed by the state, which will provide no less than a heaven on 
earth, here and now. For here as elsewhere, it is the right type of the 
people that guide the state. The Indians have yet to learn much. 

Thanks to his undaunted and courageous spirit. Prof. Ramchandar 
had the unique distinction of publishing the first Urdu Journal in Delhi, 
perhaps in India.^ 

Prof. Lais Ahmad mentions the fact that Prof. Ramchandar published 
two journals, one by the name of Khair-Khwah-i-Hind and the other was 
called Mohihb-i-Hind, and according to him. 

^ 

o' 

aJLj I jjI j ^ ji •. o' ' uTr* 

(jtr* ^ ^ ^ oL-'jlT - 2 j5 )ill^ ^ pU S’ 

It is unfortunate that there seems to be the impression that 
Prof. Ramchandar was the author of two different journals, both of 
which were published at one and the same time. This impression, as it 
is misleading, deserves our immediate attention. 

To our knowledge, very few scholars seem to know much about this 
valuable journal — the first of its kind. Scantily known, neglected, and 
ignored, as it appears to us, it deserves our notice all the more. 
Prof. Ramchandar as its editor has done much for the spread of 

1. Vide, Abul Lais Siddiqi “ The Urdu Press in the igth Century*' Booklet, pp. 2 and 3, published by 
the MajliS'Mufannafin, Aligarh. 

2. Referring to this journal Garcin-de-Tassy says: 

iill ^ j\ £, uJ^Joyj ^ 

a jjL. j (,.*1 ju fl’ ^ 

- J* j S ‘j'l j «iL* fU jjl cJU X J*' A 

This statement, perhaps requires corre^ion. In the Brat place the editor’s name is Ramchandar and 
not Ramchandar Dam, as staud by Garemnde-Tassay. Secondly the name <A the jounud referred to 
above is M<^ibb-i-Hind and not MafjMb-i-Hind, 
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knowledge in particular, and service to Urdu language in general. Indeed 
all the Urdu-knowing public should feel grateful to him. That is why 
we propose to do some justice at least to this first Urdu Journal, which 
hitherto, fqr no fault of its own has remained unnoticed. 

In the issue of Fawa’id-un-Ndzirin dated 19th August, 1847, of whicji 
Prof. Ramchandar was the editor we find there appears an advertisemerit 
to this effect ; “ For the information of the enlightened readers, the 
editor has the pleasure to inform that he would shortly bring out an 
Urdu Journal called the Khair Khwah-i-Hind, every month. 

The issue No. 17, dated i6th September, 1847, announces the 
publication of Khair Khwah-i-Hind, this announcement is interesting as it 
lays down the aims and objects of the journal. And this being so we quote 
it in full, for the benefit of our readers : — 

j 4 ^ *L jA aI L»j t ^ L> 

«ili' LIjI _ jJi (Sji ^ isL- (d** - AC'.i. 

jd* Jjl - | >t J' a fS- j 

^ ^ b" ^ dL ^. 4 ^ a 4 ^ w-jiA 

■“r-i-d-J Jj' - S dL-iJol ijr.3.y^ jjl jjl eT d'*- jF - 

• j^3 CjliljL oL j_jl _ 0_^ Liib aJLj 

^ ^ _ *A S~ aJL-j fj-\ APcAiO — 

— ^^,3J ^ d cSj ^ L 

JkA{ Ai Sb* ^ oljL».l A*.^ j_jl d-^ aJLwj Aj Ai ^yb J jd^ db»-t|tf 

_ &.~Aj J" d^ “ddl Aj A^L IXAj u/^ tj" l»tJ^ oj ^ 

A perusal of a number of volumes convinces us beyond a shadow 
of doubt that the editor in keeping with his dignity nobly upheld its aims 
and kept up its high standard as promised. 

At the close of this advertisement, mention is made of the contents 
of the first volume. They read thus ; — 

d>j^ iS «b*' jE*' .Aiy dji .3^ 3 ^ iS 3 ''^ I ai^a, -O'dj*. dji 

03 *^ djI - * 2 L.J Aj Ajlya. _ **. 

dL^j^VA l*..d^ ^—3^ ^^3^^ ^ 3 ^ " 4A 3 ' ^ A ^^ ift) aa .4 ^ ** 

•j 5 Ai' ~ ‘-'i!-d/“ ^jb^ '^'^3 dj*i ffl '« !•>“ - ^£.b* aJL,j 

A jA L »4 ^/d^ 3^3*^^ A,*.^ iS^ d^ ** A* ^ yu A^y I 

Axy ^ J a ^ dt*i^U .X^aS yaigy I (» d^A^ 

• ^ ^^^ 3 ^ b^ 
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]^t a month later, the name of the Journal changed to Mohibb-i-Hmd 
as in Miraapur. there was another newspaper of that name. This 
aimotmcement appearedin oneofthe issues of October, 1847. It states 

aT* aJ JOU ^ ^ aJ*“J ” 

^ -y *je-* uy oii-jJtUk ju* jLi.1 

- <Sj^ jji Ai b* v' - ^ ^ j 

^^^b tr* - j ‘b**-^ ^ (*^ ^ *s v_.-.Lu y 

It j ^ X* «b*--;i^ ^br Jj' ^ a!U.j 

This gives us an idea of the integrity auid honesty of the editor for 
no sooner did he come to know the fact that there was a newspaper of 
the name of Khair Khwdh-i-Hind than he immediately changed the name. 

So we find that there was, after all, one Urdu Journal, which went 
by the name of Khair Khwdh-i-Hind for the first month, i.e., September, 
to be changed into Mohibb-i-Hind, in the second month of its issue, viz.^ 
October, 184'j'. 

This journal attracted the attention of the public, and in a short time, 
it became popular. It was not only patronised by the nobles of Delhi, 
but the Europeans took great interest in it. In the list of subscribers 
published now and then, we find the following mentioned as subscribers : 

(i) Ghulam Ghauth Khan, the editor of Aftdb ‘Alam Tdb, (2) Elafiz 
Sadr-ul-Islam, (3) Mir Munshi Shahmat ‘Ali, Mir Munshi. Indore 
Residency, (4) The Editor of Sadr-ul-Akhbdr. (5) Pandit Kedarnath, 
(6) Pandit Jwala Pershad, (7) Dr. Springer, Principal, Delhi College, 
(8) E. Roberts, Magistrate, Delhi, (9) Mr. Gibbons, Judge, Delhi, (10) 
J. Moor, (ii) E. Fraser, (12) Wakefield, (13) G. Ludlow, (14) Pandit 
Jewar Rakhen Tewari, (15) Nawab ‘Arab Jung, (i6) Mohiuddin Husain 
Khan. (17) Munshi Shaikh Qadim ‘Ali, (18) The Editor of Matla'~uU 
Akhbdr, (19) Maulvi Mohammad Baqir Husain, (20) Maulvi Pia-ud-din 
Rais in Delhi, (21) Mufti Sadr-u§-Sudur and a host of others. 

The journal appeared regularly every month. But once in 1847, when 
the editor fell ill, its publication was delayed. Similarly, in 1848 when 
Prof. Ramchandar while riding his horse met with a serious accident, 
and was laid up in bed for a month, there was some delay in its publication. 
He tendered an apology to its readers and subscribers for the 
inconvenience caused by the late publication, stating the reason.' 

Many articles that appeared in the paper are no doubt translations 
from JEnglish and Persian books of history, geography, etc., which the 
editor openly acknowledged in its issues. Among original contributions 
mention should be made of Prof Ramchandar to whose credit stands a 
long list of such articles. He has utilised material published by the 
Vernacular Translation Society to which he himself had also contributed. 

Articles on the History of Sind were contributed by Shahmat ‘AJi, 
who translated in Urdu Dr. Springer's Persian Sind History, wMe 
Munshi Ashraf ‘All Wasiti, the Assistant Editor of Fawd’id-un-Ndzirin 

0-5 
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contributed a paper on Kashmir. The contributions from the Editor of 
Qiran-us-Sa'dain, Delhi Urdu Akhbdr. Akhbar-id-HoQd' iQ, were 
gratefully published and acknowledged. 

We shall now give our readers an id^ of the contents of these volumes. 
As the first volume has already been noticed, we proceed with the second 
volume of October. Its contents were ; — 

(1) The History of Oudh with portrait pictures of the Nawab 
$huja‘-ud-Daulah and Asaf-ud-Daulah. 

(2) Training of Indians. 

(3) Articles on Sadhus -their way of living, etc. 

(4) Astronomy — ^Planets — illustrated with sketches, etc. 

(5) Qa§ida of Dhauq. 

We have carefully perused the volumes of 1848 of Mohibb-i-Hind ; 
we fii tl that the title and the contents appear both in English and Urdu. 
The title reads “ Mohibb-i-Hind ” or the “ Monthly Urdu Magazine ” 
by Ramchandar, Teacher of Science, in the Delhi College. 

Wc will quote one more issue for the interest of our readers. 

On the title page, one finds the name of the current month, ‘^he month 
of publication or Mohibb-i-Hind, volume No. and year. Below it is 
mentioned the price of the journal ; Re. i/- a month — postage charges to 
be paid by the subscribers. 

Then follows the contents in English and Urdu. The details of the 
contents, for instance of volume 5, December issue of 1848, are 

(1) The History of Bengal. 

(2) Eclipses and their direction. 

The first article on the History of Bengal takes up 49 pages and is 
divided into the following sub-headings : 

Nawab S'raj-ud-Daulah ; Nawab Mir Ja'far ; Lord Clive ; Verelest ; 
Cartier ; Warren Hastings ; Cornwallis ; Sir John Shore ; Wellesley ; 
Cornwallis ; George Barlow ; Minto ; Marquis of Hastings ; and 
Bentinck, with illustrations. 

It is interesting to note that many of the articles of interest published 
inf Fawd’id-un-Ndzirin dippear in Mohibb-i-Hind whh similar illustrations. 

Before we close this paper, we shall give a list of the contents of some 
of its volumes read by us for the interest of our readers. These volumes 
contain 50; 55; 51 ; 49 and 51 pages respectively: — 

Volume 6 of 1848 deals with : 

(1) The History of the Mughal Dynasty. 

(2) Ice, Snow, Rain and Clouds. 

(3) Divisibility of Matter. 

(4) Diving Bell. 

(5) Some Urdu Poetry (’UstSd Hakim Mo'min). 

Volume 7 deals with : 

(1) The History of the Mughal Dynasty from Sh^ Alam to the 
present time. (That is up to the time of writing). 

(2) Natural History of Vertebrate or Backbone Animals. 

6 * 
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(3) Some Urdu Poetry. 

Volume 8 deals with : 

(i) Nati^l History of Animals. 
iz) System of Moral Philosophy. 

(3) The Life of Demosthenes. 

(4) The History of Bundi. 

Volume 9 deals with : 

(1) The History of the Raja of Bundi. 

(2) The Life of Julius Caesar. 

(3) Dreaming (Dreams). 

(4) The Life of Sir Isaac Newton. 

(5) Life of Confucius. 

(6) Railways. 

Volume 10 deals with : 

(1) The History of England. 

(2) The History of Kotah. 

(3) Vernacular Education. 

Volume II deals with : 

(1) The History of England. 

(2) The Life of Cicero. 

(3) Edward I of England. 

(4) The City of Kotha and Map. 

Volume 12 deals with : 

(i) The History of England. 

' (2) The Journey to Himalayas. 

(3) Henry VIII and Queen Elizabeth. 

Volume 1 3 deals with : 

(1) The History of England — Charles I. 

(2) The History of Jaipur. 

(3) Wisdom and Human Body. 

(4) Miscellaneous. 

The contents of Volumes 33 and 34 of 1850 are noted here. 

Volume 33 deals with ; 

(1) The History of the City of Gaur — otherwise known as 
Janatabad, the former capital of Bengal, with maps and illustrations. 

(2) Evil Spirits. 

(3) The History of Sind (From the translation of Mir Sljahmat ‘All) 
Volume 34 deals with : 

^i) The History of Damascus and Life of its People. 

(2) The History of Egypt. 

(3) Evil Spirits. 

Almost all the above-mentioned articles are fully illustrated. It is 
possible that we might be able to unearth some more volumes of this 
journal. 

We have noticed that some of its articles are very interesting and 
they add to our knowledge. For example, the article on Delhi gives us an 
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idea of the social and economic life of the pwple of Delhi. Some 
ariicIcvS are amusing, while others dealing with scientific topics, seem to 
us to have been written to dispel wrong notions from the minds of the 
public. An article on Asbestos describes what it is and explains how it 
IS fire-proof. Articles on various aspects of education are useful to its 
readers. Articles dealing with the History of England or the History of 
Bengal appeared in instalments and continued for some time. Advertise- 
ments pertaining to the publication of interesting books also appear. 

The Mohibh-i-Hind continued its useful service up to 1852, for we 
find the issues of Fawd'id-un-Ndzirin of 1851, make frequent references 
to it. But from 1852 onwards nothing is mentioned about it. Therefore 
we presume that it stopped publication. 

Devoted to his art, scorning the censure of the public (when he became 
a Chri.stian) and striving with all his might to do the right 
according to his light, we may add that he stands alone as a unique 
example of new ideas struggling against the old. 

There is much more to be written on the work of Prof. Ramchandar, 
However, we have taken one aspect of his life, as an Urdu journalist. 
We feel, we have said enough in this note to justify his claim to a niche 
in the temple of fame as any of the proudest who have claimed that 
honour. 


K. Sajun Lal. 



SOME UNPUBLISHED DOCUMENTS IN THE IMPERIAL. 
RECORD DEPARTMENT OF THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 
HAVING A BEARING ON ANGLO-NIZAM RELATIONS 


Secret Progs. 1775, 24th April 
No. 3. 

Hon’ble Sir & Sirs, 

H erewith we have the Honor of enclosing to you translates of 
two Letters the one from Nizam Ally Cawn and the other from 
his Minister Ruccun Ud Dowlah both containing a requisition 
of Assistance of Troops to be sent into the Deccan, By the Treaty with 
the Soubah concluded 1768 — Copy of which was transmitted to your 
Presidency. This Government engaged to assist the Nizam with two 
Battalions of Sepoys & 6 pieces of Artillery manned by Europeans 
whenever he should require it and the situation of our Affairs should 
admit of our sending such an Armament into the Deccan. Copy of our 
Letter to the Soubah and Ruccun Ud Dolwah wait for you herewith. 

The Soubah in his above mentioned Letter desires us to recommend 
to your Honor &ca. to take possession of the Province of Cuttack. It is 
possible in case his requisition be complied with that he might also be 
prevailed upon to put the country in possession of the Guntoor Circar 
& to grant a remis.sion of the Peishcash amounting to five Lacks of 
Rupees annually. And it may be observed that if we refuse to comply 
with the acquisition he may be induced to seek the assistance of the 
French. The objections which occur to the Measures are that the distance 
of the country where the Troops are required to act is very great, that 
our Forces have been weakened by the Assistance sent to the Gentlemen 
on the Malabar coast, that the season of the year is quite unfavourable 
to Military Operations to which may be added the uncertainty we are in 
with regard to the designs of ihe Presidency of Bombay and of the connec- 
tion between Raganaut Row and Moudhajee Bhonsalah and that the 
Soubah has specified that the payment of the Troops must be defrayed 
out of the growing Peishcash none of wh'ch will become due before the 
end of October next, of course the advances must be made by the Com- 
pany and the Peishcash’s would be very unequal to the Disbursements, 
which would accrue. And we are moreover of opinion that if it were 
thought adviseable to send a Body of Troops at any time to the assistance 

c—e 
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of the Soubah, we ought not to limit the Number to the express terms 
of the Treaty but that such a Force should be sent as might not only 
ensure success in any Operations they might undertake and thereby 
prevent any disgrace to the English arms and might also be able to 
make their way good and by no Means be subject to the controul of any 
country, power which must be the case if only the Detachment stipulated 
in the Treaty were to be employed. 

We have thought it incumbent on us thus to give your Honour &ca. 
our Sentiments in consequence of the Soubah's Application. 

Accompanying is a Letter addressed to the Governor-General from 
the Nabob which he has requested us to forward to him. 

We are &cs., 

A. Wynch &CA. 

Fort St. George, 

3rW April 1775. 

No. 4. 

T ratislation of a Letter from the Nizam Ally Khawn received 

25th March 1775. 

Copy. 

Al the time when I sent Rukken Ud Dowlah to Madras and a Treaty 
was concluded between me and the English Company it was stipulated 
that if it should become necessary and I should desire it Two hundred 
Europeans and two thousand Sepoys with ten* pieces of Cannon should 
be sent by the Company to join my standard and that I should defray 
their expenses. 

Last year Ragonaut Row after Nairayen Row was killed by the 
persuasion of Mawdhooje Bhonsaloh broke out in enemity (sic) and 
Disturbance but by the Influence of Heaven he received his due reward 
and fled beyond the Narbcdah. Again in the present year an amicable 
Negociation was begun between him and Maudheverow Nariayen Pundit 
Pridhan, the son of the late Nariayen Row but did not succeed of 
course. I again marched in pursuit of him and he fled a second time 
across the Narbedah. Now as the above-mentioned Bhonsalah has been 
the source of all these Disorders his Expulsion from the Provinces of 
Nagpoor Taundah &ca. is a Measure of the utmost Importance and the 
benefits that are likely to accrue from it to the English Clompany also 
deserve consideration more particularly with a view to the plundering 
and desolating of countries which is the constant practise of the Marattas. 
By the favour of Heaven I have at present near thirty five thousand 
Horse in my Camp and Maudhojee Bhonsalah cannot move to the side of 


* Six ? cf. art. 6, p. 30 of Aitchison, vol. x. 

6 * 
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Orissa and Bengali. You will therefore be pleased to write the Governor 
General Mr. Hastings that the late Possession of Cuttack which lies 
between Chicacole and Bengali and of which the Company hfive not yet 
had possession I must desire too, that agreeable to the Tenor of the 
Treaty you will send me two hundred Europeans, two thousand Sepoys 
and ten* pieces of Cannon and deduct theExpences of those Troops from 
the annual Income of the Circar arising from the Circars of Raiamundry 
&ca. and that you will send directions to the commander of the Forces 
that are at Ellore to join me with the said Armament by the way of 
Gomham as soon as may be. 

What shall I write more ? 


A true copy. 

R. Sullivan, 

No. 5. Seay. 

Translation of a letter from Rukken Ud Dowlah, received the 

24th March 1775. 

The Nizam my Master's Letter to you and the Nabob Waulaw Jah 
Behauder will explain to you the situation of Maudhojee Bhoslah and 
his Highness’s Resolution of rooting him out, a Measure that seems to 
promise much Advantage to the English Company. It will be proper 
therefore that agreeable to his Highness’ desire and the Articles entered 
into the Treaty you send the Body of English Troops with the Artillery 
as therein mentioned by way of Cbmham as speedily as may be to the 
Presence and their Maintainance shall be accounted for out of the Income 
of the Sircar. You and the Nabob Waulaw Jah will be pleased to 
write to Ammaud Ud Dowlah Irraudit Jung. Mr. Hastings the Governor 
General of Bengali &c. to take possession of Cuttack which lies between 
Bengal and Chicacole and has not been brought under the Company’s 
Government ; please God the Bhonsalah will receive a proper chastise- 
ment from his Highness and the Soubahdurry of Berrar undergo the 
necessary Regulations. As to his Highness’s request of the Body of 
English Troops it arises merely from the confidence he has in the 
Company’s Sincerity of Attachment and Ingenuity of intention towards 
him and you will no doubt pay to it all that attention which it merits 
as such a conduct is truly admirable among Friends and produces the 
best Effects in increasing the Prosperity of their Affairs. 

What shall I write more ? 

Copies of the Nizam and Rukkum Ud Doulah’s Letters to the Nabob- 
having been sent to the President have been examined and found to tally 
so exactly as to admit of no other Translation. 

A true copy. 

R. T. Sullivan, 
Secretary. 


♦ Six ? (Art. 6 on p. 30 of Aitchison, vol. ix)< 
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No. 6. 

Translation of a Letter to Nizam Ally Khan. 

I have been honored by the receipt of your Highness's Letter wherein 
you desire, agreeable to the Tenor of the Treaty entered into with your 
Highness in 1768, that a detachment of two hundred Europeans and two 
Battalions of Sepoys together with ten pieces of Cannon may be sent to 
join your Highness’s Standard by the way of Comham and in return for 
which your Highness is pleased to desire that the Ck>vernor -Genera I 
Mr. Hasting's may be informed that it is your inclination that he takes 
po.ssession of Cuttack. And your Highness is further pleased to acquaint 
me that the Expences of those troops which you require shall be deducted 
out of the annual income of the Circar from the Circars of Rajah-mundry 
&c.' From the zealous attention which the English have paid to the 
treaty entered into with your Highness in 1768 and from the constant 
declarations which they have made of being at all times actuated by the 
strongest ties of friendship and regard towards your Highness’s Person 
and Covernment your Highness must be convinced that nothing could 
yield me greater* satisfaction than the having it in my power to afford 
you every assistance which you might think proper to require of me. 
From the Regulations which have lately taken place with respect to the 
English Government in India your Highness will be pleased to observe 
that no Military operations can be undertaken on this Coast without 
the concurrence of the Governor -General and Council at Bengal. To 
them therefore I must refer the consideration of your Highness’s present 
demand. 

A true copy. 

R. Sullivan, 
Secy. 


No. 7. 

Copy of a Translation of a Letter to Ruccun ud Dowlah, dated the 

April 1775. 

I had the pleasure of receiving yours and observe the contents 
particularly with regard to what you write in respect of sending a. Body 
of English Troops agreeable to the Tenor of the Treaty. You well know 
that in our Observation of the said Treaty and in a discovery of a 
steadiness of Attachment and Friendship on every occasion. We have 
not been at all Defective, in this view you may form an Idea of the great 
desire I have of affording the required assistance as however you will 
observe that by the regulations which of late have been established from 
home respecting the English Government in Hindoostan, We cannot 
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enter upon any Military Operations on this Coast without the consent of 
the Governor-General and Council at Bengali. It was therefore necessary 
to consult them on this occasion and accordingly his Highness’s Letter 
and yours have been forwarded to them. When I am made’ acquainted 
with their Resolution I will give you Notice thereof. I have sent an 
Arzdasht to his Highness fully expressive of the above particulars. 


A true copy. 

Sd./ — R. Sullivan, 
Secy. 

Agreed that the subject of the papers be for consideration until the 
next Council. 

Received two Letters as follows from Mr. Briston’s Resident at the 
Gourt ? of Owde. 


From the Nabob, 
Received 


Sec. Progs. 1775, 3rd July. 

No. 8. 

> 

Dated the Sth June 1775. 

Do do 


Two Packets having arrived from Nabob Nizam ud Dowlah, one 
directed to me and the other for you. I now send you your packet enclosed 
together with a Copy of the Nizam’s letter to me as well as of one from 
Vikaur ud Dowlah better known by the name of Nazeeb YarCawn, both 
of which you will peruse, What shall I say more. 

From Nizam ud Dowlah to the Nabob. 

Received at the Durbar. 

The Sth June 1775. 

It is long since I had the pleasure of hearing from you. Friendship 
and sincere affection require that you continually acquaint me with the 
state of your affairs. 

I wrote you sometime agb of what concerned Mawdhoojee Bhonsalah 
and of the arrival of our triumphant armament in the Province of Berar, 
of recent contingencies I have just to tell you, what the said chief Ending 
in himself no capacity of Resistence, applied himself to the obtaining of a 
Peace via mediation of his Vackeels offering, in terms of humiliations 
entreating solicitude, to pay an Annual Paskush to evacuate the forts of 
Amair, Dauoorah, Bhaup and other places on this sicle of the river Verdjbah, 
to bind himself by an engagement of general subjection and to give his 
own son as an hostage. Accordingly on the 5th of May he was presented 
to mie and now attends my stirrup. 
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This afiair concluded we undertook the expulsion of Ishrnaul Ca^ 
from Elichpoor previously admonishing him by wholesome instructioa 
and salutary advice. But fate having determined the period of his death 
he turned fi deaf ear to Council, came forth out of the Fort and practised 
the most absolute temerity. A small movement of our army whose 
numerous bands resemble the waves of an Ocean of Victory was the 
destruction of him and a multitude of his followers he was straight 
beheaded but his sons have implored forgiveness and the City and 
Province have undergone the proper regulations. 

In view to your Good wishes and attachment I acquaint you with 
these particulars and I have written to the Governor of Madras. 

The death of Ruccun ud-Dowlah which happened on the 27th of 
April last you must have had an account of from your Vackeel. 

Sect. Progs. 1775, 3rd July. 

No. 9. 

Copy of the letter to the Nizam 

Dated 13th June 1775. 

I have had the Honor to receive Your Highness’s Letter acquainting 
me of the success of your Victorious Arms, in the Province of Berar, and 
of the prudent Conduct of Mawdhoojee Bhonsalah in at length submitting 
him.self, to Your Highness’ clemency and Mercy ; and I present you with 
my best congratulations on the Occasion. 

In the Letter Your Highness did me the Honor of writing me, and 
which I received the 2Sth March, Your Highness is pleased to advance 
as a principal Reason for demanding the Aid of the English Forces, that 
the active Conduct of Mawdhohjee Bhonsalah, on the side of those 
disaffected to Your Highness's Government, required not only a severe 
Check, but that he should even be expelled from the Provinces of Nagpoor 
Jundah &ca.— On this Account it was, that Your Highness required 
the Assistance of the English Troops ; and I in consequence thereof 
wrote to the Governor -General & Council at Bengal without whose 
concurrence I am not authorized to undertake any Military Operations. 
By the Favor of Heaven, however, Mawdhojee Bhonsalah’s late well 
advised Conduct, hath warded off the Punishment Your Highness meant 
to inflict on him ; the which together with Your Highness' great success 
in the Berar Province and on the Overthrow of Ishrnaul Ca^n a 
circumstance of so fortunate a nature, that none other are now required 
than the soldiers cf Your Highness’ victorious Army, to keep Your 
Highness' Dominion in Peace and Quietness, and to awe the Temerity 
of your Enemies. 

What can I say more. A true copy. 

Sd./ — R. Sullivan, 
Secy.^ 
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No. 5. 


25th September 1775. 


Copy of a Letter from the Select Committee of the Presidency of Fort Saint 
George in Answer to one from Sir Edward Hughes of the 16th March 1775. 

Select Committee 
To 


Sir Edward Hughes, 

Commander in Chief of His Majesty's Ships in India, 

Sir, 

We have thus long delayed replying to your favor of the i6th March 
in order that We might be enabled to give you the most particular 
information respecting the French Force in India, and for which end our 
utmost Endeavours have been exerted. 

By the last accounts from Pondicherry we learn that their Force 
consists there of about 700 European Infantry, 150 Artillery, 90 
Commissioned Officers of different Ranks, 50 Conries, 50 Lascars, 400 
Seapoys, and 50 Peons. That at Karical they have 50 Europeans, 50 Seapoys 
and 30 Peons. 

Bazalat Jung, the Brother to the Soubah, who at present possesses the 
Circar of Guntoor or Mustafanagar has for a considerable time past had 
a number of Europeans, mostly French in his service. By the latest and 
best accounts we have been able to obtain his present Force consist 
of 150 European Topasses, and 1,200 Seapoys. Of these 69 European 
Infantry have lately joined him. He has also lately by means of the French 
received a considerable supply of Military Stores, viz., 

19s Chests of Gun Powder. 

127 Chests of Flints. 

377 Chest of Fire Arms. 

50 Bags of shot. 

3,000 Cannon shot. 

14 Small Guns. 

Altho’ we believe he has no views to the deteriment of the Company, 
yet we cannot be too watchful of his Motions considering the Number of 
French he has in his service. 

We have the Honor to be with Esteem, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient, 

, Humble Servants, 

(Signed) Ar. Wynch. 

Joseph Smith. 

Geo : Dawson. 

J. M. Stone. 

Fort St. George, 

19th June 1775. (Signed) James Copper, 

Asst. Secry. 
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No. 4. Sect. Progs. 1775, iith Decr^ 

To 

The Hon’ble Alexander Wynch, Esqr., 

President and Governor &ca. Council of Fort St. George.. 
Hon’ble Sir and Sirs, 


I have intelligence by Peons in Thriteen Days from Bailor! and eleven 
from Adoni that the Beseiged in Bellari have accommodated matters with 
Basalut Jung on conditions of paying him 60,000 Rupees of which 40,000- 
has been actually received and that the Camp with Monsieur Sally &ca. 
still continues there, waiting the remaining 20,000, which it was expected 
would be paid in a few days when Monsieur Sally was to March for 
Adoni. 

These Peons say that a Harcarrah from the Nizam, arrived at Adoni 
some days before they left it: and that it was currently reported thcre^ 
He had brought Instructions from Basalut Jung to prepare himself 
immediately for moving towards the Carnatic, and that the same 
Harcarrah was charged with Orders, from the Nizam to the Nabob's 
of Cuddapa and Carnoul, to Sevannore and Mora Row of Goutti to get all 
their Forces in readiness to join Basalut Jung and to enter the Carnatic 
with him — That the arrival of this Harcarrah had occasioned, an 
uncommon stir and Bustle at Adoni: and that a number of Messengers 
had been dispatched to different places in consequence of it. 


I have the honor &ca. 

Sd. Ai exr. Duncan.. 


Ongole, 

4t/i Novr. 1775. 


To 

The Hon’ble Alexr. Wynch, Esq,r., 


A true copy. 

R. S. Sullivan, 
Secy. 


President and Governor of Fort George. 


Hon’ble Sir, 

I have this Day received intelligence of the arrival of a party of Troops 
at the Fort of Condavir, from Bazalet Jung’s Army : and information,, 
tliat the Zemindars of the Guntoor Qrcar at call ordered to assemble 
without delay at Condavir, and there to wait the arrival of Bazalet Jung. 

As these accounts have been sent to me by a Zemindar of that Circar 
and as he has applied to me for instructions, whether to obey the Summons 
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which he has received and whether to pay a considerable sum of money, 
in advance of the new years Jumnmbundy, which has been required 
from him, as well as the other l^mindars by Bazulet Jung,. I think it 
my duty to request your speedy instructions upon this occasion. 

The Zemindar, who has applied to me is of consideration in the 
Guntoor, Gircar and I have great reason to think, that whatever line he 
may take will be followed by the others ; more especially as Vassareddy 
Rammanot the principal amongst them, (Sic.) with respect to extent 
of Country has a considerable district in the Mustaphanagur Circar : 
and as another Zemindar will be very much influenced in his conduct 
by a Soucar here, to whom he is nearly allied and who is attached to the 
Company. 

It has been (Sic.) suggested to me by a person often employed 
from the Soubah's Court that the Soubah would be well pleased to hear 
the Company had taken possession of the Guntoor Circar as that would 
give him the argument with his Brother of acting under Necessity and 
submit to you whether the orders which have been sent to the Zemindars 
by Bazalet Jung and the arrival of the Troops at Condavir, do not 
furnish sufficient ground for such a measure, and whether it would not be 
thoroughly justified by your continuing when in possession, to offer the 
same terms, to the Soubah, which have been already proposed to him : 
more especially as the payment of the October Kist, which has been this 
day made upon his receipts, must be a proof to him of the Company’s 
favorable disposition towards him. 

While the Circar has no other protection than from the few Troops 
now in it and the affections of the Zemindars to Bazalet Jung, there 
can be no doubt, but that the party at Ongola, could take possession of it, 
with scarcely the appearance of op^sition : and the near approach of 
the Harvest, which will be gathered in the course of next Month, would 
make this particularly advantageous to the Company : whereas, if it be 
deferred any time, a part ofthe Revenue will necessarily be collected as has 
been usual in advance : probably the taking possession will be rendered 
difficult, and an alarm be given to those 2^mindars of the Mustaphanagar 
Circar, whose Countries he opposite to that of Guntoor, and the collection 
of our Revenue from them, be thereby rendered precarious. 


I am with respect &ca., 
Sd. John Whitehill. 


Masaulipatam, 
2nd! Novr. 1775. 
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To 


The Hon’ble Alexander Wynch, Esqr., 

m 

President and Governor &ca. Council Fort St. George. 
Hon’ble Sir and Sirs, 

Having regularly advised the President of the Desertions from Ellore 
as they happened and having forwarded to him the Proceedings of the 
General Court Martial held upon them, I will not intrude upon your 
time with a particular account of them, The members that have gone off, 
will sufficiently show your Honor &ca., how greatly this spirit has 
prevailed : and I hope excuse my taking the liberty of proposing that 
some effectual means may be taken to prevent this Evil from spreading 
farther. When Captain Marcele marched a Detachment from Ellore to 
the Carnatic in May last, he lost thirty men ; who were received by Bon 
Enfant in the Guntoor Circar, and sent by him to Adoni. The re- 
presentation which was made by the late President upon the occasion 
to Bazelut Jung, strongly pointed out the Injury which the Company 
sustained in the loss of so many of their Men : and expressed his 
expectation that Bazalut Jung would discourage such a practice in 
future, and as-sist the Company in recovering from Bon Enfant, those 
Men whom he had taken into his service. The Instances now before us 
too plainly shew the little effect. This representation had upon him 
and leave us little room to hope that a second application of the same 
kind would be more regarded : indeed, if I may be allowed to declare 
my opinion I must say I think the conduct of Bazalut Jung in supporting 
in his service and loading with Honors and power a Frenchman, and 
by entrusting him with the Collection of the Revenues and Management 
of a Country, which he owes in a great measure to the Bounty of the 
Company and this in Contempt of their remonstrances and friendly 
applications, indicates a mind so little favorable to the Company that 
itmay reasonably be aj^rehended, He would not lose a good opportunity of 
joining with their Enemies. His Intrigues with Hydre Ally in 1767 
shew, that this is not an Idle apprehension ; and with his late Conduct is in 
my Judgement sufficient ground to put us on our Guard. I am induced 
therefore to propose to your consideration the sending a Person to the 
Soubah to remonstrate to him upon the Conduct of Bazalet Jung. For 
as our Connection with the latter proceeds entirely from his affinity to 
the Soubah, and as there is an article in the Treaty expressly provimng 
for the delivery of disobedient and refractory servants of whatever Rank, 
and more especially, as the Soubah insisted very strongly upon this article 
when Asheverow, who was driven out of his Zemindary in the 
Cammaniet Circar by Fazel Beg and took shelter in the Districts, and 
lastly as we faithfully observed this article, by obliging Asheverow to 
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remove to some other Country, I think for all these reasons we have just 
cause to remonstrate to the Soubah : and to desire his assistance in 
recovering the Deserters, and for preventing the continuance of this 
practice. If he should in cons^uence of this, insist upon Bazalet Jung’s 
obliging Bon Enfant, to deliver up our people in his service, it will 
effectudly discourage others from Deserting : and by reducing that 
Partizans’ Numbers, considerably lessen his Influence in the Country. 
On the other hand if the Soubah should disregard our complaints or 
evade the performance of his Engagements in this article of the Treaty, 
your Honor &ca. may think the opportunity favorable for taking 
measures to have Bon Enfant removed from the Guntoor Circar, in 
which if he is suffered to remain unrestrained, he cannot fail to establish 
a powerful Influence, and in Case of a French War, or of our Troops 
being engaged in any distant part of the Country at the Time of Bazalet 
Jung’s Death, be enabled to dispute for a Time the possession of that 
Circar with the Company. I submit these considerations to Your better 
Judgement and am respectfully 

Hon'ble Sir apd Sirs &ca., 

Sd. Henry Brooke. 

Masulipatam, 

14th March 1773. 

Sect. Prog . iith December 1775. 

To 

The Hon'ble Alexander Wynch, Esqr., 

President and Governor of Fort St. George. 

Hon’ble Sir, 

I have the honor to transmit you with this a Letter received this day 
from the Soubah addressed to you. It came by express Tapplies : and 
altho’ I have no Letter, as has been usual with such addresses, yet I am 
given to understand it is an answer to your Letter upon the subject of 
the Guntoor Circar. 

Fazel Beg Cawn having applied to me for a Cowle or safe Conduct for 
his Brother Aliyas Beg Cawn and his Family to come here to celebrate 
the Marriages proposed to be made with the Family of Hussan Ally 
Cawn, I have granted one in compliance with his desire, and hope my 
having done so will meet with your approbation. 

I am with respect &ca.. 
Signed/ John Whitehill. 

Masulipatam, 

J 2 th November 1775. Yusuf Husain Khan. 



ORIGIN OF COURTLY LOVE AND THE PROBLEM 
OF COMMUNICATION 


I N his admirable work T/ie Allegory of Love, Mr. C. S. Lewis, writes . 
“ Everyone has heard of courtly love and everyone knows that 
it appears quite suddenly at the end of the eleventh century in 
Languedoc.”^ He, then proceeds to investigate the mystery of its origin. 
He agrees with Wechssler^ that the tradition is ‘ a feudalisation of love.' 
This view does not help us very much for there was feudalism in other 
parts of Europe as well. Why, then, did this particular tradition appear 
first in Provence, and spread to other parts of Europe from there after- 
wards ? On the other hand, if we have to agree with Henri Pirenne, 
Provence had remained cut off from European culture for several centuries,* 
before the appearance of the tradition there. 

Then Mr. Lewis examines most of the theories of origin rather briefly 
and dismisses them one by one. Neither the theory of the cult of the 
Blessed Virgin, nor the theory of Germanic origin proves satisfactory in 
the least. Here one is inclined to agree with him. Indeed great is the gulf 
that separates Wealheow^ from Marie of Champagne. But there are 
other theories Mr. Lewis dismisses even without an argument against 
them : “ Celtic, Byzantine, and even Arabic influence have been 
suspected ; but it has not been made clear that these, if, granted, could 
account for the results we see."® 

Finally, Mr. Lewis accepts the current theory that the tradition was a 
direct result of contemporary feudal conditions. He agrees with Faureil* 


1. C. S. Lewis, The Allegory of Love, 1938, p. 2. 

Lewis quotes Wcchssler's Das Kulturf^roblem des Minnesangs, 1909, Band I. p. 177. 

3, Henri Pirenne, Mohammad and Charlemagne, Eng. Tr. London, 1939. 

4, Beoimjdf, IL 612-618. 

5. Lewis, op. cit,, p. ii. 

6. Fauriel, Hisiaire de la Poesie Provencale, 1846. 
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that landless knighthood was possible in Provence.* He accepts the 
picture of a typical Provencal court drawn by ‘ Vernon Lee : ’ In the 
court there were many men but very few women. Around the women 
of nobler birth there was a throng of the whole male meiny,.the inferior 
nobles, etc. This is, however, a picture which reflects not only the 
Provencal court of the twelfth century but every feudal court in Europe. 
And Mr. Lewis has to admit in the end : “ All these circumstances come 
very near to being a ‘ cause ; ’ but they do not explain why very similar 
conditions elsewhere had to wait for Provencal example before they 
produced like results.”^ 

Of course all over Europe poets and courtiers had to wait for 
Provencal example, but elsewhere in the world this tradition, which came 
to Provence fully developed and rigidly conventionalized, was centuries 
old. The rigour and the haughtiness of the beloved (or "jafa”) the 
humility of the lover (or “ ijz ”), the enmity of the rival (or “ reqabat ”) 
the helpfulness of the confidant (“ razdan "), the lover's eternal faithful- 
ness (“ wafa ”) are some of the conventions one finds in early Persian 
poetry. Their similarity to the conventions of Provencal courtly poetry 
is striking. Persian poetry had learnt a great deal from Arabic ; which in 
its own turn had been influenced by a Persian literature (of the Sassanid 
period) now extinct. The influences of Persian taste on Arabic poetry 
are unmistakable ; but all that does not concern us in this article.® What 
concerns us, is, that right from the middle of the seventh century to the 
end of the eleventh century, when Provencal poetry made its sudden 
appearance, and after, there was a courtly tradition in the near East which 
influenced life and literature alike. 

Islamic law had brought about a segregation of women, which was 
not complete, but which made women, specially the women of aristo- 
cratic classes an object of idealized, and sometimes passionate adoration. 
“ The ladies of the royal household seem to have enjoyed a relatively 
large degree of freedom. A Mekkan poet, Abu-Dahbal al-Jumahi, did 
not hesitate to address love poems to 'Atikah, the beautiful daughter of 
Mu'awiyah, of whom he had caught a glimpse through the lifted veil and 
curtains as she was on a pilgrimage and whom he later followed to her 
father’s capital. The Caliph had at last to ‘ cut off the poet’s tongue ’ 


I. In ‘Umar Vs reign Arabian Moslems were not to hold or cultivate land, outside the peninsula* The 
Arabian conquerors lived in camps* In conquered territories the subject people were left in profession* 
and to cultivate the soil, occupying an inferior status. (Vide, fiitti History of the Arabs, 1937). No doubt 
under ‘Umar*8 immediate successor ‘Uthman permission was given to the Arabs to hold landed property 
in newly conquered countries. But it seems this latter policy did not affect the outlying provinces a 
Transoxania. (cf. Barthold, Turkestant Gibb Memorial Series). Frainct, although a much later 
conquest, was an area where the Arab (Chieftains preferred to live as landless ‘ knights ' rather than as 
permanent landowners, 
a. Lewis, op. cit*, p. 12. 

3. I intend to publish later a detailed analysis of courtly conventions in Persian poetry* 

D— 7 
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by offering him a subsidy and finding him a suitable wife.”' Another 
poet, the handsome Waddah-al-Yaman, ventured to make love to one of 
the wives of al-Walld P in Damascus in spite of the threats of the Caliph, 
and finally, paid for his audacity with his life.® 

The Prophet’s own great-grand- daughter, the daughter of the holy 
martyr Husayn, the proud and beautiful Sayyideh Sukaynah (t735). 
already forecasts and in some ways surpasses Eleanor of Aquitaine and 
Marie of Champagne. ” Sukaynah’s rank and learning combined with 
her fondness for song and poetry and her charm, good taste and quick- 
wittedness, to make her the arbiter of fashion, beauty and literature in 
the region of the sacred cities. Sukaynah was noted for her jests and 

hoaxes The brilliant assemblies of poets and jurists held in her 

residence, a sort of salon, never failed to be enlivened by her sallies of 
repartee.”^ 

Among the poets who belonged to Sukaynah’s circle was the prince 
of erotic poetry ‘Umar-ibn-abi-Rabiah (c 719) bom of a Christian 
mother. He ” made it his business to make love to the beautiful damsels 
pilgrimaging in Mekkah and al-Madinah as well as to such charming 
residents as the famous Sukaynah.”® 

Another lady praised by the poets and their patroness was ‘A'isijah 
bint T^lhah. ” This daughter of Talhah combined with noble descent 
a rare beauty and a proud and lofty spirit — the three qualities most highly 
prized ui a woman by the Arabs. No favour she requested could very well 
be refused. Her appearance in public was even more impressive than 
that of Sukaynah. Once, when she was on a pilgrimage to Mekkah, 
she asked the master of the ceremonies, who was also the governor of 
the town, to defer the public religious service until .she had completed 
the last of the seven prescribed processions around the Ka'bah. This 
the gallant governor of course did, which resulted in his dismissal from 
office by the Caliph ‘Abd-el-Malik. ‘A’isha’s record of marriages included 
only three. When her .second husband, Mus'ab ibn-al-Zubayr, who had 
also married Sukaynah and is said to have given each a million dirhams 
as dowry, took her to task for never veiling her face her characteristic 
reply was, “Since God, may He remain blessed and exalted, hath put 
upon me the stamp of beauty, it is my wish that the public should view 
that beauty and thereby recognize His grace unto them. Under no 
conditions, therefore, will I veil myself.”® 

Abu'I-Walid Ahmed ibn Zaydun (1003-71) the most remarkable 
of Arab Andalusian poets “ fell from grace probably on account of his 


1. P. Hitti, History of the Arahst 1937, p. 228-9, quoting ^ Aghani, ’ VoL IV, pp. i58-6x« 

2. Al-Walld rulcd,l7os-7i4. 

3. Hitti, op. cit, quoting * AghanV 

4. Hitti. op. cit, pp. 237 ff., quoting * AghanW Vol. XIV., pp. 164-5 and VoJ. XVIL pp, 97, loi-a, 

5. Hitti, op. ciU p. 250. 

Hitti, op. ciU quoting * Aghanu* 

1* 
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violent love for the poetess Walladah, daughter of the Caliph al-Mustakfi.”' 
This WallSdah, daughter of the Cordovan Caliph was renowned for 
personal charm and literary ability. Her home at Cordova was the meeting 
place of wits, savants and poets. ^ 

Europeans arc used too much to think of oriental court life in terms 
of harems and the enslavement of women. But the harem system was not, 
it seems, fully instituted until the time of al-Walid IP (ruled 743 744). 
The harem system and the first eunuchs* both came from Byzantium. 

Poems were addressed to queens, princesses and ladies of noble birth 
in Abbasid times as well. And there were scandals too, which found 
their way into poetry and romance. The story of Sfiams-un-Nehar® in 
' Arabian Nights ’ belongs as much to the tradition of courtly love as 
Cherstien’s Lancelot or Chaucer's Troilus and Cryseide. 

Much work has already been done to trace the origin of courtly love 
poetry of the troubadours to Arabic sources.® Ribera has traced the 
very word ‘ troubadour ’ back to an Arabic word.'^ Through its ballads 
and love songs Spanish Arabic poetry mainfested a tenderly 
romantic feeling which anticipated the attitude of medieval chivalry.* 
By the beginning of the eleventh century a lyric system pf " muwa shsh ah" 
and “ zajal ” developed in Andalusia. Both forms were based on a 
refrain for the chorus and were undoubtedly sung. Abu-Bekr ibn Quzman 
(1160) the wandering minstrel of Cordova raised “ Zajal " to a literary 
form. “ The two forms of “ zajal " and ‘ mu wa sh sh ah ' developed into 
the Castilian popular verse from ‘ Villancico, ' which was extensively 
used for Christian hymns, including Christmas Carols.”® 

” The emergence of a definite literary scheme of platonic love in 
Spanish as early as the 8th century marks a distinctive contribution of 
Arabic poetry.^® In Southern France the first Provencal poets appear full- 
fledged towards the end of the eleventh century with palpitating love 
expressed in a wealth of fantastic imagery. The troubadours who 
flourished in the twelfth century, imitated their Southern contemporaries, 
the ‘ zajal ' singers. Following the Arabic precedent the cult of the Dame 


!♦ Hitti, op. cit., p. 560. 

2. Hitti, op. ciL, p. 560. 

3. Hittii op. cit, p. 229. 

4. Hitti, op. dt., p. 229. 

5. ‘ Arabian Nights/ 152nd to 169th nights. 

6. Vid8 J. Ribera, La musica andaluza en las condones de travadores y troveros, Madrid, 1923 ; Ribera 

La musica de las Cantigas, Madrid, 1922 ; S. Singer, Arabischer und Europaische Poesie im Mitterlalterp. 
Berlin 1918, etc. ^ 

7. J. Ribera, op. cit, 

8. Hitti, op. dt. p. 561. 

9. Hitti, op. dt, pp 561-2 ; also vide J. Ribera, op. dt. 

10. Hitti, op. dt, p. 562 ; cf. Denis dc Rougemont, U amour et V Occident, (Eng. Tr,, * Passion amt 
Society " 1939)* 
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suddenly arises in South Western Europe.”* And, with platonic love 
and the cult of the Dame rises the huge structure of Dolce Stil Nuoyo^ 
with striking resemblance to a preceding similar tradition in Spanish 
Islamic poetry.* 

Indeed, more than a hundred years ago Stendhal had suspected the 
influence of Islamic culture on Provencal love, for in his interesting 
though unscholarly account of love in Provence he writes, “D’ou ^ait 
tomb^e dans ce coin du monde cette charmante forme de civilisation qui 
pendant deux si^cles fit le bonheur des hautes classes de la soci^t^ ? 
Des Maures d’Espagne apparemment.”* 

The resemblance between the near eastern courtly tradition and the 
Provencal amour vourtois is quite unmistakable. We also know the near 
eastern tradition has priority, for it makes its appearance in Arabic 
poetry, as early as seventh century A.D. , while in Provence this tradition 
emerges quite suddenly, full-fledged, in the form of a perfect code in 
the eleventh century. Still, ore thing remains to be decided ; whether 
this resemblance is a matter of mere chance ? Or whether this later 
tradition was derived from the earlier one ? The answer to this question 
lies in the history of Provence from the seventh to the tenth century and 
in the problem of communication between the Arab world and the 
Provence during these centuries,^ 

As we have seen, many orientalists have traced the growth of Provencal 
courtly love poetry to the Arabic poetry of Spain. But, the relationship 
of neighbourhood is, usually, not quite enough, and one may ask why 
did this tradition not make its first appearance in Spanish rather than 
in Provencal. 

We are told that in the ninth century, in Spain the Christians no 
longer knew Latin and texts of the Councils were translated into Arabic ; 
Spanish, therefore had, at least temporarily, severed all cultural relations 
with Latin and in thought and vocabulary was trying to ally itself to 
Arabic. The linguistic situation of the tenth century shows that, while 


t* Hitti, op. dt., p. 562* 

2. Vide, K. Vossler, Die Gdtliche Komodie, Entwichelungsageschichte und Erklarungt Heidelberg, 1907-9 ; 
Miguel Asin, Divine Comedy and Islam, London 1926 ; M. Asin, Abenmasarra y su escula, Crigenes de la 
filosofia hispano-mxisulamana, Madrid, 1914 ; A. R. NykFs Introduction to : A Book containing the 
Risala, etc., Paris 1931, (or its Spanish version. La Poesia a ambos lados del Pireneo Lada el ano 1100, in 
Andaluz I, 2, i933)* 

Some of these scholars have traced the source of the Cancionero and the Convito of Dante to the two 
books of Ibn Arabi. Tarjuman al Ashwaq (translated into English by R. A. Nicholson, London 1911), 
and Dakhair, Beyrout, 1894. M. Asin, Divine Comedy and Islam is s detailed study of Dante's Arabic 
sources. 

3. Stendhal, De V amour, Ch. 41, ‘ De I’amour cn Provence Jusqu'a la conqu^tc de Toulouse, cn 1328^ 
par les Barbares du Nord. ' 

4. A cultural and literary tradition like this must ne^ centuries of background. 
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being influenced by Arabic, Spanish was influencing it as well.* Still, 
it was not in Spain but in Provence that the fully developed courtly 
tradition emerged to influence Europe. 

Landless knighthood (if we are to accept the hypothesis of Fauriel 
and Lewis)* is possible only in a country where there is no peace and 
prosperity and where the problem of defence is a very acute one. In 
spite of the wars between the Arabs and the Christians, or civil wars 
within these communities, there was cultural and social stability in Spain, 
and the two cultures, Islamic and Christian, thrived side by side, each 
influencing the other peacefully. There were periods of peace and periods 
of healthy cultural contacts. There was no need of a conception of love 
based essentially on adultery in a society which was on the whole peaceful 
and secure. Indeed, if adultery there should be, the knights of status 
equal to that of the lady would also be there, and Frauendienst would be 
unnecessary. Only in a society where the knights of the nobler status 
have either been killed, or are in captivity, or have long departed to fight 
the enemy, knights of a lesser order or squires have an opportunity to 
offer love or protection to ladies of higher rank. Thus, roughly speaking, 
the courtly tradition as we find it in Provence presupposes a cultural, 
political and social anarchy on which it thrives. Such an anarchy persisted 
for two or more hundred years in Provence and not in Spain. And this 
anarchy was brought about by the invasions and incursions of the Arabs 
which were not organised as was their Spanish conquest but were rather 
like the raids of pirates. They made peaceful life impossible in Provence, 
and they made the introduction of one new clause possible in Provencal 
courtly code, namely the permission of adultery, for adultery always 
represents a disintegration of society and of the family system. 
Other clauses of courtly love they transmitted to the nobility and the 
society of Provence through hostile but chivalrous contacts. 

So let us turn to the history of Arab incursions in Provence and 
Southern France. And here is a chronicle of the military or other contacts 
of Arabs with the Western European coastline in general, and with 
Provence in particular.® 

A.D. 638 The Arabs took Jerusalem. 

A.D. 660 Mu'awiyah's accession. Mu'awiyah’s ships invaded 
Cyprus, Rhodes, Crete and Sicily. 

A.D. 675 Arabs attacked Spain by sea and were repulsed by 
Visigothic fleet. 

' » 

1. Lcvi-Provcncal, U Espagne hiusulmane au Xeme Siecle, Paris, 1932, p. 191 ; ** U arabe 4 tait la langue 
la plus couramment employee, mais elle ^tatit fortement influence par Tcspagnol, qu'on appclait 
al-agamiya, autant dans less toumeurs dcs phrases que dan Ic vocubulaire lui-mcme/' 

2. Lewis, op. ctt. 

3. Most of the events recorded here have been endorsed by the historians of this part of France and this* 
period. My two chief sources are, (i) Rcinaud, Incursions of the Muslims I into' France,, Piedmont and 
Switzerland, (Eng. Tr. by H. K. Sherwani, Islamic Culture, Hyderabad, January 1930 to October 193*) ; 
(2) Henri Pirenne, Mohammed et Charlemagne, Eng. Tr. London 1939. 

D— 8 
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A.D. 68 1 Okba reached the Atlantic ; a Romano-Berbcr 
counter-offensive. 

A.D. 694 King Egica (Spain) accused the Jews of conspiring 
• with Arabs. 

A.D. 710 The Arabs raided Corsica. 

A.D. 711 Tariq at the head of a Berber army attacked Spain 
and defeated Roderic, the Visigoth. 

A.D. 712 Arab reinforcements in Spain ; they took possession of 
the country. They raided Sardinia. 

A.D. 713 Musa bin Nu^air proclaimed the authority of the 
Caliph of Damascus at Toledo. 

A.D. 720 7 ’he Arabs captured Narbonne and besieged Toulouse. 
They raided Sicily. 

A.D. 721 Duke Eudes of Aquitaine drove the Arabs back but 
could not recapture Narbonne. 

A.D. 725 Arab offensive from Narbonne. Carcassone recaptured 
by them. They advanced up to Autun and took it. 

A.D. 727 They raided Sicily. 

A.D. 728. They raided Sicily. This year, or later, they raided 
the island of Lerins near Antibes.^ 

A.D. 739 They raided Sicily. 

A.D. 732 Emir Abd-er-Rahman of Spain captured Bordeaux, 
but was totally defeated by Charles Martel at 
Piotiers.^ 

The Arabs turned to Provence after this defeat. 
Sicily was again raided this year. 

A.D. 735 Yussef ibn Abd-er-Rahman, the Arab Governor of 
Narbonne captured Arles with the help ofMauronte,® 
the )uke of Marseilles and Provence.^ 


I. Henri Pirenne, Mohammed et Charlemagne, London, 1939. 

a. Most modem historians now agree this victory was not of a decisive importance. “ This battle has 
not the importance which has been attributed to it. It cannot be compared with the victory over Attila. 
It marked the end of a raid, but its effect was not really decisive. If Charles had been defeated all that 
would have happened would ha\^ been that the Musulmans would have pillaged the country more 
extensively." (Pirenne, op. cit., p. 156., footnote 2). 

3, Pirenne, op. cit., p. 1 56 ; Breysig, Jahrbucher des Frankischen Reichs. Die Zeit Karl Martels, pp. 77-78 ; 
Reinaud. op. cit. 

4, " It was only natural that the incursions of the Mussalmans into France (even after Piotiers) should 
loosen all tlie bonds of French society. This disorder was felt first of all in Septimania and then in 
Provence tlic two parts of France which had been totally deprived of governmental machinery since the 
fall of Visigothic kingdom." Certain ambitious persons who had carved out principalities for themselves 
and were called Counts or Dukes were afraid of both Charles Martel and the Duke of Aquitaine. " It 
was for this reason that they appealed to the Muslims of Narbonne, and made an alliance with them. 
Among these chiefs we are told, was Mauronte whose authority extended over the whole of Provence and 
to whom our chroniclers give the title of the Duke of Marseilles." (Reinaud, op. cit., Eng. Tr. in Islamic 
Culture, July, 1930, p. 405). 

8 * 
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A.D. 737 The Arabs captured Avignon, with the help of 
Maucontus,^ and ravaged the country as far as 
Lyons, and also Aquitaine. Charles marched against 
them, retook Avignon, defeated another Arab 
army which came by sea, sacked and burnt Agda, 
Beziers and Nimes, but failed to capture Narbonne.* 
L uitprand of Lombardy attacked the Muslims in 
Piedmont.® 

A.D. 739 The Arabs made a fresh incursion into Provence 
and Piedmont, but Charles defeated them with the 
help of the Lombards.* Charles disarmed the 
Christians near Narbonne, for they were suspected 
to be sympathetic with the Arabs® and carried away 
with him many Arabs as well as Christian prisoners 
as hostages. 

A.D. 752 Arabs, who had established themselves on the coast 
of Provence for some years, were expelled by Pippin 
who failed to take Narbonne.® 

A.D. 759 Pippin captured Narbonne. (Narbopne had remained 
in Arab hands from 720 to 759). This victory ended 
the first phase of Muslim penetration into Provence. 

A.D. 765 Ommayed Caliphate of Cordova established in 
opposition to the Caliphate of Baghdad. Pippin 
sent an embassy to Baghdad. 

A.D. 768 Pippin received envoys from the Saracens of Spain 
who arrived through Marseilles. The moors were 
causing alarm in the neighbourhood of Marseilles.'^ 

A.D. 778 Charlemagne's expeditionary force was defeated by 
the Arabs at Saragossa. 

A.D, 793 The Saracens invaded Septimania.® 

A.D. 795 Charlemagne established the Spanish March. 

A.D. 798 The Saracens raided the Balearics. 

A.D. 799 They pillaged the coast of Aquitaine coming from 
the Atlantic side. 

A.D. 807 Nice and Centocelle overrun by the Saracen raiders. 

1. Pirennc, op. cit., p. 156. 

2. Pircme, op. ctt., p. 157; Breysig, op. cit., p. 84. 

3. Reinaud, op. cit., Islamic Culture, July, 1930, p. 407. 

4. Pirenne, op. cit, Breysig, op. cit., p. 86. 

5. Reinuad, op. cit, Islamic Culture, July, 1930, p. 409. 

6. Pirenne, op. cit, p. 157; H. Hahn, Jahrbucher des Frankischen Reichs, 74i-7S2i P* I 4 *‘ 

7. Pirenne, op. cit, p. 157, footnote 4, quoting Chronique du pseudo-Fredegaire. Continuate, M.G.H, SS. 

BER. MEROV., VoL II, p. 191. 

8. The recapture of Narbonne is mentioned by Arab historians but not by French historians (Reinaud , 

op. cit)* 
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A.D. 809 The Arabs occupied Corsica and Sardinia. 

A.D. 810 Haroun-al Rashid’s embassy to Charlemagne. First 
truce between Charlemagne and Al-Hakam (of 
* Spain). 

A.D. 812 Charlemagne signed treaty with the Spanish Al-Hakam. 
A.D. 813 The Saracens again raided Nice and Civita Vecchia.^ 
A.D. 820 Spanish Muslims attacked Sardinia. 

A.D. 827 The Arabs besieged Syracuse in Sicily but failed to 
take it. 

A.D. 828 Bonifazio of Tuscay raided the African coast between 
Carthage and Utica. 

A.D. 830 Naples obtained the support from Saracens against 
the Duke of Benavento. 

A.D. 831 The Arabs took Palermo and began colonizing Sicily. 

The embassy of Mamoun-al-Rashid to France. 
A.D. 838 The Saracens raided Marseilles.^ The second phase of 
Arab incursions in Provence began. 

A.D. 840 The Saracens penetrated into Provence by way of 
. Rhone. ^ 

A.D. 842 The Saracens penetrated as far as Arles.* 

A.D. 843 The Saracens took Messina with help from Naples. 
A.D. 846 Lothair feared the Arab annexation of Italy. The 
Arabs took Ostia and advanced to the very gates 
of Rome. They were repulsed by Guide di Spoleto. 
A.D. 847 The Arabs captured Marseilles.® 

A.D. 849 Amalfi, Gaeta and Naples jointly fought and defeated 
the Arab’s Fleet. The Arabs raided the Provencal coast. 
A.D. 850 Another raid on Provence. Arabs penetrated as far 
as Arles.® 

A.D. 857 The Saracens raided Provence again. 

A.D. 869 Saracen adventurers constructed a harbour at Camar- 
gue and ravaged Provence.’ 

A.D. 876 The Arabs became practically the masters of the 
Southern French coast.® 

A.D. 878 The Arab conquest of Sicily made complete. 

A.D. 880 The alliance of Naples with the Arabs against the 
Byzantine Empire. 

1. Pirennc, op. ctt., p. 157,, footnote 4. 

2. Pircnne, op. ctt., p. 240. 

3. Reinaud, op. cit., Eng. Tr. Islamic Culture, October, 1930, p. 617, quoting Dorn Bouquet*s collection, 
Vol. III. p. 61. 

4. Pirenne, op. cit., p. 249. 

5. Pirennc, op. cit., p. 157, footnote 4. 

6. Pircnne, op. cit., p. 249. 

7* Reinaud, op. cit. 

8. Reinaud, op. cit. 
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A.D. 889 Arab occupation of Provence began. They established 
themselves at Sant Tropez and La Card Freynet 
(Fraxnietum) in the Chaine des Maures.^ This marks 
the beginning of the third phase of the Arab incursions 
in Provence. 

A.D. 906 The Saracens crossed the Dauphine and Mount 
Genis and ransacked the Novalesa Abbey on the 
Piedmontese frontier. 

A.D. 908 The Saracens ransacked the Abbey of Psalmodie 
near Aiguemortes in Languedoc. 

A.D. 91 1 The Arab occupation of Alpine passes.^ From these 
passes they raided the plains of Piedmont and 
Montferrat. 

A.D. 920 The Arabs under an uncle of Abder-Rahman III, 
crossed the Pyrenees and raided a considerable 
part of Tuscany. 

A.D. 834 Genoa sacked by the Fatimid fleet from Sicily. 

A.D. 939 The Saracens raided Valais. The Abbey of Agaune 
was destroyed. 

A.D. 942 Count Hugh of Provence, with tfie helj3 of Greeks 
attacked the Arabs at Fraxinet ; but immediately 
made truce with them against his rival Berengar. 
On Hugh’s request, Great St. Bernard and other 
Alpine heights were held by the Arabs to stop 
Berengar.^ 

A.D. 952 Contrad, the master of Burgundy played the Huns 
against the Saracens, and, as they were fighting, 
he fell on them and both were defeated by his 
armies.* 

A.D. 953 The Arabs overran Switzerland and reached St. 


1. Reinaud, op. cit., Islamic Culture, June 1931, p. 72 quoting Muratori, Rerum italicarum scriptores, 
Vol. II, p. 425. The Chronicle of Navalese Abbey, ibid., Vol. II. part 2, p. 730 ; Dom Bouquet's collection 
Vol. IX., p. 48 ; Bouchc, Histories de Provence, Vol. I. pp.170-172. Cf. Pirenne, op. cit., p. 147, footnote 
4, and op. 249, quoting M.G.H. CAPIT., ed. Borctius-Krause, Vol. II., p. 377 ; and A. Schaubc, 
Handelgeschichte der Romanischen Volker, p. 98-99. 

2. Besides Reinaud, op. cit., see Pirenne, op. cit., p. 249 and Schaube, Handelgeschichte der Romanischen 
Volker, p. 99* 

3. Reinaud, op. cit, Islamic Culture, January, 1931, pp. 83-85, quoting Luitprand in Muratori*s Rerum 
italilicarum scriptores, Vo. II, p. 462-4, and Dom Bouquet's collection. 

After the alliance with Count Hufo, the Saracens became bolder and bolder. ” They began to marry 
girls of the land they had now made their own and adopt its native culture.'' (Dom Bouquet's 
collections. 

4. The responsibility of this hypothesis rests with Reinaud, op. cit, Islamic Culture, January, 193I1 P« 88 . 
His sources arc Roman de Garin, Vol. I, and the Histories de Hainaut by Jacques dc G3m8e, Vol. Ill, p. 270. 
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Gall* near lake Constanz. 

A.D. 956 Otto, the Great, sent John of Gorze to the court of 
Abder-Rahman III who was regarded the protector 
. of Fraxinet Colony. 

A.D. 960 Saracens driven out of Mt. St. Bernard. 

A.D. 965 Saracens had to evacuate Grenoble. 

A.D. 973 Fraxinet captured from the Arabs by Guillaume of 
975 Arles. Thus, the third, the Jinal and the most 
important phase of their penetration into Provence 
came to an end. They had dominated Provence, 
this time, from 889 to 975, almost a whole century. 

A.D. 1005 The Saracens raided Antibes. 

A.D. 1019 An abortive Saracen attempt to take Narbonne. 

A.D. 1060 The Norman conquest of Sicily and the end of Arab 
-1091 hegemony in Western Mediterranean. 

It will be clear from this chronicle that the Arab penetration of 
Provence began as early as 720, and then at intervals continued right up 
to 973. This penetration, and the resulting contact lasted two centuries 
and a half. The first phase of this penetration was an organized drive 
from Narbonne, w*hich was a province of Muslim Spain. In the meantime 
the Arabs were getting stronger and stronger at sea and they were trying 
to capture Sicil\% the naval gate to the European coast of Western 
Mediterranean. This first phase came to an end when in 759 Pippin 
captured Narbonne. But, in this period cultural and social contact had 
very rapidly developed. In Aquitaine and in Provence the Christians and 
the Muslims were mixing very freely, and intermarriages were not 
infrequent. That Aquitaine which produced Eleanor and her daughter had 
to oner a daughter of Duke Eudes to OAman, the Arab chief of the 
frontier. Aquitaine preserved for a long time the legacy of courtly code. 

The second phase of Saracen penetration into Provence consisted 
mainly of naval invasions by sea. The Saracen fleet had become very 
powerful and the Saracen pirates were given a free hand by North 
African and Spanish governors. But among these pirates there must 
have been refugees from the courts of Baghdad and Moorish Spain, and 
the process of carrying the Arabic courtly code to the coast of Provence 
must have continued. This phase lasted from 838 to 888, that is fifty 
years. 

The third phase (889-975) is far more important. The Arabs settled 
down at Fraxinet, at several other strongholds and at the Alpine passes. 
But they did not try to build up a system of government on the lines of 
their Spanish or Sicilian possession. The Caliph at Cordova was 
nominally the protector of Fraxinet, but he had actually no hold over 


♦ Rcinaud, op. ciL, Islamic Culture, January 1931, pp. 88-89 quoting the Chronicle of the Abbey of St 
Gall in M. Pcrtz^s collection, Vol. II. p. 137. Cf. Hitti, op. ctt. Hitti is of opinion that certain Swiss place- 
names such as * Gaby ' and ' Algaby * {al-jabi=tax collector) may possibly be of Arabic origin. 
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these Arab adventurers. They ravaged the country year in and year out.' 
There was no peace, no prosperity. The invaders and the invaded, 
except for cases of temporary, suspicious alliances, were on terms of 
almost perpetual hostility. Now, paradoxically but, in fact, very truly as 
Miguel Asin has pointed out, “ the effect of war in imparting to the 
belligerents an intimate knowledge of each other is notorious.”^ The 
peoples and nobles of Provence knew the Arabs and their intimate habits 
among them, the habits and ways of making love, better than the native 
Spaniards, or Sicilians or any other European people, who though ruled, 
were ruled in peace and allowed to live according to their own culture. 

Besides, by denying Provence peace and prosperity, the Arabs had 
produced those very social conditions which encouraged lax morals. 
The knights of nobler rank were busy in the field, or in the counter-raids, 
generation after generation, and men of inferior rank were left with 
the lonely ladies to offer them protection and love. The sanctity of married 
life ceased to function. The male meiny learned the art of love-making, 
the art of seduction of their mistresses, of Frauendienst from their Arab 
adversaries who must have been experts in this game because of their 
centuries old experience. 

Landless knighthood, as we have already noticed, could only thrive 
in a period of national adversity and misery. This institution was 
borrowed very probably from the invading Arabs. A law of ‘Umar 
forbade Arabs to hold any landed property in conquered countries. 
Though this law was soon repealed by ‘Umman, ‘Umar’s immediate 
successor, yet it must have left its mark on distant provinces like North 
Africa. There, after the Berbers’ claim of equality, these landless Arab 
noblemen must have seen their only hope in piracy and adventure. 
However, the Arab settlers never tried to create for themselves the 
security of being landlords ; they chose to live as landless adventurers 
living on spoils. * They lived entirely on booty, and if they did not get 
it in Provence after they had reduced this province to poverty, they turned 
its strongholds into their headquarters and ravaged the countries around, 
Piedmont, Switzerland, Burgundy. The Arabs who ruled at Fraxinet 
were, therefore, landless chieftains ; and the nobility of Provence had 
only to follow their example to produce as many landless knights as 
possible. 

Merely a centuries-old contact with an invading and ravaging foreign 
race is not enough to give a country a civilization, such as the courtly 
civilization of Provence There were, as a matter of fact, Barbarian raids 
all over Europe. But the invaders of Provence were Arabs, and however 
sanguinary or cruel their career in Provence, they had a very highly- 

1. Vide, Pirenne, op. cit., Pirenne and Reinaud both give a very detailed description of the lawlessness 
and insecurity of this land, in this period. 

2. Miguel Asin, Divine Comedy and Islam, p. 239. 

3. Reinaud, op. cit. 
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developed courtly civilization. The very force of historical events 
impressed this civilization on Provence, 

After 942, when the Arabs became the masters of the Alpine passes, 
Provence became isolated from the rest of Europe. “ The passes leading 
to Provence were now deserted.”^ In this period there was not a vestige of 
trade or commerce left, and there was little communication going oil 
between various countries of the European continent.”^ Indeed Henri 

Pirenne goes so far as to conclude, " In the Occident the coast from 

the Gulf of Lyons and the Riviera to the mouth of the Tiber, ravaged 
by war and the pirates, whom the Christiars having no fleet were power- 
less to resist, was no merely a solitude and a prey to piracy. The ports 
and the cities were deserted. The link with the Orient® was severed, 

and there was now communicaiion with the Saracen coasts The 

classical tradition was shattered, because Islam had destroyed the ancient 
unity of the Mediterranean."'* We need not accept Pirenne's theory in its 
entirety. The Saracens of the Riviera must have remained in touch 
and in communication with the Saracenic ports of Muslim Spain, Sicily 
and North Africa, from where they got most of their manpower.® But 
two broad facts epicrge from all this. In the first place, for about one 
hundred years or so, Provence remained cut off from European civiliza- 
tion as it developed elsewhere. Secondly, in this period Provence belonged 
culturally and politically to the orbits of Cordova and Baghdad. 

In spite of, and perhaps because of the hostility of the Arab and the 
Christian in the Provence, race-mixture increased and had a great part 
in the transmission of Arab cultural heritage. " The Saracens carried off 
the women of the country and threatened to perpetuate their own race 
through them. There are reasons to believe that more than one Christian 
made common cause with the Mussulmans."® After the loss of Fraxinet, 
the Arabs who remained in Provence suffered from a discrimination 
in matters of sex, but as they gradually accepted Christianity and merged 
into the population, they continued giving Provence the stamp of their 
culture while losing their identity.’ 

So culturally Provence had already accepted the courtly civilization 
when the impetus of song came from Spain where as Ribera® and others 
have shown, the poetry was deeply influenced by the example of Arabic. 
The people of Provence had learnt more from the Arabs because they had 
suffered more at their hands. They had remained cut off from the main 


1. Pirenne, op. dt., p. 249. 

2. Reinaud, op. dt., Islamic Culture, January, 1931, p. 78. 

3. i.e., Byzantium and the Eastern Mediterranean. 

4. Pirenne, op. dt., pp. 184-185. 

5. Reinaud, op. cit, 

6. Reinaud, op. ciL 

7. Reinaud, op. dt. 

8. J. Ribera, La musica andaluza medieval en las concioneds de travadoresy troveros. Madrid, 192a* 
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^rings of European civilization. Since they had lost touch with the 
European traditions, this new poetry from Spain inspired them to write 
a poetry much closer to the original Arabic verse in convention and in 
sentiment. 

The Arab occupation of Provence came to an end in 975, that is 
towards the end of the tenth century. In the eleventh century the 
Provencal courtly poetry reached its mst bloom. 

And the troubadours were first patronized in those very countries 
which had been ruled by the Arabs — ^in Spain, in Aquitaine, m Southern 
Italy and in Norman Sicily. 

Aziz Ahmad. 



A HISTORY OF BAHRAM SHAH 


INTRODUCTION 


I N these pages I have tried to write a history of Sultan Bahrain Shah 
of Ghaznin on the basis of surviving historical records and 
the references found in the work of his court-poet, Sayyid Hasan, 
and of other contemporary poets and men of letters. I have made efforts 
to consult all books and manuscripts available on the period and have, 
off and on, consulted several eminent scholars and almost all the import- 
ant libraries of India. But I had to work without a local guide and may 
have failed to utilise materials not available in India or published in Iran. 
I hope the learned critics will kindly overlook my shortcoming and favour 
me with their suggestions for improvement. 


From the ff. 1 7b- 1 8b of the British Museiun MS. Or. 1869 we learn 
that Sir Henry Elliot had asked Nawwab Diyaud-Din “ Nayyar-i- 
RaJ^shan,”* a pupil of the famous Indian poet Ghalib, to collect 
historical references from the works of the poets, Mas‘ud-i -Salman 
(d. 515/1121) and Sayyid Hasan (d. 556/1161), the court-poet of Bahram 
Sh 5 h of Ghaznin. Unfortimately the Nawwab could not pay attention 
to this request and this chapter of “ the darkest pages 01 history,” as 
Barthold calls it in his ” Turkestan ” could not eventually be brought 
to light. I have attempted here to fill up the gap by collecting all references 
and putting them, along with other details, as ” torch-lights ” for 
illuminating the history of Bahram Shah, the great-great-grandson of 
Mahmud of Ghaznin. 


• He wrote these notices on the 12th March, 1861. Sec the Catalogue of the Persian MSS. in the 
British Museum, Vol, III, p. 979. It is surprising to see the marginal note in English on f. 18 6, moat 
probably by Elliot himself, saying that he had asked the Naww 5 b to collect those references from the 
work of Sayyid only and not from that oi Mas'Qd-i-Sa'd. 
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(i) Bahram Shah’s Father 

Following the author of the Tahaqdt-i-Nd^iri} Mr. ‘Abbas Parviz.* a 
modern historian of Persia, says thatBahrSm Shah was the uncle of Malik 
ArslSn son of Mas'ud III (d. Shawwal, 508/February ii 15)* But this 
statement is only partially correct. Malik Arslan was the son of Mas'ud 
III, as we find in a verse of a contemporary poet ‘ U^ian-i -Mukhtari* 
(d. A.D. 1149 or 1159)* — 

_ .a j ^ _jLJI 

Bahram Shah was also a son of Mas'ud— not Mas'ud's brother ; several 
contemporary poets bear witness to this fact. Thus the poet Mu'izzi 
(d. 542/1147) says 

Sana’i (d. 545/1150)’ also records: — 

Lastly, Sayyid Flasan, the court-poet of Bahram Shah, recalls in one 
of his many such verses : — 

Hence it is clear that Bahram Shah was not the uncle but the brother of 
Malik Arslan and the son of Mas'ud III. 


1. Bankipore MS., F. 123a; or Calcutta edition, 1864, p. 22. 

2. The History ** Az-Tahiriy5n ta Mughul Vol, I, p. 509. For the detailed history of Malik Arsl&n 
see my essay in the "Ma'arif" dated November- December, 1941. 

3. Ibn Atbifi Cairo ed. Vol. X. p, 177; **j3^*^atu*l-Firdaus, Bankipore MS., f. 64 a. etc. 

4. In the India Office Catalogue of Persian MSS., p. 638. Dr. Ethc gives the date of his death as 544 or 
554/1149 or 1159. But this date would be wrong, if according to the writer of the '' §ubb-i-§idiq 
(Vol. III. f. 1022a, Bankipore) we believe that the poet's following verse was in praise of Khusrau Malik^ 
the grandson of Bahr^ Sh^» who ruled from 559/1163 (and not Khusrau Malik, the son of Malik AnUn) 

Dr. Raz^z^a Sb^aq, in his literary history (p. 102), ascribes one doublet * ShahrySlr N5ma " to this poet* 

5. His •diwan, Bankipore, i. 7b. 

6. Diwan of Mas‘ad-i-Sa'd, Tehran cd., 1318, p. 732. A good copy of Mu'izzl's diwan is now in the 
Asafia, (Deccan). For his dates and those of his father, Burh^ see my essay in the “Ma'irif," August^ I942« 

7. A good discussion about his death, by Dr. £the is to be found in the Bodlien Library Catalogue 
p. 463. See also MauUina S. Sulaiman Nadvi's essay in the Ma*&rif March, I933» and also my new data 
in that journal, dated September, 1942. 

8. Hadiqa, Lucknow cd., p. 625. 

9. India Office MS., No* 931* f. 146&. 
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(2) BahrXM ShXh*S MbXHER 

About Bahrain’s mother we have to consider a lot of evidence before 
we can oome to any conclusion. Almost all the historians say that 
Mahd-i-‘IrSq (“ cradfie of Iraq"), sister of Sultan Sanjar (d. 5S2/iiS7)r 
was the mother of BahrSm §hSh. ^ But Mr. ‘Abbas Parviz * again 
misleads us by saying that she was the daughter of Sanjar. This cannot be 
correct, because, according to Rdhatu' f-^udur,^ a history considered 
to be very important for the Saljuq period, Sanjar was bom in 4yg(ioS6. 
(Cf. Bundari, Cairo ed., 1318, p. 234, who gives Friday, Rajab 25, 
A.H. 471 -February i. A, — D. 1079, as the date of his birth). So even if 
we take BundSri to be more authentic and fix Sanjar's birth in 471 /i 079,. 
and suppose further that Sanjar, like his grandfather, Alp-Arslan, * was 
married at the age of thirteen, in 484/1092, and that " Mahd-i-‘Ir 5 q " was 
the eldest daughter born to him, even then the date of her birth cannot 
be earlier than 485/1093. But this must be wrong, because Firishta*" 
tells us that when Bahram's grandfather, Ibrahim (d. 492/1099), had no 
fear and felt secure from any attack by Sanjar’s father Malik Sh§h 
(d. 486/1093), .because of his son Mas'ud Ill’s marriage with 
Mahd-i-‘Iraq, he diverted his attention towards India and personally 
conquered the fort of Ajodhan (modern Pak Pattan) in 472/1079-80. 
Ibnu’l-Athir * gives the date of this conquest as the 20th Safar, A.H. 476 
(Sunday, the 9th July, 1983). Anyway it is not possible that Sanjar’s 
daughter could have been married before these dates, because Sanjar was 
himself born in 471/1079, even if we accept the date assigned to his birth 
by Bundari, who puts it earlier. 

Now we have to judge (a) whether " Mahd-i-‘Iraq ’’ was the mother 
of Bahram ShSh. as the writer of the J'abaqdt-i-Ndfiri says and (b) 
whether she was the daughter of Malik Shah as several other historians 
record. Fortunately we find a valuable treatise " Adabu’l-Harb ’’ by 
Fakhru’d-Din Mubarak Shah (d. 607-633/1201-1235), who gives detailed 
accounts of this marriage. He says that when Malik Shah gathered to- 
gether a large host from Khwarazm. Khurasan and ‘Iraq with a view to 
marching against Ghaznin. Sultan Ibrahim sent Mihtar Rashid (better 


r. e,g., Rau<Jat\i’§-§af^, Lucknow, ed. 1874, Vol. IV, p. 799. 

2. Sec his history, Vol. I, p. 509. 

3. Sec its f. 77a or J.R.A.S., dated July and October 1902. Also'MajSlisul-'Ushsh^Q/ Lucknow, 1897 
p. 232. 

4. Sanjar’s father Malik Sh^b was bom in 445/1053, when his father Alp Arsl&n was fourteen years 
only. For these dates sec J.R.A.S., July 1902, pp. 594 and 597. 

5. Lucknow cd., Vol. L, p. 48. 

6. Vol. X, p. 46. 

7. Islamic Culture ^ Hyderabad, April 1938, p. 192. The detailed accounts that led to this marriage 
are found on ff. 6oa>65£i, British Museum MS., or its reprint by the Oriental College, Lahore, May» 
1938, pp. 18-27. 
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known as Abur-Rushd Rashid) as an envoy to him. The envoy stayed 
long enough at the court of Malik Sh^, till he succeeded in cementing 
the political relations of the two kings by arranging marriage of Mas'ud 
III with the daughter of Chaghar Beg Abu Sulairrian Da’ud^ b.-Mika'il b. 
Saljuq; i.e., with the cousin of Malik Shah’s father Alp Arsl5n. The 
actual words of the Addbul-Harb, on f. 64a, are as follows : 

jyji J “ - o'-ij J -ijjG ^ t 

^Jj — tJj ^ ^ 'J A_<ti Jjlj* 

- i_^L> jjllaLwjAL. jjl* _ JAj.'i ijj jA U XjLw 

We have (now) no daughter (for marriage), but have an aunt in ‘IrSq 
(hence, probably called “ Mahd-i-‘Iraq " or “ the Cradel of ‘Iraq") 
daughter of Chaghar Beg (Abu Sulaiman) Da’ud, whom we betroth (to 
Mas'ud III). You should send some one to fetch her that she may be 
brought and taken to that court." A letter was immediately written under 
his orders to ‘Iraq to the effect that he had given his aunt in marriage to 
the Amir ‘Alau’d-Dawla Mas'ud III and that the necessary arrangements 
for her departure were to be made at once and she was to be sent with the 
men who were coming to fetch her. That lady eventually became the 
mother of Malik Arslan (the brother of Bahrain Shah). The poet 
Mas'ud-i-Sa'd-i-Salman/d. 515/1121/ also refers to this relation in the 
following lines : — 

^ ^ ^ d ^ ) 

A ' j-.! j - ^ J J 

(3'**'* ' ^ "" ^ 't 

In these verses the poet traces the descent of Malik Arslan^ the son 
of Mas'ud III from (a) Mahmud of Ghaznin and (b) Chaghar Beg Abu 
Sulaiman Da'ud® (d. 450/1058). There is one more verse of this poet 
to the same effect : — 

Orr^fj* i*d.‘ _ jAjf j j uy 


J, For his full name see J.R.A.S., July 1902, p. 588. 

2. His diwan» Tehran 1318, p. 61 1. 

3. In ‘Rau<Jatu'9-Safa/ Lucknow, 1915, Vol. IV, p. 124 the date of his son Qawurd's enthronement is 
given as 450/1058'; i.e., he died in that year. In the '.\Jchh 3 ni'd-Dawlatis-&iljuqiyya/ Lahore, 1933. p. 29, 
the date of his death is Safar 452/ March 1060. Miss IqbSl ShafI* rightly remarks, in the 'Islamic Culture' 
April 1938, p. 196, that the daughter must have been older than Mas'Qd III, because he was born' in 
453/1061, 

4. The diwan of Mas‘Qd-i-Sa'd, p. 113. 

ui— 9 
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Again in this verse the poet mentions his patron Malik Arslan to 
have been descended from (a) Mahmud and (b) Da’ud while in a tarji'- 
band he traces Bahram Sb§h's descent from Mahmud (Yaminu’d-Dawla) 
only : — ♦ 

Hence it is clear that (a) Malik Arslan was the son of the (Turkish) 
Saljukide princess “ Mahd-i-Traq," as his name (meaning ‘ a lion' in 
Turkish) also denotes, and that (b) Bahram Shah was not born of that 
lady, as the above verse makes no such mention and the following 
passage of the Addbu' l-Harb also clarifies : — 

j ju ^ h ( ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ' 

3 oL ^ ^ ^ t— jl Ij I o'L1*4» 

^ J ) Ij yji J J 


(3) Bahram's Birth 

We now try fo find out the probable date of Bahram’s birth. From 
the Addbu l-Hdrb,^ Haft-Iqlim,* etc., we know that Malik Arslan was 
the elder brother of Bahram. So if we find out the date of Arslan's 
birth we can at least say that Bahram was born thereafter. Ibnu’l-Atihir® 
and Abu’l Fida® say that Arslan was murdered in Jumada II, 512/ 
September, iii8, A.D. at the age of twenty-seven: i.e., he was born in 
485/1092. But the writer of the Tabaqdt-i-Nd^irP says that he died in 
511/1117 at the age of thirty-five ; i.e., according to him Arslan was born 
in 476/1083. Now we have to judge which of these dates is correct, and 
for this purpose we have to know first the date of Mas'ud Ill's marriage 
with Malid-i-dracp From a panegyric of the poet Mas‘ud-i-Sa‘d we may 
quote here a few important lines on the subject : — 

jj-AUi A)j i-^.' ji 0 Sj if li ^ I 

^ ji]i J Ij JuT jjj 


1. /bid., p. 560. 

2. Addhu'l-Uarb, p. 32. Also see its page 24. Had’Mahd-i-‘Ir 5 q been ArslSn’s step-mother he would 
not have dared to send her to Sanjar to win him over against her own son BahrSLm (as history says) or 
to request Sanjar’s real brother Muljammad to persuade him not to attack Ghar.nin in favour of BahrSm. 

3. p. 32, (Ibid.). 

4. Asaha Library MS., Hyderabad, f. 112 b. 

5. Cairo ed., Vol. X. p. 179. 

6. Cairo ed., Vol. II, p. 239. 

7. Calcutta ed., p. 23. 

S. The poet’s diwan, p. 436. 

9 * 
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From these verses it is clear that when Mas'ud III invaded Saqsin' 
in the month of “ Dai " (December-January) he had already been married 
to Mahd-i-‘Iraq. The poet mentioned him as one related to Malik §hah 
and not to Chag^ar Beg Abu Sulaiman Da'ud, who was his real 
father-in-law, probably because (a) Malik Shah® was more famous than 
him and that (b) the latter had already died by then. Unfortunately, 
history does not tell us when Mas'ud III invaded Saqsin, otherwise we 
could very easily know that the marriage had already taken place before 
that invasion. Anyway, we should now seek the help of history in a 
different manner. 

We have already learnt from Firighta (p. 48) that Ibralilm diverted 
his attention towards India and conquered the fort of Ajodhan (Pak- 
Pattan) in 472/1079-80, after he had felt secure from the danger of the 
Saljuq attacks because of his son Mas'ud Ill’s marriage with Mahd-i- ‘Iraq. 
This means that the marriage had been performed sometime not later than 
471 /1078. But this date must be wrong because of the following reasons : — 

(a) From the ‘ Rahatus-Sudur we understand that Malik Shah was 
busy in that year, capturing Samarqand, etc. ; and the 'Adabu'I-Harb’ 
records that Ibrahim’s envoy Ra^id had taken seyeraF months for 
discussions, etc., before he could be able to fix that marriage. Hence 
it is clear that Malik Shah, who was then preoccupied with wars in 
distant places like Samarqand, etc., had no peace of mind for months 
together to hold those discussions. 

(b) Nizami 'Arudi writes in the Chahar Maqala (Discourse II, 
story 6) that when the poet Mas‘ud-i-Sa'd was first imprisoned® in 
472/1079-80 he sent the following quatrain to Ibrahim : — 

1. There is difference of opinion about the locality of Saq.sln. In OlJiJ I is said to be a city 

of the Asiatic Turkestan. In^ U U j J»-we find a note on p. 453, which shows that it is the same as itil 
situated near Astarkhan on the lower-bed of the Volga (orJ>"l.^l< ji). From'Nuzahatu'l-Qulflb’ (pp.io 
239, 259) and from Yaqut's 'Mu'jamu'l-BulcUui/ Vol. IV, p. 560 we understand that it was somewhere 
on the east of the Caspian Sea. In D'Ohson's map it is shown on the Volga on the latitude 53® N. In 
the Spinner-Mcnkc Atlas (map No. 67) it is on the bank of the river Aral on 67® E longitude and 53® N 
latitude ; i.e,, near the modem Orenberg. I am obliged to Principal Mubammad Shafi* for kindly giving 
me this information. 

j I - ^5" /> .»jjT 

2 . The poet Mas‘ud-i-Sa'd (p. 695) has also got a quatrain to the same effect . 

3. J.R.A.S., July 1902. p. 597. 

4. For these details see the * Adabu'l-Iiarb,' pp, 18-27. 

5. Nizimi mentions the fortress'* Nai " where the poet was then first imprisoned, but it was his third 
prison as he himself says, in his diwan (p. 526) ; 

^ ij (JL» m 

Mirza (^uiwini, in his note on this poet (Tr. Brown, pp. 41 **43). says that this imprisonment was after 
480/1087-8 and a little before 492/1098-99. See also Rajsbid-Yftsiml's preface to this poet's diwan. 
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C J ^ ^ >* ^ JJ ,1 Ij « ^ 4-^L* ^ i JJ J ^ 

J ^ ^ i ^i W I )l I **--■■ 


In this’ quatrain the poet refers to Malik Shah as one who deserves to 
be imprisoned (because of enmity), while he pleads his own innocence, 
at the court. This means that by that year (if that date be correct) there 
was no such matrimonial alliance between the two courts. Hence we 
shall have to agree with Ibnu’l-Athir who gives the date of the subsequent 
capture of Ajodhan as the 20th Safar, 476/Sunday, the 9th July, 1083. 

Now, in order to ascertain the exact date of that marriage we shall 
have to refer to other accounts as well. From Ibn-Khaldun^ we know that 
Malik Shah gave one of his daughters in marriage to the Caliph 
al-Muqtadi (d. 487/1094) in the year 474/1081-82. This eventually 
means that it was only after this year that Malik Shah had to say to 
Rashid, the envoy of Ibrahim, " We have no daughter (now to marry with 
Mas'ud III).” Hence it is now quite clear that the marriage of 
Mahd-i-'Iraq with Mas'ud III was performed after 474/1081-82 and 
before 476/1083 (when that subsequent capture of Ajodhan was effected) ; 
i.e., in 475/1082-83." 

We can now find out the year of the marriage, if we just select here some 
verses of the poet Mas‘ud-i-Sa‘d in praise of Rashid, the envoy of Ibrahim: — * 


.V 

)' ‘ 0>; jl (Ji-- 

J 

jUXJ jl y 



; .!, 


•U 4 


vJ^-> 

jle* b 

’’tUvJb 



y 03 ^ 

JiU J J.5 

oLi 

jb 

jiJ 


c.5vL» ^ J ^ ■ 



oAj j 




jb 

jlj -J":) jl jJV ^ 

J 


o^ji j’ y}^ j 

‘ ^j.3^ 

J-A.. 1; ^ ^ y 

Li ^ \j 1 ij 1 J 

.3^*^ * * * 0*^^ L o«X»>C. 

j^L a 5 L 

oLi J I (J 0 JJLan . yu Jj L 

U ^ J I \jj} J Ua. j 

JJ 

jJ yJ^J^ CJjPcJu ‘UaJ 


1. Ibn-RhaldOn (Tr. Ahmad Husain), Vol. XIV, p. 13* The daughter was sent to the Caliph in 480/1087 

(Raudatu §*$afa, 1915 Vol; IV, p, ipi). . 

2. Adabu*l-Harb, p. 24^ 

3. Diwan, pp. 209*21 . From *Ibnu'l-Athir' (Vol. X, p. 57) we know that Nizimu*l-Mulk ^pent i0o,ooo 
gold coins in this marriage from his ov^hi pocket. 
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^ ^ ^ dS J-iji W"--* fji 

jL^jf j ^Ij Js^ ^>:l pj 

The following points are to be noted in the above verses': — 

(а) The last two verses clearly show that this panegyric was written 
by the poet when he was a prisoner in a fort (Sau ?) situated on some 
hill. 

(б) "pie verses 6-8 clarify the point that the envoy Rashid succeeded 
in obtaining for a ‘ prince ' (Mas'ud) the hand of a ' princess ' 
(Mahd-i-‘Iraq) from ‘Iraq, 

(c) We have already proved that the marriage was performed in 
475/1082-83. Now from the third and fifth verses we understand 
that it was held, beyond any doubt, in winter (gha'ban-gfiawwaJ, A.H. 
475 = 2ist December A.D. 1082 — 20th March, A.D. 1083). This 
ultimately shows that the writer of the Tobaqdt-i-Nd?iri is correct in 
saying that Arslan was born (of that union) in 476/1083. This further 
shows that Bahram, who was younger than Arslan (although of a 
different mother) must have been born not earlier than 477/1084. 

(4) Bahram as claimant to the throne 

On the death of Mas'ud III in Shawwal.^ A.H. so8/March, A.D. 
1 1 15, his son Sher2ad. according to his will,* ascended the throne of 
Ghaznin. But with his accession the fratricidal wars broke out and he 
had to repair to Tabaristan to the court of the Ispahbad ‘Ala’u’d-Daula 
‘All b. Shahryar b. Qarin (of the House of Bawand) who fulfilled his 
desire to arrange for his pilgrimage to Mecca. After his return SherzSd 
was enabled to proceed once more to Qbaznin,® but he was soon after 
killed by his brother Arslan. His other brothers were also either killed 
or arrested, except Bahram, who happened to be at Tikinabad of 
Garmsir from before the death of their father there.* 

Malik Arslan, better styled as® “ As-Sultanul-A‘zam, Sultanu’d 
Dawlat (Abu’l-Muluk) Malik Arslan b, Mas‘ud,'' ascended the throne 
of Ghaznin on Wednesday, the 6th of Shawwal. A.H. 509 (—22-2-1116) 
as we find out from the following panegyric written in his praise by 
Masu‘d-i-Sa‘d-i-Salman : — 

Cl — j ! .C.ty ^ b-i j I 

(J Li, ilj l~* ^ j j .dj L-» ^ j oyc* j I Ij (J Lm, aJ 1 

1. ‘Mu‘jmal-Fa?Hii,’ Bankipore, f. i6oa ; Ibnul Athir. Vol. X, p. 177, etc. 

2. Muhammad Baqa’s ‘Mitatu’l-'Alam,' Bankipore, f. 109a * Tarlkh-J-Gruzida,' Habibganj, etc. 

3. Ibn Isfandiyar’s History of Tabaristan (Tr. Browne), pp. 58-59. 

4. ‘ Tabaqat-i-N5?iri,’ Ravcrty, p. 148 Tikinabad is a large city of Garmsir (or the hot country), so 
called after the heat of its climate. 

5. Such are the inscriptions of his coins (See Elliot’s History, Vol. II, p. 483). 

E— 10 
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Jl». jji jj\ cJji j 

JU' 3 c—jUj aS" 

(J liC^ * I U j t_^L w<i Ij aS 

J'jj j oVjj** •*“ b 

(Jb*l j oJji j Xj Ij* j Cjj.^ 


cXL uJ* o—bW J-^ ob'f' 

jjj o^L.j t cXL 
I Oo* jl <_^lj C~i>A J 
.rt^ *u^». Jljj jl ^ jjj 


But as BahrSm was then at Tikinabad, he app^rs to have resisted 
there the forces of Malik Arslan, but then on being defeated, he fled 
away. This we understand from the following verses of the same poet ; — 

jli i _J 4^.2^ tM * .* J .^t.2 I t ^ J 


jiJij J i jjj IT J** IjL jj Oj 

J I ^ * <^5^ j> 

*1-2 « Ul jli o IfT- O ISs I 

^ V ^ ^ ^ i-^L< J 

# 

J>UT CX^ji J >*— 

J J Ji «X*!!w li Aii IaJ^ 

J b ^ <jT dS" J dJo li 

L««t^J ^ ^«X) L**a^ J ^ dj 

V 

a jj* Jl 

V 


(J^ j ^ 

^ ^ O ^ jlI^^^OLJ I jj t 

(S J ^ C ^ ^ 

^l j*^ ^.yi jJL) 

* » 

C-C ^ ^ 

b cij^ y oyj 

4j dS wjC^j C^juIL< 

V 

J > * J jiJxa ^ Li J (I) I 

i^UU JbLak J *^b 

l^Li ^ 3^ 


These lines refer to Malik Arslan^s enthronement and subsequent 
flight of Bahram (7-12) from Tikinabad. The seventh verse particularly 
refers to the former's predominance and ascendancy, because the deli- 
berate use of jr- and fjW^ytr , relating to » explicates 

the literal meaning of Arslan or lion. The same poet writes 

another panegyric for the occasion : — 


^Liiii J ^.sLi jj jj‘ cXL dS^ 

d^ 4jLjfc.»A ^ WaOL# •^jl*^ 

M ^ Jo U \ y 

<^XU 4 -u U J 
J J ^ cJCL* j Qxwi^j l^ 

3 L^f cLksm I ^ ^cb 


J Li ^ 1a Li ^ ^ 3 ^ 

L* f^y^mK.4 i I ^".Aik 

J-* fi— ^!A-- j Jji -Afc. ^ ol^ 

0^3^ r j^ <^j¥id ^1 

V V 

jJ J L ji jgj j 


I. Hisdiwan, pp. 317 - 318 . 
a. Ilnd. p . 127 - 128 . 

10 * 
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<s 0 ^ 


Ai 

JaJU ^ yd J Jj ^ 0 

Oy^ y J 



Ij (J T JJiy ay 

AXiA y. 


j*‘j •**' J 

(.I.aT 



'v^ 


In these lines the following points are to be noted : — 

(a) The last verse most probably refers to the poet’s release from 
the fort of Maranj, his last prison, because for him there could be no 
greater ‘ kingdom ’ than this. Thus the date of his release could be 
509/1116, when AjslSn ascended the throne. 

(b) From the verses 3-6 it is again clear that Malik Arslan attacked 
Tikinabad, whence Bahram, as has already been clarified, fled away. 

(c) It appears from the 7th, 8th and 9th verses that Malik Arslan sent 
his forces to different places of the country to establish his supremacy. 
This point is further clarified from the following verses of the poet 
‘Uflunan Mukhtari who refers to Ray® where the new Sultan went 
for the same purpose ; — 

^9 Ij C .5 li. Ja J ^ jl wlziT jw**»*l ^ l-i 

Aj aLm Aj * jjj f 

^ (*^ y y jJ A 

^ 4 ->> O A>tj L«j I ^ O ^ ^ J 3 ^ 

j <,SZj j jypt^^ j v-i j L -4 oI j La# j xiLi j s 

V 

These verses show that at Ray he was recognised as king on the 
festival of ; i.e., on the 2nd of the Persian month Bahman 

1. Ibid,, pp. 1 1 1- 1 12. This panegyric appears to have been written in the month of Muharram (510 
May, III 6) as its last line shows: — 

. ^ yj y y y yi d AJ L y** J dL^ jy ^ Aj 

2. From the ‘Rau 4 atu's-§afa' (1915, Vol. IV, p. 100) we understand that during the reign of Mas'Od I 
(d. 432/1040) the Saljuqs had captured all (non-Indian) possessions of the Ghaznavidcs and then MaudOd 
(d, 440/1048) ruled only over Afghanistan and India, In the' Tarikh-i-Baihaqi' (p. 71) it is stated that in 
28/1036-37 the Ghaznavide kingdom was cut off from Khurasan and 'Iraq and was limited to Ghaznin 
only, while the Saljuq sovereignty was recognised even up to Samarqand at least, whereas we know also from 
I^akim's 'Tarikh-i-Mawaraun-Nahr' (Bombay 1310, p. 17) San jar went twice (in 524/1130 and $3/1140-1) 
to crush rebellions. At any rate, the poet's contemporary evidence regarding Arslan's recognition in Ray 
needs no further corroboration to the fact that his sway extended up to that place as well. 

3. ‘MOnisu’l-Abrar,' Habibganj, p. 591* 
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(February, A.D. iii6 or Shawwal, A.H. 509) when he ascended the 
throne of Ghaznin. 

We have already seen above that Bahram was at Tikinabad when his 
father expired. But he had to flee to Sistan, accompanied, as Muhammad- 
i-'Awfi says, ^ by one attendant, and they took precaution of having their 
horses shod backwards. Through Sistan Bahram proceeded to Kirman ® 
to seek the help of ArslSn Shah, (b. Kirman Shah b. Qawu’rd b. Chaghri- 
Beg Abu Sulaiman DS’ud) who ruled from (Friday) the 22nd of 
Muharram, A.H. 495 (16-11-1101) to 537/1 142. This king treated, 
Bahram with great regard and affection, and, as Muhammad b. Ibrahim 
says, “ helped him with so much money as it was beyond human capacity." 
He also said, " As the great king Sanjar is now on the throne it is not 
proper for me to give you an army, but I have done all that was in my 
power to help you financially.” He then sent one of his nobles to 
Sanjar to recommend the case of Bahram to him. 

In the following verses from a contemporary poet, Sana’!, we get a 
reference to the help the king of Kirman gave to Bahram : — 
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1. Sir H. Elliot's History, Vol. II, p. 199. 

2. For these details and the treatment by Arslan see ‘TawarlJsh-i-Al-i-Saljuq-i-Kirman' (Houtsma 
Berlin, 1886), pp. 25-27. The date of his death in ‘Mujmal-i-Fa?lhi' (Bankipore, f. 164 a) is 536/1141. The 
poet *Uthni 5 n-i-Mukhtarr was one of his admirers (Majmu'a-i-Qa^aid No. 4512, p. 20, Habibganj). 

tSj> Sji 0*1 


ji oij Aj ji^j 

j cXL oLf-^’ j Jji 

y I J l>eJ I yi 


3. Hadiqa, Lucknow ed., pp. 638-642. In the 7th verse the poet refers to Bahrim's shooting of spear. 
Of. 'Adabu'l-Harb' (p, 31) wherein he is called an expert in arrow and spear. 
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From the Addhul-IjlaTb^ we learn that it was, by divine inspiration, 
that Bahram went to the court of Sanjar and took refuge with him. He 
remained in his company on all occasions, and would offer himself for 
all work, till the Sultan (Sanjar) became very fond of him and made him 
his confidant. His praiseworthy services, cultured manners and ^good 
behaviour towards the noblemen made them say the following to the 
king, who shared their feelings that * 

e^W**'**^ _) btiJI 

‘"^^••a******** j*^^**^ dLX 3 L ^ Ijt j i O*^ 

This remark relieved the Sult^ of his anxiety that people would 
blame him for helping a stranger (Bahram) against his own kith and kin 
“(Arslan). One day when the Sultan went out hunting Bahram shot an 
arrow and transfixed two birds, which were flying one over the other. 
The Sultan praised him very much and gave him a precious robe of 
honour and from that very day he planned to raise an army for Bahram 
and the same week the latter led* a considerable force towards Ghaznin. 
The writer of the Adahul-Harb further explains why Sanjar helped 
Bahram : — 

j >' ^ 0^3 J ^ - 3 ^ Ij j OlSj I J OUcI '* 

/' ^ j* tAj I i ilLmm ^ ^ ‘1 ^ li^CiCV 

( i ‘ ~ . ji Aj .Aa. J ‘ i.- . ji 

So, as the same writer says, a wooden arrow caused the recovery of 
the great kingdom of Ghaznin. 

(5) First Battle with Malik Arslan 

At this time (510/1116) Sanjar was not the sole monarch of 
Khurasan but a deputy ® of his elder (real) brother Muhammad b. Malik 


1. For the details and the ensuing quotations see the ‘AcUbu'l-Harb/ pp, 32-34. 

2. Ibid., p. 32-33 — Cf. ‘Tabaqat-i-Na^iri' (Raverty), p. 148, 11 . 23-24 and p. 109. 1 . 16. 

3. Other histories, e.g., ‘Rau<Jatu'§- 9 afa' (IV, o. 49), Firishta (pp. 49“5o) etc,, state that Sanjar himscl 
led the army to Ghaznin. We shall see its details later. 

4. ‘Adabu'l-yarb,' pp. 33*34- 

5. He was a deputy of his brothers Barkhy^niq ( d. 498/1104) and Muhammad (d. 511/1117) in 
Khurasan from 489/1095-96, and after the death of the latter he became the sole monarch of KhuriLsto 
^Iraq, etc.. See ‘Rahatu'9-§udur* or its summary in J.R.A.S., 1902 pp, 849-856. As long as he was a deputy 
his title W8S Na^iru'd-Dln ** and afterwards as a monarch he was called Mu*izud-Din," See Ibn 

KhaldQn, (Tr. Vo. IX, o. 85). 
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SlSh (d. 511/1117). He first sent letters' to Arslan, advising him to settle 
the matter with Bahram and come to a compromise, but he refused to do 
80. Moreover, he (Arslan) had treated his mother “ Mahd-i-Traq " very 
badly.* Eventually these reasons led Sanjar to start personally against 
Arslsui in 510/1116. 

When Arsl^ knew that Sanjar was to come personally against him 
he sent an envoy to Muhammad (another near relative), requesting him 
to prevent Sanjar from marching further. So, Muhammad sent a messenger 
to Sanjar for the purpose, but instructed him not to obstruct him if he 
had already started for Ghaznin. The messenger found him on his way 
and thus his errand was shunned.® 

Sanjar, with an army of 30,000 men, started for Ghaznin along with 
BahrSm and at Bust* they were joined by Tajud-Din® (d. 559/1164),. 
the ruler of Sistan, and his brother Fakhrud-Din. 

The joint forces of these great warriors of the age frightened Arslan, 
although he had got a large army consisting of 30,000 cavalry, 
innumerable infantry and 160 elephants. So he was driven to sue for 
peace and thus sent his mother “ Mahd-i-'Iraq ” to Bust, with 200,000* 
gold coins and other presents to win over Sanjar. But she was herself 
against Arslan, bec'ause he had treated her badly and had either killed or 
imprisoned all her sons. So, instead of winning Sanjar over for Arslan 
she added fuel to the fire of his anger. 


1. BadayQni, Calcutta cd., 1868. Vol. I, p. 39; Muhammad Yasufs * Muntakhabu^t-Tawirikh/ 
Bankipore, f. 316a. 

2. Raverty (Tabaqat) writes in footnote No. 5 of page 108 that " Arslan is said to have requested 
her to dance before him for his amusement." But this must be an exaggeration, because she was, as we 
have seen, his real mother and no son, however wicked he may be, can ask his real mother to do so. 
This could be possible only when he was in a state of utter drunkenness. Anyway, some uncommon 
thunders and fire arc reported (Firishta, p. 50 ) to have occurred in his reign as “ heaven's wrath." 

3. Muhammad Yflsuf’s * Muntakhabu't-TawSrlkh/ f- 316a. 

4. Bust is a hot city of Slst^n and situated on the west of the Helmand (sec Elliot, Vol. II. p. 575). For 
these details see * Ijlablbu's-Siyar,' Bombay 1857, Vol. II, part IV, p. 33 ; Firishta, pp. 49*50 ; * Tarikh-i- 
Abu'l Khair Khan!/ Bankipore, f. 1360., etc. 

5. His capital was NimrQz. Sanjar gave his sister $afiyya (E>awlat Shah, Browne, p. 107) to him 
Jaball (d. 555/1160) was one of his court-poets. For this poet see my article in the Nagpur University.. 
Journal, No. 1 1 . 

6. * Ibnu'hAthIr * (Vol. X, p. 178) says that Arsl 2 Ui had sent 100,000 gold coins and that in the battle 
he had 120 elephants, each having four warriors on. The poet Mas*ud*i Sa‘d also refers in his dlwan 
(pp. 465-466):— 

^ ^ ^ ■“ ajL*«aih 
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Thus the combined forces of Khurasan and SlstSn marched on 
Ghaznin and at a place one ‘farsakh from the city a very fierce battle 
was fought. Tajud-Din Abu’l-Fadl of Sistan showed great valour 
and killed or captured several elephants of Malik Arsl5n. Consequently 
disaster prevailed and the army of the latter lost heart and was totally 
routed. Khwaia Sa'Id Mustawfi, of the court of Tajud-Din, has 
described this event as follows : — 


^ -5 ^ ^ 

1 Jyt) I ^ j Jb* I J ^ 
ij 

'» ^ «X4l ^ ■Xfc t' 

O • I J 

Oj j Oj \j J-O 
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-3 <J^ jl 

v*! j ^ ^ iS’ 

^ »jAj «U cJj 

-r^’ jjj 

.X.V ^ O 

4el_jj'j J jj 
j J J ol^ j JJ '-SX. 

Ol«.«.t'^ Oj^j O I 'd ^ 

^ ai *11. * ^ ^ ^ 

J j^ (Jj ol 
J I J ^ (J G I _J 
J I ^ J J O ^ Xjj * A.*® 


Besides this poet, ‘Abdu'l Wasi‘ Jabali has also given these accounts 
in a long panegyric of fifty-two verses in praise of Tajud-Din. Some 
of them are as follows : — 


jj,4la;i oULS^jJbt ^ dj ( fjtj\ ^ 

(ji ^ ^ UaCS^ cj^ Ca^L# J aJ AS" 

Oj^ I O ^ J ^ 

^ da^A ^ J b ^a«A 

n ^ 

i cj ^ ^ ^ ^j4aa»Iw ^ fc ^ 


oT JJJ ^ ♦U J jjyl 

^jJI ^U* Ajijy Ujiik ^1 y>aj cXL 

^^«wJ >A fc>> ^ AS^ 

cJT ^ ^ v«SX4 


1. One 'farsakh' or ' farsang ’ is equal to a league or one hour's march (seethe note on the 
^ Nuzhatu'l-Qulub/ J.R.A.Sa, Oct., 1902, p. 478). Principal Muhammad Sbafi' has clearly defined it 
(the Oriental College Magazine, August 1933, p. 48) as equal to about four English miles* 

2. * T&rikh-i-Abu'l-Khair Khan!.' Bankipore, f. 136 a. The first verse has “Karoh" and not "Karwth" 
AS Raverty (p. 352) has taken it a variant in his translation of the ' Tabaqat.' 
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j**^^ J I ■^)J^* ^ ‘--^ J u^ J 
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Thus Arslan .was totally defeated by the combined forces* 
of Khurasan and Sistan, but we are forced to the conclusion that he 
bravely faced the odds. Anyway, he had to repair lo India to recoup his 
lost strength and seek the aid of Muhammad-i-Abu Halim (his viceroy in 
India), about whom we shall discuss later. 

On (Sunday) the 2oth of Shawwal,^ A.H. 510 (—25-2-1117) Sanjar 
entered Ghaznin with triumph and remained there for forty days, i.e., 
up to Friday, the ist of Dhul-Hajj, A.H. 510 ( = 6-4-1117). He forbade 
his men to do any harm to the city or to the citizens and made Bahram 
his deputy or vassal to rule Afghanistan (and naturally India as well) 
on the understanding that the latter should pay him 1000 gold coins 
(dinars) per day.* A tax-collector for the purpose was then posted at 
Ghaznin. 

The riches that fell to the lot of Sanjar included five crowns, each 
costing more than 1000 dinars ; seventeen thrones of gold and silver 


1. * MOnisu'l-Abrar,’ Habibganj, pp. 740-743. 

2. From Ibn-Khaldun (Tre., Vol. XIII,. p. i) we know that Qiitbu'd-Dm Muhammad b. Flusain of 
GhOr sided with Arslan at this time, but no practical help is recorded anywhere. 

3. In * Ibn-Athir ' (Vol. X. p. 178). Ibn-Khalciun (Tr. Vol. XIV. p. 132) and Abu’l Fida (Vol. II. 
p. 239) the date of Sanjar ’s attack on Ghaznin is A.H. 508, but it is wrong, because we have already 
seen above that the poet Mas‘Od-i-Sa‘d praised ArslSLn on his enthronement in 509/1116. Hence Sanjar's 
subsequent attack must have been after it. Mubammad-i-‘Awfi (Elliot, II, 199) gives the date of 
Arslan^s defeat as Wednesday, the X4th of Shawwal, A.H. 51 1, but on that date it was Friday and not 
Wednesday. Hence I have preferred ' Raudatu's-§afa ' (IV, 49) in the text, because even according to 
Mubammad-i-'Awfi this was Arslan’s first defeat (and not the second one of 511/1118). 

4. * Rahatu*9-§udCir,’ p. 168. 
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and other innumerable things of the Ghaznavide treasuries.^ All this 
opulence must have been accumulated ever since the foundation of that 
grand and splendid dynasty. 

On the enthronement of Bahram Shah the poet Sayyid Hasan of 
Ghaznin is said to have recited a panegyric in the presence^ of Sanjar 
which began thus : — 

Sanjar then returned to Khurasan. leaving Bahram Shah at his capital. 
(6 ) Second Battle with Arslan 

When Sanjar left Gh aznin. Arslan collected forces from India, and 
attacked Bahr^i Shah. As the latter was not then in a position to with- 
stand his attack he fled and took shelter in the fortress of Bamiyan, a place 
to the north-west of Ghaznin. This should have occurred not earlier 
than 511/1117-18, because we have already seen that up to the last 
month of the year A.H. 510 Sanjar was at Ghaznin. This time he sent 
an army from Balkh^ and with that support Bahram* Shah could secure 
his footing. Arslan could not stand before it, so he fled away till he was 
pursued and captured in the Shakran* Hills ; i.e., on the Afghan® 
frontier. He was then handed over to Bahram Shah, who imprisoned 
him (in 511/1117) and then released him in 512/1118, but later killed 
him in Jumada II, 512/Septembcr, 1118, when he found him again 
intriguing against him. He was buried in the mausoleum of his father 
Mas'ud III at Ghaznin.® 

From the following selected lines of the contemporary poet, 
Mas‘ud-i-Sa‘d we find some important references to this second decisive 
battle between the two brothers 


I. Ibn-Athir, X. 178 ; Hadiqatu'?-§afa, Bankipore, f. 229b. The riches must have been great, because 
Sanjar had to kill his able vizier Fakhru’l-Mu'lk b. Nizamu’l-Mu’lk who had usurped much of it. Sec 
yabibu's-Siyar* (IV, 11 , p. 100). 

а. ‘ Tfa^Qat * (Raverty), p.109 ; Firishta, p.50, etc. Only this opening verse is found in several histories 
but nothing about it in any copy of the poet's diwan, is available in England, France and India. In ‘T^rlkh-i* 
Abu'i’Kliair (f. 1156.) the verse is stated to have been recited by BahrSm himself, but this must be wrong. 
Raverty (T^baqat, p. no, n. i) says that such was the inscription on the reverse of his coins struck in 
Lahore' in 548/1153, mentioning also 5 14/ 1120 as the 5th year of his reign. If it waJi the poet's verse 
then it is, no doubt, the greatest honour ever done to a poet anywhere. 

3. Muhanimad 'Awfl (Elliot II, p. 199). He further adds that Bahram had tied toiBalkh. 

4. Ibid, 

5. Ibn-Athir (Vol. X, p. 179); Firighta, p. 50. 

б. For these details see Ibn-Athir (ibi ) ; Abu'l-Fida (II, p. 239), etc. See Rayerty ^09 

n. 5) for Arsl^ plotting against Bahram and (p. 109, n. 6) Arslan's. death at SbIh&bAd iii Sbawwftli A>H. 
SI I, which is an incorrect date, as we shall sec later. , . " .. , , 
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The following points are to be noted in these lines : — 

(a) In the last verse the poet wants to say to Bahram Shah that the last 
two years were worst for him (the poet), because the patron’s rival 
Arslan was then the king. This shows that the poet wrote that pane- 
gyric in 511/1117-18, when Bahram Shah had ascended the throne. 

(b) The verses 7-8 refer to Arslan’s defeat, because the word 
“ Arslan ” in Turkish means a “ lion ” or “ Leo ” which as the poet 
says is absent from the “ fourth heaven.” From the twelfth verse it is 
quite clear that the enemy was not dead till then. 

(c) The ninth verse clearly shows that it was the time when ground 
was fully covered with snow ; i.e., it was the winter of the year A.H. 
511 (21st December iii7-20th March 1118). 

A similar reference about Arslan's (” lion’s ”) defeat and subsequent 
murder is found in Sana’i’s Hadiqa as well. Some of its important verses 
are given here : — 
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U The poet's dlwiUi, pp. 70-7 !♦ 
a« Lucknow, ed., pp« 663-666, 
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(7) Bahram Shah's enthronement 


On the second defeat of Malik Arslan and his capture by Saljuq army 
Bahram Shah was the sole monarch of Afg^Snistan and . India. He 
ascended the throne amidst great rejoicings and the poet Mas‘ud-i-Sa‘d 
commemorated it with a " musammat” which begins thus : — 


^ Aj L. 


3 ^ 


i J ^ j* 3 J ^ ^ J 


Ji:^3:^jj:^ jT 


c-i'iiT jljj vLri J' 

-'^ i J*- 'j' 


(8) Bahram Shah's name and titles 

His full name, as found in the Tabaqdt-i-Nd^irl, * was Bahram 
Shah (and not Bahram only). His ‘ kunya ' “ Abu'l-Muzaffar ” is found 
in several places in Sayyid Hasan's diwan : — 

O ^3"^ ^ 0 Lw j* 1 

^ J cl^3j 3 cJvL* <0 ^ oLi ^AjiX*Jl^l 

^ i J I <5^,^ 1^^ ^.AV I* I 1 ^ l. l3 liiii>i/ 

It is just possible that this ‘ kunya ’ had been adopted by him only 
after his victory over Arslan some other time because in the sub-heading 
of a canto in Sana’i's Hadiqa we get another ‘ kunya ’ as “ Abu'l-HariA."* 

His title “ Mu'izzu'd-Daula " is found in the following histories : — 

Sadr-i-Jahdn (Bkp., f. 28/b), Jannatul-Firdaus (Bkp. f. 64a), 
Subh-i-Sadiq (Bkp., Vol. Ill, f. 1021a), Firishta (p. 50), 

Raudatu s-Safd (1915, Vol. IV, p. 50), Tabaqdt (Raverty, p. 109). 
Khazinatu l-AuUyd (Lucknow ed., p. 898), etc. 

Another title “ ‘Alau'd-Din ” or “ ‘Alau’d-Dawla ” is found in 
Habibu s-Siyar (II, IV, 33), Khuldsatu I- Akhbdr (Bkp., f. 204ah 

Tdri^-i-Baihaqi (p.yi), Jdmiu’t-Tawdnkh (Calcutta ed., 1938, p. 275), 
etc. This title is found in a verse of the poet Sayyid Hasan as well : — 

jj _j Cfy'j -J ^ d ^ ^ 


1. ‘Munisu'I-AhrSr/ yabibganj, pp. 279-280; Badayflnl, Vol. I, op. 43. 

2. Raverty, p. 106. 

3* Bibliotheque Nationalc de Paris, MS. Supplement Persian 797, 6b, iia and British Museum Or* 
4514, f. 124b, respectively. 

4. Lucknow cd., p, 625. 

i. British Museum MS, (ibid), f. 125^1. 
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But his more popular titles were “ Yamimi’d-Dawlat " and' 
" Aminu l-Millat,” as the poet Mas'ud-i-Sa‘d recalh : — 

ijy Cv' b O'" jb jir^ Jy b 0^-^ J t?) 

As this poet belonged to the early part of Bahram Shah’s reign, 
(because he died in 5 1 5/1 1 21), the titles mentioned by him should have 
been in use ever since it began. The poet Sayyid Hasan also mentions 
them : — 
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And so they are found in the preface of Hadiqa by Sana’i’s pupil 
Muhammad b. ‘All ar-Raqqa, which we vshall discuss later. The title 
“ Yaminu'd-Dawlat ” is also found in his coins, which reads as follows 
“ Bahram Shah, Sultanu'l-A'zam, Yaminu’d Dawlat." 

In the catalogue of the coins of the Indian Museum (by Chas. J. 
Rodgers, Calcutta, 1896, pp. 160-161) three coins of Bahram Shah 
are mentioned. Coin No. 7867 contains the names of the Caliph 
al-Mustarshid-billah (d. 52^1135) and Sanjar (d. S52/1157) on one side, 
and the names of the Holy Prophet (may peace be on him !) and Bahram 
Shah (with the said titles) on the other. I think this coin was in use in 
Afgh^i8tar>, because the other coins (Nos. 13167 and 8952), like those 
of the previous Ghazanvide rulers,^ contained on the reverse the image 
of a bull (or cow ?) and the inscriptions “ Shri Samanta Deva ” in 
Sanskrit, and these must have been used in India alone. This is no 
doubt, a proof of the toleration of the Ghaznav ides in India. 

(9) Bahram's banner, canopy and crown 

We have fully discussed the Islamic and Ghaznavide banners in the 
Ma'drif (A'zamgarh, March-April, 1944), but here we shall give a short 
account of Bahram's banner only. His banner was black, as we find in 
Sayyid Hasan’s verses : - 


1. Hisdiwein, p. 560. 

2. British Museum MS. (ibul)., t't. 122b, and 1193. respectively. These titles arc found in the 
' farlkh-i-Guzida as well. 

3. Elliot's History, il, 483. Proiessor Jjher^oi of Lahore has got several copper coins of Arsl^ and 
Bahiim and I had the privilege to see them with him. 

4. For the coins ol Mafimud and later Muslim rulers, who used Sanskrit inscriptions and images of 

bull, see Professor articles in the Oriental College Magazine, November, 1929, pp. 3031. 
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j-7 o-j >j o-?,j -c- aj ^1 

-lU oli -iJj 

Like that of his ancestors.* Bahram’s banner, too, contained an 
image of a ” lion.” The poet Sana’I refers to it in his verse in praise of 
Bahram thus : — 

oUlj ^ « \mmJi yjb 

^ ^ ^ O ^ Ij ^ ^ j* 


1. India Office MS. No. 931, ff. 142 a and no b. respectively. 

2. About Mahmud^s banner we have got no definite record, but the following verse of 'Unfurl (d.. 
A.D. 1040) suggests that it was black (Diwan, Lucknow 1922, p. 42): 

^ ® 3-^ -H O W 

This view of mine Should be correct, because from ‘Tarfkh-i-Oardlzl’ (Qazvlni, pp. 49, 69, 76, etc.) 
V. e learn that MahmQd and his successors received diplomas, titles and banners from the Abbasiclc (“laliph 
in recognition of sovereignty or some victory, and as these Caliphs had black banners (Hasting's Enc. of 
Religion and Ethics, XII, 145 seqq.) they must have sent them to the Ghaznavidcs. fhe following verse 
of 'Unfurl (pp. 89-90) may suggest that Mahmud (like his descendant.s) had a lion's image on his banner; 

^jj j y *y Oyy, ary^ O^jr^ J y 

y ^ jy 3 y j3* j 1 j ^ y id^J 

But about his descendants we get clear records. His grandson Ibr&him (d. 492/1099) had a lion's 
<kvicc on his banner, as Abul Faraj Riini, who died after 497/1104 (vide the Oriental College Magazine^ 
May 1938, p. 55) says in his dlwSn (Chaikeen, p. 61) t — 

Li 3 I ^ yy yy y^ 

About Mas'Od III (d. 508/1115) the same poet (p. 89) says: — 

I /] <Sli ,jy ^ J ' lT ^ 

I'he same RQni (p. 77) says about Mas'ud Ill's brother Saifud-Dawla Mahmud : - 
(JSLii ^ ^ uivt X I jfi \ji Jty 

The poet Mas'Qd-i-Sa'd (p. 563) speaks of SherzSd (d, 509/1116) as follows: - 

^ j/y jajlc o j ^ jyy ^ ^ ^ 

The Saijukides, too, had a lion's image on their banner and it is just possible that it was due to their 
influence that Ibr^m, who had to make alliance with Malik adopted it for his own banner. Before 
him, as we have just seen, we get no clear and definite evidence of the same even in the verses referred 
to MahmQd above. About Sanjar’s banner, with a lion's image, we find several verses of Anwari in his 
KulliySt (Lucknow 1297/1880); e.g., pp. 17, 61, 290, etc. Even those petty rulers who flourished after 
Sanjar, like Firoz Sh^lh and Malik Sh^ b. Tughin-tigln, had such banners (see 'Anwari/ pp. 76* 382-4io> 
3‘ Hadlqa, Bombay ed., p. 340 and Lucknow ed., p. 659, respectively. 

F--11 
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The following verses of Sayyid Ijlasan also give the same refer- 
ence : — 

J/ 

• V ' V 

ij; ❖ 

Like Mahmud,* Bahram ShSh had also a “ crescent,” as his 
symbol, on the pennon of his banner, as we gather from the follow- 
ing verses of the same poet : 
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Again like Mahmud,^ he had a black canopy and also a white crown 
as we find in the following verses of Sayyid Hasan : — 
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The poet Mas'ud-i-Sa'd has also referred to Bahram Shah's bac 
canopy : — 


1. India Office MS., No. 931, t'f 44a and 128b. 

2. I' rom Hastin^’s Enc. of Religion and Ethics, XII, 146 wc know tliat Mahmud had introduced “ cre- 
scent ” as a sign of rule and domination in India. 

3. India Office MS. (ibid), ff. 21b and 182^. respectively. 

4. Mabmud's court-poet Farrulshl (d. 4291/1038), while praising his brother Yusuf, the commander- in 
chief of India, refers to the black canopy and (probably to the black) banner (Intikh^lb-i-Farrukhl, Lahore, 
L154. P- 25) thus:— 

, j' ~ — - a. S •XwA Ao L, vlrfO Ij ^ Avsm 

San jar had also a black canopy, as this verse shows :- 

In the ' Miftabu’t TawSrikh* by Thomas William Beale (Agra ed., 1848, p.69) this verse is said to belong 
to Shaikh *Abdul Qadir JUinl (d. 561/1166), but in the TntikhSb-i-Shu*ara-i-Mutaqaddimin' (Hamidia 
Library, Bhopal No. 3. f. 3436.) it has been ascribed to ‘Iraq. (d. 688/1289). In this MS. (f. 3596) from 
Anwari’s following verse it appears that Sanjar's canopy bore an^image of a lion : — 

•'L-i* ln^ J b«— **' O J AY^ l)^L« 

But in the ‘Kulliyit-i-Anwarl’ (Lucknow 1180, p. 103) it is “baz-i-Chatrash" in The first hemistich 
of the verse. 

5. India Office MS. (ibid) ff. 20 b, 22a. 114a. and Paris MS, Suppl. 797 f. lob, respectively. 

IT* 
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«-Ujl 4£_'j* cJjJi ' 

From the Ad&hu'l-Harh (Lahore, May 1938, p. 9) we know that 
Bahram Shah's father Mas'ud III had a falcon on his canopy and so the 
son had, as the poet Sayyid Hasan says : — 

J^} b jb JjTjLT ji Ij jI C-iej ^ 


(10) Bahram’s first invasion of India 

We have already said that Malik Arslan came to India to take forces 
from his viceroy (or deputy) Muhammad-i-Abu Halim for his second 
attempt to regain his throne of Ghaznin. 

SuDsequently, when Bahram Shah ascended the throne of Ghaznin. 
this viceroy,* being in favour of Arslan, revolted against Malik Arslan and 


1. BadSyOni. Cal. ed, 1868, Vol. I, p. 43 this poet (divvan, pp. 490, 664) refers to the whitr crown and 
black canopy of Malik Arsl§n as well : — 

4 Law ^ 6 ^ J ^ J ^ 

4 O J ^ Ij X wLJvL 

2. India Office MS. (ibid.,) f. 95^2. 

3. He belonged to the Zarir orShaibani family. Their first ancestor, about whom we find references 
in the Ghaznavide period, came from jSjarm (a city at the western limit of the Juwain plain, south-east 
of Isfarayin vide 'Nuzhatu'l-QuIOb,' p. 196, Bombay) during the reign of Ibrfthlm (d. 492/1099). The 
poet Mas'Qd-i-Sa'd (pp. 370-371) says about him in a panegyric in praise of that king : - 

(jliii. j 4j lo 4 Ls ^jC j * 
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This Najmu'd-Din had been in prison, along with the poet himself, in the fort of Nai. Thus he 
<pp. 518-519) says:— 
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Run! refers to this Abu Halim N^mu'd-Din in his diw 5 n (pp. 27-28) ; - - 
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renounced all allegiance to him. When this news reached Qhaznin, 
Bahram Shah at once left for India with a large force. He defeated and 
captured the Viceroy in Lahore on (Saturday) the 27th RamadSn/ 
A.H. 512(11-1-11 19). This was probably the first time when two Muslim 
armies came to a clash in the Panjab. 

Bahram Shah, realising that Muhammad -i -Abu Halim was an able 
and experienced man, forgave him and again put him in charge of India 
and returned to Ghaznin . 

(ii) Bahram’s second invasion of India 

After Bahram Shah’s departure from India, Muhammad-i-Abii 
Halim built a fortress at Nagor (near Bhira) in the province of Sawalik* 
(West Panjab). He then collected large armies, consisting of Arab, 
Persian and Afghan soldiers and defeated several hostile and insurgent 
Indian princes.® These victories turned his head, so he again revolted 
against Bahram Shah and declared himself an independent ruler of the 
Pan jab. 

He then colle.cted^ together a large number of R^as, Thakurs and 
Chiefs of India from B^az (or Bakar ?) and other places. Thus his army 


Referring to his ' Kunya ' AbQ-Halim " the same poet (pp. 49-51) says 

J *)l L-.*4< ^ J ^ J ^ ^ O J ^ 

j i J ^ J ' — T~: J ; j-J 

RunI praises him again on pp, 99-ioi» and then his son 2 ^rir (Muhammad) on pp. 47-48 when he 
became the commander- in -chief in India under Mas'ud III: - 
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I’hc ptxjt Mas'ud-i-Sa'd also refers to this Zarir Muhammad (b. Abu yalim) and his brother Rabl‘ 
on pp. 232 and 387 and also tlie former's two relatives (most probably the sons) p. 18 1 ; — 


J ^ ^ i J ^ J 
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J J J ^ ^ yi ^ 
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I. See also Principal M. Shaft’s note on p. 58 of the *Ad2ibu'l-Ij[arb.’ 
a. For these details sec ‘Tabaq^t* (Cal. p. 24), Firishta (p. 50) etc., 

3. For Swalik see Professor SherSnl’s note in the Oriental College Magazine, August, 1937, pp. 52-$$. 

4. From this sentence uptotheend of the Viceroy I have followed the *Ad§bu*l-IJarb* (pp. 45*47) and 
iparticularly its translation in the 'Islamic Culture/ April 1938, pp. 224-227* 
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consisted of seventy thousand horsemen of diflerent nationalities^' and 
a horde of foot-soldiers whose number exceeded a lal^ or two. The 
news of the evil intention of Muhammad-i-Abu Idalim reached Ghaznin 
and Bahram, eventually, marched to India^ in 513/11 19. at the head of 
about ten thousand horsemen and crossed the Indus. 

In the vicinity of Multan there is a village called Kikyur (?). 
surrounded by a very spacious prairie land. Muhammad encamped 
there and flooded a portion of that prairie land, so that by remaining 
under water it may become a marsh and morass''^ wherein the army 
of Bahram Shah might sink. His (Muhammad’s) son Mu‘ta§im, a mighty 
man who used to fight with a mace weighing forty maunds, said to his 
father, “ Allow me to go and defeat the whole army of the Sultan with 
this scourge of mine.” 

” Be patient,” replied his father, ” till they (the Ghaznavide hosts)- 
have crossed all the rivers. They have not so far crossed even one. They 
will hear of your arrival and fly. Let them cross the river Chandrahah 
(Chinab). Then half of their army will be disposed of by the morass and 
the other half by us. Thus we will defeat and rout them all.” 

The writer of the Adcibul-Harb remarks that the. Viceroy failed to 
think of his rebellion and ingratitude for which God would punish him, 
and grew haughty on the strength of his infidel irregulars, hence the divine 
aid forsook him. 

Bahram Shah sent a messenger to him with the words : ” Desist from 
your rebellious course and return to obedience, for you were brought up 
surrounded by our favours and you have been nurtured under our 
fostering care. We do not want to uproot the sapling which we ourselves 
have planted in the courtyard of our kingdom and nourished with the 
water of favours and kindness, for though you deserve to be supplanted, 
we do not deem it proper to supplant you due to our generosity and 
forgiveness. So take the robe of honour and wear it, for we give the whole 
of Hindustan to you and entrust you with the military command of the 
whole of Hind. Desist from your evil course and do not bring disgrace 
upon yourself, for your father (Najmu’d-Din Abu Halim) had rendered 
meritorious services to this kingdom and received favours befitting 
those services. We shrink from his shade ! ” 


1. 7 "his date is found only in the article by MSulana Abu Zafar Nadvl in the ‘Ma'irif/ June; 1938, and 
it is most probably correct because after the first battle on 27-9-512 (ii-i-ii 19) BahrSm would have 
taken so|ne months to go back and come again from djaznin for this second battle, when his viceroy 
had already built his fortress at Nagor. 

2, The same Maulana (ibid.) thinks that this morass would have been created near Multan because 
of the Sutlej and Jhelum or near Uchh (at Ghaghar) where the river disappears into a plain. Miss Shaft* 

'(Islamic Culture, April 1938, p. 225, n. 5) thinks that Raverty's reading (TTabaqat,) I, no, n. 4)<^» y or 
(ji j ^ may possibly be j ji which is a name of the joint stream of the BySs and the Sutlej, thus- 
locating the battlefield near the GhSra MS. In Firishta (p. 50) it is and in (J 

(Bankipore f. 115 a) it is j j IZ*.. J , 

F— 12 
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When the messenger delivered this message, he (Muhammad) replied 
thus, “ What is the use of all this talk, for tomorrow my head will be 
either under the hooves of the horse of the Sultan or on the throne of 
the kingdom." 

When the messenger heard these words he took them as good omen, 
for he (Mubammad) himself had given utterance to such expressions. 
The messenger returned and repeated his words before the who 
said, “ An omen is taken from something which has happened. Tell the 
army to mount their horses." 

TTie drums were beaten and the army prepared for battle. The 
ungrateful Muhammad-i Abu IJallm spread his umbrella and attacked 
the centre. In the very first assault they overthrew him (and a) few of his 
sons had placed his head on the spear. It so happened that the tract, 
which he had flooded with water so that it should turn into a morass and 
engulf the army of the Sultan was visited by a wind-storm in which it is 
narrated, they saw riders wearing green apparels and riding grey horses 
who swept the whole army of Muhammad in that direction, until they 
were all engulfed in that very morass, not one escaped. 

One of his sons IbrShIm, who was desirous of serving the Sultan — ^and 
?) are his descendants — escaped unharmed, while 
Muhammad, along with his seventeen^ sons, was slain in the battle. 

In that tract upto this day, as the writer of the Adabu'l-Harh remarks 
when one digs a canal, or a reservoir, or a well, one finds, embedded in 
the earth, decayed skeletons of men and horses, rusty and torn armour, 
and coats of mail.* 

We find some details of the battle in the opening line of a panegyric 
of Sayyid Hasan Ghaznawi. who had himself come to India with Bahram 

§hah;— 


^ «_Soj »jj j »> >-Xu>T ) O 

And this poet was a horseman (or warrior ?), as we understand from 
a verse of the same panegyric — 

Bahram Shah crossed the Indian rivers (and particularly the Indus 
vide Sana’i's verses, infra) in long boats, as is described in the same 
panegyric : — 


1. From (Cal. p. 24) and Firishta (p. 50., L 25) wc know that his ttuo sons were drowned in 

the morass, but Raverty (p. no) has preferred ' ten * in place of ‘ two.* 

2. Upto this sentence 1 have followed the its English translation, as mentioned 

above. 

3. India Office MS., Na 931, ff. i isl>-qi6<i, 

12 ^ 
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The poet Sana'! also gives some description about this battle in the 
following verses : — 
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The following points arc to be noted in these verses : — 

(a) The tenth and twelfth verses show that one son of the enemy 
most probably Mu‘ta§im, about whom we have read in the ‘Adabu’I- 
yarb,’ fell on the battle-field. His skill in mace-welding (Adab, p. 45, 
1. 13) has, perhaps, prompted the poet to mention his patron's mace 
in the eleventh verse, although the latter was skilled (ibid, p. 31, 11. 
14-15) in arrow and spear. 

(b) The river “ Saihun is definitely the Indus which Bahram 
jShah has to cross in order to reach the fortress of N5gor (Sawalik). 

The poet Sayyid Hasan again refers to the same attack and specially to 
the buttressed fort in a panegyric : — 


1, I;iadiqai Lucknow cd.» pp» 656 - 659 . 

2 . Besides the Jaxartes, our Indus was also called “Saihun.** See the ‘21ainu'l-Akbbar' (Qazvinied'^ 
69 - 70 ), and ‘Muayyidu*I-Fudala* (Lucknow cd., Vol. I, p. 499 ). But in Juwaim's *Jahinkuali 
(Elliot 11 390 and 393 ) ** Jail?un ** stands for the Indus. 
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And the lollowing panegyric also seems to have been written in India 
by the same poet : — 
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'The last verse clearly shows that the poet wrote the panegyric in 
India and that with that victory his patron would return to his capital 
Ghaznin. In the fifth verse the poet mentions the season of autumn 
when the spring of victory appeared with all its seven colours. As the 
first victory of BahrSm ^ah had been effected on 27th Ramadan, 512 
(n-i-ii 19 ; i.e., in winter) this autumn of A. H. 513(21-9-1119-20-12-1119) 
would have been the time of the second victory only. 


1. Hr. Museum MS., Nc, 4514, li. 125/1-1261/. 

2. India Ol'ticc MS., No. 931, f’f. ii56-ii6d. In the same MS. (ff. 911-96) we find another panegyric 
referring to this particular occasion : — 
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After the total collapse of these rebels, Bahram Shah appointed one 
liusain^ b. IbrShim ‘Alawi as the Viceroy of India and went back to 
Ghaznin. This Viceroy seems to have been loyal, because there is no 
record otherwise about him. The poet Sa>7id Hasan has praised him in 
the following panegyric : — 
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After this Viceroy, Muhammad b. Mansur Qa’inI seemed to have been 
put in charge of India some time after 524/1 130, because by that dale 
Sana’! began to write his Hadiqa, (Lucknow ed. p.743) wherein he calls 
him an assistant to the vizier of Ghaznin. The details about Muhammad 
will be found in our separate article on the poet Sayyid Hasan, but here 
we quote one of his panegyrics in his praise : — 
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Anyway, from the year 513/1119 upto 528/1134 Bahr^ Shah .seems 
to have enjoyed a peaceful and prosperous reign and patronised the 
literati, as we shall see later. 


(12) Bahram's revolt against Sanjar 

We have already seen above how Sanjar had made Bahram Shah, the 
king of Ghaznin on the understanding that the latter should pay him one 
thousand dinars (gold coins) a day. Subsequently, Sanjar’s name was also 
inscribed on the coins which were current in Gh aznin and its vicinity 


1. Firifihta, p. 50. 

2. India Office MS., ffi 43a. -44a. 

3. Ibid,, f. 139 a. 
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though not on those of India, But the daily tribute of gold conis^ was 
really too much for Bahr^ to pay, because, as I think, he could not 
expect so much income every day from a poor province as Ghaznin. 
or even from Upper India. Moreover, all the treasures of his ancestors 
had been taken away by San jar in 510/1116. So he stopped paying it in 
529/1 135. From Ibn-Athir (Vol. XI, 1303, p. ii) we summarise here 
the accounts of this affair : — 

“ In the month of jQhil-Qa'da A.H. 529 (August, 1135) Sanjar left 
Khurasan (Merv) for Ghaznin. on hearing about Bahram's non-pay- 
ment of tribute and the renunciation of his allegiance. On the way 
a few months were ^ent. The winter season had set in and the 
snow began to fall. Tne army expressed their difficulties therefrom 
but the Sultan preferred to proceed. When Ghaznin approached 
Bahram got frightened and sent a messenger apologising for his 
disloyal conduct. Sanjar then sent his attendant Jauhar ^ (who had 
been raised to the position of the governor of Ray) with a reply asking 
Bahram to come personally and pay homage, BahrSm then proceeded 
to the camp of Sanjar with Jauhar. Sanjar on his own part advanced 
with his army to meet him but BahrSm ran away out of fear,* 
to some place with a group of attendants. Sanjar then marched 
to Ghaznin. stayed there for a few months and took possession 
of all the treasures of Bahram. At length, Sanjar knew of BahrSm’s 
hiding place and he wrote to him censuring his ill-advised act and 
re-affirming his offer of mercy. He maintained that his sole aim was 


1. Besides this tribute, Bahr<in\ seems to have sent his eldest son Daulat Sh^h as a hostage to the court 
of Sanjar. as is suggested in the following lines (specially tlie 7th one) of Sana'! who wrote them in 524/ 1 1 30 
when Daulat Sh^h had already come back:-- 
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Thesc lines arc in ‘fladiqa,’ (Lucknow ed.,p. 626-628). In the Bombay edition (p, 324) thc»7th verse 
haso^^^^ stead of latter expression is to be preferred in view of second 

hemistich. 

2. One Mihlar Jauhar was the Atabdk (Lt. “ Fatlier Prince") of Bahrain also. See *Adabu'l-Harb/ 


p. 4. 

3. According to jahankugha of Juw^inl, when Bahrim lied before Sanjar at this time, the latter 
remarked to his staff, “ There is a back whose face one will net be able to see again.” But from 'RaiujatuV- 
$affi* (Vol. IV, 1915, p. 126) wc know that it was said about Atsiz by Sanjar. 
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to reclaim Bahram to his allegiance. Bahram then offered apolodes 
and was again entrusted with the charge of Ghaznin. Sanjar then 
returned to Bal^b in the month of ShawwSl, 530, Quly, 1136).” 

Ghulam Mustafa Khan. 


(To be concluded) 


Mubammad 'Awfi (Lubftb I, pp. 281-283) writes that one Fakhru’d-DIn Mub«nn>ad b. Mabmad 
•b. Abmad, of NIshipflr could win Sanjar’s mercy for BahiAm gfeh by reciting this quatrain 
j «l Jtf. '-r’f 

j-j jl j-j ^ Ir* 





CULTURAL ACTIVITIES 


HYDERABAD 

Doctor of Laws conferred on the Prime Minister of India : 

A DDRFiSSINGi he Special Convocation of the Osmania University held 
on 26th December, 1948, to confer the Degree of Doctor of Laws 
on him, j^andit Jawaharlal Nehru referred to the language contro- 
versy in India and said, “ A language is not a made-to-order business, nor 
can it be made by statute. A language grows though it can be helped to 
grow in a particular direction by educational methods." The Prime 
Minister added " The protagonists of Hindi and Urdu are always thinking 
in tcriTs of limiting and not expanding it. This is a dangerous thing.’ 
Proceeding further he said, " P’or my part I think there is no need for State 
action in the matter. I am quite sure that out of the masses of India a real 
language will arise." 

Earlier welcoming the Prime Minister, the Vice-Chancellor Nawab 
Ali Yavar Jung Bahadur said, " This is a day which will be remembered 
by all of us and we are deeply indebted to the Hon’ble the Prime Minister 
of India for including a visit to this University in his crowded programme. 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru has done us twofold honour in both coming 
himself and bringing with him his distinguished sister, Mrs. Vijayalakshmi 
Pandit, India's Delegation to the United Nations for three successive 
years and led it with shining ability and brilliance. We extend to both 
Pandit Nehru and Mrs. Vijayalakshmi Pandit our warmest welcome." 

The Vice-Chancellor, referring to the history of the University said, 
" This University, established in 1918, has the distinguishing feature of 
imparting instruction in all branches of learning through the medium 
of an Indian language. Its position is, therefore, different from that of 
other Universities in India which have English as their medium of 
instruction.” 

Proceeding further to the language problem in the State, he made an 
important announcement to the effect that ” With India now independent, 
the problem of a national language is assuming some degree of urgency 
and we in this University have felt that, in the changed conditions, an 
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€arly adjustment is needed if University teaching is to fulfil the national 
requirements. 

“As a multi-lingual State, with four major languages, each with a great 
literature and tradition of its own, including a State language spoken and 
understood by most, the question of medium of higher instruction has 
provoked much thought and controversy. LooUngback, however, the 
experiment of adopting the medium of a principal Indian language has 
been of value to all India as it has proved beyond doubt the capacity of 
Indian languages, given facilities and encouragement, for use as the 
/ehicle of advanced teaching and learning. We are proud that the 
experiment was tried and found successful in Hyderabad. 

“But we translated even such scientific and technical terminology as 
is internationally used and understood and the language which developed 
as a result was not in all cases as simple as it might otherwise have been. 
Greater stress might also have been laid on the development of the regional 
languages. 

“And now we must not only simpliiy but change and any such change 
must take account of the future. To adopt English would mean going 
back on principle which has been our distinguishing feature and which 
we hold dear ; we would be adopting what the Indian Universities have 
been asked to discard in the near future. On the other hand, the adoption 
of Hindustani would preserve the feature while making the change both 
practical and national. It would be a change in accordance with the 
wishes and constant advice of Mahatma Gandhi. The University Council 
has accordingly decided to recommend the replacement, from the next 
academic year, of the medium of Urdu by Hindustani with both the 

Persian and Devanagri scripts. , , , 

“A further adjustment is on the anvil. We have proposed that, as soon 
as the teaching and financial requirements permit, our three Colleges in 
Warangal, Aurangabad and Gulbarga should have parallel classes in the 
Telugu, Marathi and Canarese media. We hope to develop those 
institutions in good time into Degree Colleges. The Osmania University 
will thus be the pioneer also in the experiment of introducing the regwnal 
languages as media of University instruction and will be giving effect, 
perhaps earlier, to what the Indian Universities have ^en asked to do 
within five years. In both these undertakings, which will be of nadon^ 
interest to the country as a whole, we naturally look to the leaders of India 
and, in particular, to Panditji for support. . , . 

It ‘is more than doubtful, indeed, if it be possible in this graeration, 
when the burden of our Sovereign Indian Republic, and of office hav^e 
incalculably grown, for any Prime Minister to discharge the duties of lus 
high post with the same thoroughness or in the same spirit as P^dit 
Tawaharlal Nehru. Imbued as he is with the teachings of Mahatmaji, he 
would never take a step in public life without reflecting how would 
Mahatmaji have thought of it. For with him those pious words are a 
living truth. One cannot help to admire his glowing and singlemindcd 
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faith and to marvel at all that it achieved. 


The Visit of the Deputy Prime Minister Honble Sardar Vallahhai Patel : 

On 26th February, 1949, the Hon’ble Sardar Vallabhai Patel, Deputy 
Prime Minister of India delivered the Convocation Address. The degree 
of the Doctor of Laws was conferred upon him, . • 

The Vice-Chancellor recalled the valuable services rendered to India 
by the Sardar and paid him a glowing tribute. Sardar Patel will go down 
in history as one of the Makers of Modern India — an India strong, united 
and closely knit. His achievement in this respect can be compared with 
that ol Asoka and Akbar. 


Obituary - The Death of Srimati Sarojini hlaidu : 

One of the greatest daughters of India, Her Excellency Srimati Sarojini 
died on 2nd March, 1949. May her soul rest in peace. 

Tributes to Mrs. Sarojini Naidu have come from all parts of the world — 
people have spoken of her superb poetry ; have praised her oratorical 
ability ; have admired her great services to the country ; have chronicled 
her life from every angle and have mourned her death. 

Her “ Prayer of Islam," is still fresh in our minds : — 

" We praise Thee, O Commssionate ! 

Master of life and Time and rate 
Lord of the labouring winds and seas 
Ya Hameed ! Ya Hafeez ! 

Thou art the Radiance of our ways 
Thou art the Pardon of our days 
Whose name is known from star to star 
Ya Ghani ! Ya Ghaffar ! 

Thou art the goal for which we long. 

Thou art our silence and our song 
Life of the sun-bearer and the seed 
Ya Wahab ! Ya Waheed ! 

Thou dost transmute from hour to hour 
Our mortal weakness into power, 

Our bondage into liberty. 

Ya Quadeer ! Ya Quavi ! 

We are the shadows of Thy light 
We are the secrets of Thy might 
The visions of Thy Primal dream 
Ya Rahman ! Ya Raheem ! 

Though dead Sarojini Devi will always live in the hearts of millions of her 
fellow-countrymen . 
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Late Nawab Salar Jung Bahadur : 

Nawab Salar Jung Bahadur died the same day as Mrs. Naidu. He 
wa^ the grandson of the Great Salar Jung, founder of Modern Hyderabad. 
Invested in 1912 with full powers to administer his large estate, Nawab 
Salar Jung was able to create order in the management of his Jagir and to 
pay off the large debt which he had inherited. At the young age of 23, 
he was calle,d upon to bear the burden of Prime Ministership. He resigned 
after two years. A most lovable personality, he was a famous collector 
of Art treasures and of books and manuscripts. His sudden death has 
deprived Hyderabad of a great cultural figure. 

The Hyderabad Government Bulletin on Economic Affairs of December, 
1948 contains useful articles such as : — 

The financial structure of Hyderabad State by L. N. Gupta, Esq., 
Financial Secretary, Hyderabad -Dn. 

Taxation in Hyderabad by Dilsukh Ram, Commissioner, Income 
Tax., ^ 

Looking Ahead by M. G. Lakshminarsu. 

Banking Structure in Hyderabad by B. V. Ramnarsu. 

The Coroperative Movement in Hyderabad by Madhava Rao 
Anwari. 

Irrigation in Hyderabad State by Abdul Qayyum Khan. 

Scheme for the Agricultural Development under the Irrigation 
Projects in Hyderabad by M. Gopalan. 

The Food Problem of Hyderabad by K. I. Vidyasagar. 

Land Tenure in Hyderabad by I. Ramachander Rao. 

Cottage Industries and their Role in Hyderabad by Dr. R. V. Rao, 

The National Income of Hyderabad by S. Kesava Iyengar. 

Places of Historical and Archaeological interest in Hyderabad by 
Prof. D. Hanmantha Rao. 

The Aboriginal Tribes of Hyderabad by Dr. Baron Christoph Von 
Furer Haimendorf. 

The Contribution of Hyderabad to Telugu Literature by Prof. 
Lakshmi Ranjan, K. 

The Contribution of Hyderabad to Kannada Literature by Prof. 
D. K. Bhimsen Rao, 

The Contribution of Hyderabad to Marathi Literature by Prof, 
R. M. Bhusari. 

• The Contribution of Hyderabad to Urdu Literature by Prof Abdul 
Qadir Sarvari, 

The Hyderabad Government Bulletin on Economic Affairs, Janxiary , 1949, 
contains many important articles. It gives in detail the proceedings of 
the All-India Economic Conference (thirty-first session) and the All-India 
Agricultural Economic Conference (ninth session) together with the 
summary of papers read and discussed. 
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An Article on the History of the Hyderabad Co-operative Dominions 
Bank Ltd., is interesting. There is another article entitled “ A Bird’s Eye 
View of the thirty-five years of Co-operative in Hyderabad State.” 
There is a short note on post-war labour disputes in Hyderabad and 
their settlements. This Bulletin is full of facts and figures and should 
prove useful to students of Economics, Commerce and Sociology. 

The Hyderabad Academy arranged the Annual Lectures Series as 
usual. The first lecture of the Hyderabad Academy Series was delivered 
by Dr, Qari Kalimullah Qadri on Futuh-al-Haramain. It was followed 
by Prof. Abdul Qadir Sarwari’s lecture on the Ghazal of Hasrat Mohani. 
Prof. A. R. Khan read a paper on the Scientific Achievements of 
Al-Biruni’s Age. 

The Five Pillars,” a quarterly published under the distinguished 
patronage of His Exalted Eminence Maulana ‘Abdul 'Alim §iddiqui 
Al-Qadri, Makki Publication No. 43 published at Durban, contains 
among other articles, one by Prof. Muhammad ‘Abdur Rahman Khan., 
on ' The Muslim Share in the Advancement of Science.’ 

P'or the interest of our readers we give a few extracts from this learned 
paper limiting oirr.selves to anatomy, manual labour, medicine and 
zoology, though there are other important aspects discu.ssed in the paper. 

Zuhrawi was the greatest investigator of his time in anatomy. A 
number of important facts were recorded for the first time in his famous 
book al- Tasrij, the surgical part of which was published at Venice in 1497, 
at Basle in 1541, and at Oxford in 1778. Ibn-al-Nafis (d. 1288-9) besides 
writing on Hadith, on eye-diseases and diet in his Shark Ta§hrih-e~Ibn- 
Sina has clearly pointed out the function of the heart in the circulation of 
blood. Muslim physicians were experts in the diagnosis and treatment of 
eye-diseases. Salah-al-Din ibn Yunus's ” Nur-al-Uyun ” was consulted 
by medical practitioners for centuries after its author’s death. 

Manual labour being cheap and beasts of burden easily available, not 
much attention was paid to mechanical devices in the Middle Age. All 
the same Badi‘-al-Zaman Al-Jazare (probably in 1205 or 6) discussed the 
technique of hydraulic apparatus, clepsydras, fountains, etc., in his Kitah 
MaWifatal-Handasah. Ridwan-al-Sa*ati and his father Rustam designed, 
perfected and described the water clock on Bar-al-Jayrun in Damascus. 
The Arabs purified nitre and had a large share in the manufacture of 
gunpowder. They utilised the magnetic compass in navigation. Ibn-Majid 
navigated Vasco-da-Gama’s ship to India. , 

‘Abu -al- ‘Abbas al-Nabi, Al-Ghatwigi and Ibn-al-Baytars’ treatises 
on medicine are full of important descriptions of plants. Many Muslim 
physicians travelled allalong the coast of Africa, Syria and the Red Sea in 
search of medicinal and other herbs. It would be no exaggeration to 
state that scientific agriculture, started by the Arabs in Spain, spread all 
over Europe. Ibn-al-Awwami's al-Filaha is full of most significant facts 
concerning the importance of soil and manure in horticulture. 
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Al-Asmai's book on the camel and the horse is a proof of Arab interest 
in 2oology. Many such works were written in the i2lh and 13th centuries. 
The theologian Al-Nazzam (d. 845) expressed views containing the 
germs of the theory of Evolutioii. Ibn Tufayl's Hay-ihn-Yaqzan, a 
pseudoscientific romance on evolution (translated into many modem 
languages) is still read with much relish. ‘Utarid’s Lapiclacy and Al- 
Tifashi's Jawdhir-al-Afkdr reveal Muslim interest in mineralogy. 

In spite of the Jabir-Geber controversy, Jabir ibn Hayyan was 
undoubtedly the greatest investigator in pre-renaissance chemistry. 
Muslim chemists distilled ammonia, concentrated acetic acid from vinegar, 
prepared a number of the more important acids and other useful pure 
substances. 

The Indian Historical Records Commissions Silver Jubilee session’s 
brochure of papers contain 38 papers contributed by eminent scholars 
from all over India, England, America and the Unites States. 

Every contributor to this session has been introduced to the reader, 
with a note on his works in the field of Indian History. In the footnote 
to the article the Amir-ul-Akhhdr by K. Sajanlal, we find the follow- 
ing notice. “ Mr. K. Sajanlal, F.R.S.A. has distinguished himself by his 
original research on topics connected with the history of Indian periodicals. 
He has collected the files of number of important periodicals on the early 
19th century and took active role in the survey, etc." One interesting 
aspect of this paper deserves our notice. 

The Amir-ul-Akhhdr took great pains in reporting Indian news 
faithfully. It strongly disapproved of the publication of news based on 
mere hearsay and on several occasions corrected false and fabricated 
news published by the Khulasat-ul-Akhbdr. Its local contemporary 
Subh-i-$ddiq supported its policy. 

The paper deals at length with the action taken by the Government 
of India against the Indian newspapers under Act XV of 1857. It was on 
June 29, 1857, that the editor of The Friend of India was warned against 
" repetition of remarks of the dangerous nature of ihose in an article of 
2ist June called the Centenary of Plassey." On 31st July, the Govern- 
ment took necessary steps to bring to trial the editors of several news- 
papers of Calcutta. In its issue of 13th August 1857, the Amir-ul-Akhbdr 
reports the trial of Munshi Ahmad ‘All of Durban, Hafiz Muhammad of 
Sultan-ul-Akhbdr. Babu Sham Sunder of Samachar Sudhabarsan, and the 
editor of Gulshan-i-Naubahdr. The first two editors pleaded guilty and 
were discharged. Babu Sham Sunder was tried, but the court happily 
gave a verdict of ‘ not guilty, ’ Only the press at which Gulshan-i-Naubahdr 
was published was confiscated. 

Issue No, 4 of the Amir-ul-A^bdr dated 2Sth September, 1856, contains 
a vigorous defence of the Nawab of Oudh.While actoitting the Nawab's 
maladministration, it emphasised that the administration of the East 
India Company, particularly in Bengal was no better. 

G— 13 
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Nature (London), August 21, 1948 (Vol. 162, No. 4112, pp 289-90) — 
News and Views — Cosmic phenomena of the past in a paper “ Further 
References to Cosmic Phenomena in the Kitab-al-Muntazam of Ibn-al- 
Jauzi anch^ few in Tarikh-e-Rahat Afza, (India) a” reprint from Islamic 
Culture, April 1948, Mohd. Abdur Rahman Khan provides a short ac- 
count of thirteen fireballs from A.D. 983 to A.D. 1031 ; three comets 
from 974 A.D. to 1056 A.D., a comet in A.D. 1741, a detonating fireball 
in A.D. 1742 and another one in A.D. 1757 and an earthquake at the same 
time (it is conjectured that the earthquake may have been due to the 
impact of a large meteorite with the ground) and a slight earthquake in 
A.D. 1759. The information is additional to that published by the same 
author in his brochure “ Meteoric showers past and present ” some of 
which was discussed in the Islamic Culture Magazine 20, 4, 1946. 


DECCAN 

Publication of Dd’imu'l-Isldm ; 


K.S.L. 


In the time of al-Mui'zz, the fourth Fatimid Caliph of Egypt (A.H. 
4th century/A.D. loth century), there was no regular text-book of law 
for the use of the judges and the people. He therefore commanded the 
foremost jurist of the age, Qadi Nu'man to compose a work under his 
direction. Thus the Da imu' l-lsldm (Pillars of Islam), one of the 
earliest texts of the Muhammadan law extant, came to be written. It is 
therefore of fundamental importance from the point of view of the 
historical study of Islamic Jurisprudence ; further, it represents a significant 
fusion of Sunnite and ^i'ite principles. 

The Arabic text of the Dd'imu’ l-Isldm has been edited by 
Mr. A. A. A. Fyzee, the first volume of which is now going to the press, 
and will be out in the course of 1949. The complete work will be in five 
volumes — Volumes I and II, Arabic Text; Volumes III and IV, English 
Translation ; Volume V, Introduction, index, glossary, etc., and will be 
published by the Oxford University Press (Oxford House, Apollo Bunder, 
Bombay r), for the Islamic Research Association (Town Hall, Bombay i). 

The work will take about five to six years to complete and the 
Association is grateful to an anonymous donor, for having generously 
donated the sum required for printing the first volume. It is also hoped 
that State help and donations will be forthcoming for the completion of 
the work. . 

A A A F 

NORTH-EASTERN INDIA 

Language Problem : 

An All-India Hindustani Convention was held on the 30lh and 31st 
October, 1948, in Lucknow under the Chairmanship of Pundit Sunder 
Lai, who is reputed to be a true follower of the late Mahatma Gandhi. 

18 * 
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The President of the Reception Committee was Pandit Kishun Prasad 
Kaul. In a printed brochure he gave a learned discourse on the question 
of lingua franca of India during the course of welcoming the cielegates 
of the Convention. In advocating the cause of Hindustani die stated 
that Hindi, overstuffed with Sanskrit words, can be a language of a few 
and not of the people of the country. The President of the Convention 
Pundit Sunder Lai made an appeal to the Indian National Congress and 
members of the Indian Union Constituent Assembly not to abandon 
Mahatma Gandhi's solution of the language problem and to make all 
endeavours towards the adoption of Hindustani written in Urdu and 
Nagri scripts as the lingua franca of India. The last session of the 
Convention was presided over by Dr. 'Allama Sayyed Sulaiman Nadvi, 
who delivered a very scholarly address. The points made by him on this 
occasion were : Before the opening of the Fort William College in 
Calcutta the language spoken and used in the North was one and was 
known as Hindustani. It was the Fort William College which naturally 
differentiated Hindi and Urdu by introducing two forms of Hindustani- 
one Sanskritised and the other Persianised and thus breaking India's 
cultural unity as represented by Hindustani. A study of Hindi and Urdu 
shows that verbs and prepositions are common in them. The Nouns 
in the two languages, however, differ because of the unnecessary 
emphasis on Persian in the one case and on Sanskrit in the other. 
The development of Hindustani is the development of India’s common 
cultural heritage in which all foreigners, who were assimilated here, 
have contributed as much as the Indians themselves. The Bihar 
Government’s Hindustani Dictionary Committee appointed under 
Maulana Azad’s chairmanship during the first Congress Ministry, have 
testified to the fact that Urdu and Hindi contain about go per cent, words 
which are common to both. Even today 20,000 Maharashtrians alone 
are busy propagating Hindustani in the South. Hindustani is an 
independent language not governed by Sanskrit, Arabic or Persian 
grammars. Arabic, Sanskrit and Persian words in Hindustani have lost 
their original meanings. So if there can be one national language for the 
whole country it is Hindustani written in both scripts as both of them 
are India’s common cultural heritage. It is Hindustani alone which can 
serve the purposes of lingua franca in a country of di verse races, languages 
and climes. 

A resolution urging the people and the government to make 
Hindustani the national language of India in accordance with the wishes 
of Mahatma Gandhi, was adopted. Moving this resolution 
Dr. ‘Abdul- ‘Alim of the Lucknow University pointed out that State 
enforcement of only one script, Nagri, would mean that India was to lose 
the other half of the very rich common historic, literary and cultural 
tradition contained in Hindustani. The other half was represented by 
Urdu. Dr. ‘Alim, however, stressed that those who stood for Hindustani, 
should also learn the Nagri script, if they were true to their professions; 
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The resolution was supported by Mr. Sri Niwas Lahoti of Hydefabad- 
Deccan and Khwaia Ahmad ‘ Abbas. By another resolution the Convention 
decided to send a deputation to wait upon the President of the Indian 
Union Constituent Assembly and to represent the views of the 
Convention to him. 

Just after the session of the Hindustani Convention a heated debate 
was held on the language controversy in the Indian Constituent Assembly, 
New Delhi, in the first week of November, 1948. Mr. T. T. Krishnama- 
chari, in the course of a speech in the Assembly, warned against a 
language imperialism developing in the country. He observed “ There 
were no doubt certain areas the U.P., C.P., and Behar which spoke 
Hindi. But what about other areas ? What about the level of education 
that they had attained, what about the idea of freedom that everyone 
wanted. The hatred in the South for the English had gone. Today 
if he was to be compelled to learn Hindi, to come and express himself 
in the Assembly, he might not be able to do so. In their anxiety to wipe 
out English from the country they should also recognise that there were 
a lar^e number of people all over India who did not understand the 
Hincu language. This kind of intolerance made one fear that a strong 
centre-- a Hindi Centre- might develop. On behalf of the people from 
the South he would utter a warning. There were already elements in the 
South wanting separation. It was up to the Assembly to see that these 
elements did not succeed.” But another honourable member Mr. Jai 
Narayan Vyas pleaded the cause of Hindi as the national language of 
India and .'^aid that it should be recognised as such though the change 
over may be slow and gradual. If a decision on this is not taken 
immccUatcly, he claimed, ti e demand for linguistic provinces would 
soon turn into a demand for linguistic countries. Mr. Lala Raj Kunwar 
also supported the plea for adoption of Hindi as the national language. 
The adoption of Hindi, said he, need not be to the disadvantage of Urdu. 
Urdu, he added, had certain special characteristics and they would do well 
to support it. Mr. Zahiiul Hasan Lari criticised the suggestion that 
Elirdi in Devaragari script should be the national language. ‘‘We stand 
for Hindustani in two scripts,” he said. He also premosed the retention of 
English for some time to come. Begum Tzaz Rasul contended that 
Hindustani in Devnagari and Urdu scripts should, for at least ten or 
fifteen years, be the language of the country. The ultimate goal could be 
Hindi in Devanagari script. The heat and passion in the debate were, 
however, subdued by the statesmanship of the Prime Minister of India, 
Pundit Jawahar Lai Nehru, who delivered a masterly speech on the 
occasion. He observed that it was obvious that any country, much more 
so a free and independent country, must function in its own language. 
Unfortunately however, the very fact that he himself and many other 
members had to address in a foreign language showed that there was 
something lacking. Let us recognise it, he said, but in trying to press for 
a change and immediate change they should not get wrapped up in 
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ninncTOus controversies. Language, he argued, is and has been a vital 
factor in the life of an individual as well as of a nation. Because it is 
vital we have to give it further thought and consideration. But if we 
proceed in an urgent manner to impose something, may Be by the 
majority, on an unwilling minority in parts of the country or even in this 
House, we do not really succeed in what we have started to achieve. 
Powerful forces are at work in the country which will lead to the substitu- 
tion of English language by an Indian language or Indian languages in 
so far as oifFerent parts of the country are concerned. Any attempt to 
impose something on an unwilling people has usually met with the 
strongest opposition and has actually resulted in the very reverse of what 
the promoters wanted. 

While the session of the Constituent Assembly was ^oing on, a 
deputation on behalf of the Hindustani Convention arrived In Delhi on 
the 24th November, 1948, to submit a memorandum to the President of 
the Constituent Assembly. The Deputation led by Pandit Sunder Lai, 
President of the Convention, consisted of Moulana Sulaiman Nadvi, 
Pandit Kishan Pershad Kaul, Dr. Zakir Hussain Khan. Maulana IJifzur 
Rahman, Qa^i ‘Abdul Ghaffar. Sayyed Mas'ud Hassan Ra^avi and 
Dr. ‘Alim of the Lucknow University. While presenting the memo*- 
randum to the President, the members of the Deputation urged that 
Hindustani being the only language understood all over India and “ not 
overloaded with abstruse words from Sanskrit, Arabic or Persian,’* 
should, as advocated by Mahatma Gandhi, be adopted as the lingua 
franca of India. The Deputation reminded the President that Mahatma 
Gandhi had always said, “ Hindustani should be written in both Nawi 
and Persian scripts,” and he had envisaged that “in the future only the 
easier and more suitable of the two scripts will generally prevail.” The 
Deputationists said that ” to thrust a language or a script by political 
or legal pressure would be a very unwise step.” The memorandum 
reminded the President that ” in reality neither the Urdu character nor 
the Urdu form or the same language is the exclusive property of the 
Muslims of India,” and assured him that ” Hindustani can have no 
quarrel with either Sanskrit or Arabic words.” It pleaded that ” the 
delicate plant of language needs a free and open atmosphere. If such an 
atmosphere is not available its growth is retarded and its span of life is 
shortened.” The memorandum added, “If we really want to create a 
government of the people and for the people we should also have a 
language of the people as our State language.” The Deputation expressed 
the hope that the members of the Constituent Assemply would advance 
the cause of Hindustani when the time for final decision arrived. The 
acting President gave the Deputation a patient hearing and assured the 
members that he would consider the matter. 

It will not be out of place to quote here an extract from 
Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya's Presidential address which he dcli>^ercd on 
the iSihDecember, 1948, at the ssth Annual Session of the Indian Naticmal 
r — 14 > 
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Congress. He referred to the lingua franca of India in the following words 
“ The national language is always the product of a natural evolution under 
the influence of heredity and environment. The Congress under 
Mahatams^’s guidance has all along accepted Hindustani as it is spoken 
^ the masses as the national language. Here, however, are two difficulties. 
The masses always develop dialects and there are many such. Yet we all 
know the language of the bazars of the cities of the North. We know, too, 
the language that is understood at public meetings by all and sundry. 
There is little doubt that this will be or become the national language 
and it is popularly known as Hindustani. We must evolve a language 
which is midway between Sanskritised Hindi and Arabic-Persianised 
Urdu. We are speaking such a language as a matter of fact. Only we 
carry on an unnecessary dispute about the name. Hindi — pure or admixed — 
may be the lan^age of U.P., but it cannot be imposed as the national 
language of India. Such a language will evolve in due course, indeed is 
evolving itself and it will differ from a purely provincial language. Then 
arises the question of State language. There is an idea of revising a 
classical language of old if ever it existed as such — abounding in Sanskrit 
terms — but to go back to a thousand years or more ignoring the various 
influences, etymological and cultural, which have played a notable, yea, 
a noble part in evolving modem composite Indian nationalism would 
savour of Atavism." 

Muslim University, Aligarh ■ 

Dr. Zakir Husain, the Vice-Chancellor of the Jama' Millia, Delhi, 
has been elected as the Vice-Chancellor of the Muslim University, 
Aligarh, on the 29th November, 1948. Besides being an Old Boy of 
Aligarh, he is also an educationist of superb merit, and he is liked by all 
classes of people for the gentleness of his nature, the amiability of his 
temperament, and the sobriety of his views. His tenure of Vice- 
Chancellorship is likely to open an altogether new chapter of the Muslim 
University. The Governor-General or India, Mr. C. Rajagopalachari, 
in a special Convocation held on the 15th December to present him an 
honorary degree congratulated Dr. Z^ir Husain on his being elected 
as the Vice-Chancellor and observed that "the undertaking of the 
responsibility by Dr. Zakir Husain should not be understood or 

interpreted as any kind of political or other challenge 

Dr. Zakir Husain’s arrival at Aligarh is a re-union. In 1920 the K[ulafat 
movement joined the Sward stream as the Jamna joins the Ganga and 
my dear old colleagues Maulana Mohammed Ali and big brother 
Shaukat Ali whose memory recalls unforgettable friendship and undying 
glory of vigorous action, disturbed the calm of Aligarh and raised the old 
issue of conservation versus revolution. * Let us conserve ’ said the older 
authorities. ‘ We shall die if we do not move,' said resurgent patriotism. 
There was a parting of the ways. Now there is a re-union, and the 
14 * , 
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Jama' miUz. has, through Dr. Zakir Husain’s Vicc-Chanccnorship, 
rejoined Aligarh. Earlier m his speech, the Governor-General remarked 
very sagaciously “ I thoroughly agree with you that Islam, which is your 
particular privilege to represent or the Vedanta which is the ..privilege of 
Benares particularly to represent, will not be a disabling factor, but a 
perennial source of inspiration in maintaining true values in human 
endeavour as well as in broadening the vision.” The Governor-General 
addressed also the students of the University in their Union Hall. He 
exhorted them to be brave and not down-hearted for anything that has 
happened. During the course of his speech, he said ” Islam was associated 
with the highest advancement of science in Europe. Muslim Universities 
and Muslim doctors of science saved science when otherwise Europe 
would have completely lost what had been gained for humanity by the 
Greeks. If Islam did not hinder but helped the progress of science in 
Europe, may it be a bright token to you for endeavour in India. Indeed 
no religion correctly understood, Islam, Christianity, Hinduism or other, 
ever hindered but always helped the progress of humanity.” 

All-India Oriental Conference : 

The All-India Oriental Conference was held in Darbhanga (Bihar) 
on the 15th, 1 6th and the 17th October, 1948, under the chairmanship of 
Dr. R. C. Majumdar. The learned Chairman in his Presidential address 
referred to the lingua franca of India also, and observed ” while the claim 
of Hindi has been supported by a large volume of public opinion, it has 
by no means been universally accepted and other alternatives are being 
freely discussed. It has been urged by a small section that Sanskrit 

should be the common cultural language for the whole of India 

The suggestion deserves careful consideration and should not be 
dismissed off-hand, as many are inclined to do. The complexities of 
Sanskrit grammar, idiom and syntax need not be an insuperable barrier. 
They may be simplified for the purpose of making Sanskrit a common 
colloquial language.” As regards the script of the lingua franca he 
remarked that ” there can be hardly any doubt that if there is to be an 
all-India script, Devanagari must ,be adopted for this purpose.” It is to 
be much regretted here that in the Islamic Culture Action of the 
Conference no paper was submitted. In the Arabic and Persian section 
Dr. M. Zubair Siddiqi of the Calcutta University was nominated as the 
president, but he could not attend. Only two papers were submitted to 
the section. The first was entitled: Sources of Firdousi’s Shahnamah by 
Mr. Jamshed Cawasji Katrak, b.a. According to the author one of 
Firdousi's sources was Khudai Namah or Book of Kings containing 
the history of ancient kings of Iran from the time of Gayomard down to 
the reign of Nosherwan. It was written by a Zoroastrian nobleman 
E^eshwar Dehkan. Firdousi may have also utilised the translation of 
various Pahlavi books Exploits of Zarir, Kamamah of Ardashir Babejan, 
the Andarz ot Pand Literature, Madigani Chatrar^, and Zarthosht Narmh. 
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Not only written records but oral traditions as remembered by Mobed^ 
were searched for by Firdousi in the compilations of various ‘Dastans.’ 
Firdousi also incorporated one thousand couplets composed by Daqiqi 
in his Shikndmah. He got his narrative of Rustam’s death from a bx^k, 
containing history of ancient kings, which was possessed by one Azadsar 
of Merv, well-versed in ancient history of Iran. The sources of the 
narrative of Alexander were some Arabic versions of Greek or Syrian 
writings. He narrated the story of the game of chess on the authority of 
the records like Pahlavi Madigani Chatrang. The narrative of Burzue, 
the physician, was written on the authority of Shadan Burzin, who was one 
of the four translators of the prose Shdhndmah. The history of Nosher- 
wan's invasion of Rum has been borrowed from Nama-i-Pastan. The 
story of Khusrau andShirin is based on a ‘ Kuhan Dastan.’ The second 
paper submitted was entitled : Pandit’s contribution to Persian Studies 
Dy Dr. Banarsi Das Jain. This paper described at length the contribution 
of the Pandits to the Persian poetry, vocabularies, grammars and 
translations. The learned writer says that these pandits had two styles 
(i) the Munshi style, following conventions introduced from Persia with 
regard to metres, similes, etc., and copied in Persian script, (h) the style 
following Sanskrit’ conventions, copied in Devanagari or allied scripts. 

In the section ot History, there was a large number of papers, for 
example “ Siraj-ud-Dawlah and the French ” by Mr. Krishna Kanta 
Mishra of Allahabad, “The Conspiracy of 1757” by Dr. Kali Kinkar 
Datta, Patna College, Patna, and “ Diwan-i-Syed Raja” by Mr. Syed 
Hassan ‘Askari of Patna College, Patna. The last-mentioned is based on 
a rare manuscript which contains the poems lyrical or otherwise by Syed 
Raja, a mystic poet of Bihar, who flourished probably in the first quarter 
of the seventeenth century, if not earlier. This manuscript, written in 
1098 or the 31st year of Aurangzeb’s reign, now belongs to the Oriental 
Public Library, Patna. There are 551 lines including 8 lines of an Arabic 
poem and three ghazals at the end. These ghazals are unique, for th^ 
first line is in Persian, while the second is in Hindi. Syed Raja belonged 
to the Wajudia School of mysticism. In his paper Mr. Syed Hassan 
‘ Askri deals with Syed Raja’s mystical pantheism and his fusion of Hindu- 
Muslim thought. Syed Raja’s Hindi verses along with their Persian 

counterparts were also reproduced in the above paper. 

#. # 

In the Indian Linguistic Section there was a paper on A Short History 
of Persian Vocabulary in Maithili Language by Mr. Jayakanta Mishra^^ m.a., 
of the Allahabad University. Persian and Arabic words, assimilated in 
Maithili language from time to time have been grouped in this article 
under \ arious heads. 

Some Farmans of the Mughal Emperors : 

The Journal of the Bihar Research Society in its issue of March and 
June, 1948, has publi.shed several Farmans issued to a Rathor Chief ;of 
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Marwar by the Emperor Aurangzeb and his successors. The first Farman 
is address^ to Rathor Durgadas. In 1680 A. D. Durgadas persuaded 
Prince Akbar to revolt against his father Aurangzeb. but the revolt 
ended in failure. Akbar fled to Persia and, some eighteen years afterwards 
wanted to return to the Imperial Court. In a Farman Aurangzeb ordered 
Durgadas to ^o to Sevastp, meet Prince Akbar there and bring him to 
Ahmadabad either via Jaisalmer or any other route which he considered 
suitable and from there escort him with gfiuja'at Khan to the Imperial 
C^urt. This Farman is dated loth Rajab, regnal year 42 (1110 A.H.), 
(i.e., 2nd January, 1699 A.D.). It bears the seal of the Emperor and Vazir 
A§af-ud-Daulah. The Emperor’s seal contains the year 1079 A.H. The 
second Farman is issued by Emperor Shah ‘Alam Bahadur Shih to Rathor 
Durgadas, whom he had addressed as the best among the kinsmen and 
relatives. It acknowledged his petition of allowing him to present himself 
to the Imperial Court soon after receiving the Farman. It is dated 17th 
Dhiqa’d, ist regnal year (i.e., 29th January, 1708 A.D.). It bears the seals 
of the Emperor and the Vazir A§af-ud-Dawlah. The Emperor's seal 
contains the year 1119 A.H. The third Farman also was written by 
Emperor Shah ‘Alam and addressed to Rathor Durgadas. It states that 
Rathor Durgadas should present himself to the Imperial* Court so that he 
might receive more Imperial favours. It bears an imperial seal which 
contains the names_of the Mughal Emperors in genealogical order. It also 
has a seal of Vazir A§af-ud-Dawlah, but its date is not clear. The fourth 
Farman is by Emperor Jahandar Shah to Rathor Durgadas. It bestows 
upon Durgadas the personal rank of 4000, 3000 horse, and the title of 
Rao. It states also that Durgadas should be thankful for this favour, 
remain loyal and attend the court. It is dated 5th Rabi'-ul-AHlir, ist 
regnal year 1124 A.H. (i.e., 2nd May, 1712 A.D.). The fifth Farman is 
written by Emperor Jahandar Shah to Durgadas and is dated ist regnal 
year 29th Dhiga’d 1124 A.H. (i.e., 17th December, 1712). It asks the 
Rathor Chief to present himself unhesitatingly to the court, where he 
will be honoured with kingly favours. 

The above Farmans are in the possession of the descendants of Rathor 
Durgadas in Marwar. 

Builders of the Taj Mahal and the Delhi Fort : 

The above Journal published also an article The Family of the 
Engineexs, who built the Taj Mahal and the Delhi Fort by Dr. Sayyed 
Sulaiman Nadvi, Shibli Academy, Azamgarh. This paper, originally 
written in Urdu, was read at the first meeting of Idarah-i-Ma‘5rifIslamiyab, 
Lahore, and published in Idarah's fost report 1935. Now ^er some 
more additions and necessary alterations an English translation of the 
paper has been published in the above journal. For the first tin^ the 
names of the architects of the Taj and Delhi Fort, along with the history 
as well as literary and other contributions of their family have been 
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authoritatively told and described in this paper. The names of the builders 
of the Taj and Lai Qila were Nadir-ul-‘A§ar Ahmad, and his brother 
Ustad yamid. Nadir-ul-‘A§ar Ahmad had three sons Ata’ullah, Lutfullah 
and Nufullah. ‘At&'ullah was the author of numerous works. His three 
books on mathematics were Beech Ganit, Khazimt-ul-A*adad. and 
Khulasa-i-Raz. Lutfullah’s works were §ur-i-$ayi, Risala Khawas-i-A'addd 
Skarah Khulofat-ul-Hisdb. Munta^^-ul-Hisdb, Tadhkira-i-Asman i' 
Su^ftn, Diwan-i-Muhandis, Sahr i-Hilal. Lutfullah’s son Imam-ud-Din 
ar-Keyadi was the author of At-Tasrih H-Sharh-ut Ta^rih, (a commentary 
on Baha-ud-Din ‘Amli's Ta§t‘’^ih-ul-Afldk) Sharha Khula^at-ul Hisdb. 
a booklet on Rhetoric entitled, Bayania and a Dewan. Khairullah. the 
second son of lutfullah wrote Taqrib-ut-Tahrir, Ta?rih-ut-Tahrir, 
Ha^iya bar Shark f^dsir-ud-Din Xust, Shark Zich Muhammad Shdhi. 
^rah Zulali wa J^afi? was Sikandar Namah. Description of all these 
books can be found in the above article. 

Iran Society, Calcutta : 

We surveyed the various activities of the Iran Society in Islamic 
Culture of April, 1948. In the year 1947 only two public lectures could be 
arranged by the society. The first one was by Principal P. M. Mitra 
of the Mahisadal Raj College on Omar Khayvam. the Mathematician. The 
second one was by Dastur Dr. Hormazdyar Mirza, m.a., ph.D. (London), 
High Priest of Paris, Udvada on Ancient Iranian Literature dealing with 
the Avesta Cuneiform inscriptions and the Pahlvi literature. 

In the year 1948, Indo-Iranica, the quarterly journal of the Society, 
has published a good number of useful articles. They are (i) Rabia' of 
Qjuzdar, the first Iranian Poetess of Neo-Persian by Mr. M. Ishaque, 
M.A., ph.D. (London), (January, 1948). This article along with Qurrat-ul- 
‘Ayn — A Babi Martyr, and Parvin-i-rtisami, an eminent poetess of Modem 
Iran, published in July and October, 1948 of the above journal, forms 
part of Dr. M. Ishaque's, book ‘ The Women Poets of Iran,’ which is a 
critical study of the lives and works of four eminent poetesses of Iran. 
According to Dr. Ishaque, the love poems of Rabia' of Quzdar have the 
depth and sincerity of their feelings. Her nature poems are rich in 
metaphors and similes and show her close study of nature. All her poems 
are characterised by a charming diction and spontaneous flow. The 
poetess Qurrat-ul-'Ayn was the author of Tuh/a-i-f dhira, which has 
laeen published by Isfandiyar Ba^htiyar and lithographed at Karachi in 
1930. The poems of Tuhfa-i-Tdhira, says Dr. Ishaque, are characterised 
by unity of thought and uniformity of style. They are interspersed with 
bombastic and imfamiliar Arabic lines and phrases, which however, 
do not disturb the spontaneous flow. As regards Parvin-i-rtisami, 
Dr, Ishaque is of opinion that the most noticeable feature in her Diwan 
is the absolute lack of the Bacchanalian and amorous poems with which 
Persian poetry is replete. But she has not wielded her pen in the cause 
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of amelioration or uplift of her own sex. The Munazara (strife poems) 
form of poetry is her favourite composition. In her di<^ctic poem she 
has exhorted people to be kind and pure-hearted and only to do good 
which will endure for ever. Other articles of the journal a:>e Pahlvi 
and its importance for the study of the Avestaby J. M. Unwala, m.a., ph.D., 
January, 1938 ) ; Influence of Persian on Bengali by Dr. Tamonash Gh. Das 
Gupta, Calcutta University (April, 1948) : Sufi Movement in Bengal and 
Sufi Movement in India, by Dr. In*amu‘ul-K[aq (July and October, 1948). 
These two ^icles are from Dr. In'amul IJaq’s work the Sufi Movement 
in India which the Iran Society has undertaken to publish serially in the 
Indo-Iranica. Two more articles are the Vdrena Country of the Avesta by 
Dr. Muhammad §hahidullah, Maxims and Reflections Ancient Iranians 
by Prof. Dr. J. C. Tabadia, Santiniketan. 

S.S. 

EASTERN PAKISTAN 

Our most heart-felt felicitations go to His Excellency Sir Frederick 
Bourne, Governor of !^st Pakistan and the Chancellor of the University 
of Dacca on the appointment of Professor S. M. Husain, m.a., D.phil. 
(Oxon.), Head of the Department of Arabic and Islamic Studies as the 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of Dacca. No choice could have been 
more apt and judicious. The mantle of distinguished Vice-Chancellors 
like Sir Philip Hartog, Professor G. H. Langley, Sir A. F. Rahman, 
and Professor R. C. Mazumdar and M. Hasan has certainly fallen on 
worthy shoulders. Dr. Sirajul Haq, m.a., ph.D. (London), distinguished 
Orientalist and Reader in Arabic and Islamic studies has succeeded him 
as Professor of Arabic and Islamic studies. We trust that under Dr. Haq 
the Department will continue to maintain the high standard of efficiency 
and scholarship it has achieved. 

Our famous Bengali poet. Professor Man?uruddin, m.a., e.p.e.s.. 
Head of the Department of Bengali, M. C. College, Sylhet is too well 
known in East Pakistan to need any introduction. He has for the last 
28 years been collecting ballads and folk-songs of Bengal mostly of the 
Muslims of East Bengal. His incessant and indefatigable labours in this 
direction for years have now yielded a rich harvest on which we can safely 
build up the edifice of the history of the Mediaeval Bengali literature 
to which Muslim contribution was by far the best and largest. 

Some of Professor Man§uruddin's collections have ^ready been 
published under the name of ‘ Haramani ’ (lost jewel) wWle others are 
in the press. The first volume of his folk-songs, ‘ Haramani ' (lost jewel) 
with a foreword by late E>r. Rabindranath Tagore and with a pencil- 
sketch of a haul, a Bengali folk-singer by Abanindranath Tagore, the 
famous Indian Artist, was published as far back as 1936. ffis second 
volume of ‘ Haramani ’ (lost jewel) was published by the University of 
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Calcutta in 1942 while the war clouds were still hanging over the horizon 
of Bengal. Tlie third volume of 'Haramani' (lost jewel) which contains, 
among others, the marriage-sqngs of Dacca, Pabna and Mymensingh 
District^^d almost a complete collection of mystic songs of Lalan Shah 
Faqir of Nadia, who can nttingly be compared with Sha h ‘Abdul La^ 
Sindhi of Bhil, is already in the press. Dr. Amamath Jah, Vice-Chancellor, 
University of Allahabad and Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji, Professor of 
Comparative Philology, University of Calcutta, have spoken very highly 
of the work done in this connection by Professor Man§uruddin. It will 
not be out of place to recall in this connection the illustrious names of 
later Dr. Dinesh Chandra Sen of Calcutta University and Professor 
Debendranath Shaytarthi, the former has collected and published ballads 
from East Bengal while the latter has done a splendid work on the folk- 
songs of the rest of India. The late Mahatma Gandhi and Dr. Rabindranath 
Tagore and the talented modem French writer Romain Rolland paid a 
glowing tribute to the labours of these learned collectors of ballads and 
folk-songs. 

Amongst other books on prose and poetry written by Professor 
Man^uruddin, his folk-tales, ‘ Shirni ’ (sweetmeats), written in the 
dialect of Pabna' District and his novel, ‘ First of July ’ published under 
the penname of ‘ Zarrin C^lam' (golden pen), which was very favourably 
reviewed by Mr. A. S. Roy, i.c.s., in his History of Bengali Literature 
and was laterly published by the Indian P.E.N., Bombay, deserve special 
mention here. 

Mawlana Ghulam Maq§ud Hilali, m.a.. Lecturer in Arabic and 
Persian, Rajshahi Government Clollege, East Pakistan, the celebrated 
author of (i) Al-Biruni (Bengali), (2) Madame Halida Adib Khanum 
(Bengali), (3) Islamic Ideal Character, (4) Iranian Philology, (5) Persian 
Arabic and Turkish elements in Bengali literature, approved for publica- 
tion by the University of Calcutta and a contributor to the ‘ Mahammadi ' 
and the ‘ Peace,' is engaged in writing a thesis on ‘ Reciprocal influence 
of Iran and Islam ' for the Ph.D. of the University of Dacca. He has 
already made a considerable progress in his work and hopes to submit 
his thesis for the Degree of Doctorate of Philosophy in the course of this 
year. We wish him every success. 

Mawlana Abu Mahfuzul Karim al-Ma‘sumi, a distinguished Tradi- 
tionist, has for the last few months, been carrying on his research work 
on critical study of Tafsir Tabari with a special reference to its 
etymological peculiarities, imder the guidance of Professor ‘,Abdur 
Ralunan Kashghari of Madrasa-i-Alia, Dacca. Mawlana Ma‘§umi had 
already made sufficient progress in his work. His article on the import- 
ance of the study of Tafsir Tabari published in the October issue of 
Ma’drifhis been highly appreciated by Mawlanas ‘Abdul MSjid Daryabadi 
and A. A. A. Fayzi of Bombay. It may, in passing, be stated here that 
Mawlana Ma‘§umi’s Arabic elegy on the late-lamented Mawlana Uakim 
Uabibur Ra|?man KhSn Ahhunzada, Principal, 'J'ibbia Uabibia College^ 
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Dacca, who was justly regarded as the Ajmal Kh 5 n of Bengal, published 
in the Madrif sometime ago was also of a very great literary value and was 
as such, very highly spoken of in all the literary circles here. 

With the establishment of Pakistan, Bengali our mother-tongue, 
has acquired an added significance. As a result of this more and more 
Islamic bwks from Arabic, Persian and Urdu Originals are now being 
rendered into Bengali and more and more original books on Islamic 
subjects are now being written in that language. Among the publishers 
who are taking keen and active interest in this work, the name of Haji 
Maulvi “Abdul Karim Sahib, Proprietor, Imdadia Library, Chaukbazar, 
Dacca, deserves special mention. Here we give a list of the recent 
publications of the Imdadia Library, Dacca, for the information and 
guidance of the readers of ‘Islamic Culture' (i) Hadith ‘Arba'in, 
a collection of 40 traditions by Imam al-Hadi^ Ibn Daqiq al-‘ Id rendered 
into Bengali from its Arabic original by Mawlana Shamsul Haqq, Sadrul 
Muhtamim of the Ashraful 'Ulum Madrasa, Bara Kalra, Dacca. (2) 
Namazir Fadilat (excellence of prayer) in Bengali by Mawlana Sfiamsul 
Haqq Sahib, referred to above. (3) Jazaul ‘Amal (Karmafal) rendered into 
Bengali by Mawlana Shamsul Haqq Sahib, from its Urdu original by 
late Hakimul 'Uinma Mawlana Ashraf ‘Ali Thanawi. (4) Hajjir Masail 
(problems of pilgrimage to Mecca) in Bengali written by Mawlana 
^amsul Haqq Sahib. (5) Darudir Fadilat (excellence of Darud Sharif) 
in Bengali by al-Hajj Mawlavi Muslihuddin Sahib. (6) Haqqul ‘Ibad 
(Rights of the servants of God) in Bengali by the late Mawlana ‘Abdul 
Hakim, m.a., f.m., Senior Professor of Arabic, Anandamohan College, 
Mymensingh. (7) Islamir Adarsha (ideals of Islam) in Bengali by the 
same author. (8) Rah-i Najat (Muktir Path) rendered into Bengali by 
al-Hajj A. F. M. Muslihuddin from its Urdu original by His bfoliness 
late Mawlana Karamat ‘Ali of Jaunpur. (9) Rafiqul Wa'izin (the friend 
of the deliverers of sermons) in Bengali by an experienced Mawlavi 
revised by Mawlana ‘Abdul Aziz. (10) Bihishti Ziur, Parts I and II 
ornament of paradise) by late-lamented Hakimul ‘Umma Mawlana Ashraf 
‘Ali Thanvi rendered into Bengali from its Urdu original by Mawlana 
Shamsul Haqq. 

FOREIGN A. S. 

Egypt 

I 

H.M. King Faruq. has been pleased to order the establishment in 
E^pt of a public school on the model of Eton where particular attention 
will be paid to social life and physical culture with a view to turning out 
‘ gentlemen ' and good citizens. The institution is to be located at 
Ffeliopolis, a modern suburb of Cairo, and its expenses are to be defrayed 
by the Royal Waqf for Education. The Principal of the College, whose 
selection is still pending, shall have wide powers to select his own staff 
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and shall be exempt from general rules of service regarding age of 
retirement, etc. 

The Egyptian Ministry of Education has now before it the report 
of the Committee appointed in 1945 to consider ways and means of 
improving the standard of the teaching of Arabic in Primary and 
Secondary schools with special reference to syllabus and the problem of 
simplification of the rules of grammar. The report which was submitted 
by its President, Dr. Ahmad Ameen Bey, last year has since been 
discussed by the Arab Cultural Conference as well as by a Conference 
of Arabic Teachers and Inspectors called for the purpose in February 
last. Both have confirmed the main recommendations of the Committee 
adding only a few observations designed to give practical shape to the 
same. 

The Committee observe that the main defect in the teaching of Adab 
is that the history of literature is taught at an early stage without the 
student having gained an adequate knowledge of literature itself on which 
the study of literary history ought necessarily to be based. Hence the 
Committee urge that a much greater portion of syllabus and time should 
be devoted to the study of the texts and that the history of literature be 
regarded merely as an appendage of the text. Similarly the Committee 
deplore that the present method of the teaching of al-Balaghah does not 
lead to the desired objective of developing in the .student a taste for the 
appreciation of art and literature. This is because the Balaghah is taught 
as something different from literature which reduces it to sheer unfruitful 
labour. The remedy is to make al-Bala gh ah approximate to the modern 
art of literary criticism. Badi'is al.so to be taught incidentally during the 
study of the text. This recommendation, it must be noted, has offended 
some of the adherents of the old school of thought. 

On the whole the report would amply repay a careful study by the 
educational experts of the governments concerned with popularising 
the study of Arabic. There is a great danger that the efforts of these 
governments may simply be wasted if the problem is treated in a senti- 
mental manner and the antiquated modes in vogue at al-Azhar and some 
other institutions are copied in toto. 

A new law has recently been promulgated bringing private schools 
and foreign institutions in Egypt, under the supervision of the Ministry 
of Education. It lays down that no institution shall be allowed to have 
CO education at the school stage though certain schools may be exempted 
from the application of this provision for experimental purposes. Similarly 
it will be obligatory on all institutions to arrange for the teaching of 
Arabic and to see that no student is taught a religion other than his own 

not even with the consent of the guardian. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

The Fatwa Committee of al-Azhar has given a ruling that injections 
of all kinds do not break a fast. This ruling is based on the verdict of the 
Fuqaha in regard to wounds of the brain and the belly. If any medicine 
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is applied to such a wound so as to reach the brain or the belly the fast is 
broken according to Abu Hanifa but not according to Muhammad and 
Abu Yusuf {vide al-Mabsut, III, 68). The argumentof the latter is that a 
thing in order to break a fast must enter the body through a natural 
aperture. This argument pn very well be applied, in the opinion of the 
ghaikhs of al-Azhar, to injections as well and they assert that the view of 
the Sahibain is to be preferred because of its convenience. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

The Arab world has hailed the decision of the Congress of Orientalists 
at its last session held in July to adopt Arabic as one of the languages in 
which papers can be read and ciiscussion carried on. An attempt is also 
to be made at the forthcoming session of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations to adopt Arabic as one of its official languages. 

S. M. Y. 


Academy of Islam International was founded by Atia Begum in October, 
1939 in the city of New York. The aims and objects of this society are : 
i. to preserve the heritage of Islam. 

a. to establish, promote and cultivate literary and scientific 
relationship with the Islamic people. 

In order to achieve the above-mentioned objects, the scheme of the 
Academy is to build a mosque where, along with the five-time prayer, 
arrangement for lectures on letters and science will be made. There will 
be a museum to preserve Islamic Art ; a library where books will be kept 
and Islamic research will be carried on ; and there will be an employ- 
ment bureau, reception centre, foreign department, etc. This Academy is 
for the time being maintained by a donation of estate valuing £ 16,500. 00. 

Among the prominent members of this Academy is Maulana 
Azad Subhani Rabbani who is working out a philosophy of Rabbaniyat 
which is explained in his brochure ‘ The Teaching of Islam in the light 
of the Philosophy of Rabbaniyat.’ 

Department of [Scientific and Industrial Research : The Standing 
Committee of the British Commonwealth scientific official conference 
has arranged scientific and technical conferences for the whole year 1949. 
A list, containing title of the conference, name of convening body and 
place of meeting may be had from the British Council, 74 — Eastern 
House, Hansingh Road, New Delhi. 


M. A. M. 



NEW BCX)KS IN REVIEW 


MA’AmiR-I-'ALAMGiRl, Ironsljled 

into English and annotated by 
Sir Jadunath Sarkar, Kt., C.LE,, 
Uony, D^Litt,, M.A., LE.S., (Ret.) 
Bibliotheca Indica Series ; Royal 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, CMlcutta, 
1947 ; PP* 1 *350 ; Rs> lo. 

S IR JADUNATH SARKAR'S 
name is a household word among 
the students of the history of the 
Mughals in general and that of the 
Emperor ‘Alamgir in particular, and 
however one may disagree with him in 
the conclusions he nas drawn his 
monumental history of Aurangzeb will 
long remain unequalled in scholarship 
as well as in assimilation of historical 
material. It was for this reason that 
when his translation of the Maathir-i- 
*AhimglYi was advertised, students of 
Medieval Indian history eagerly waited 
for the book to come out, especially as 
most of the Madthir is a faithful record 
of the whole of the great Emperor's 
reign compiled by one who was mostly 
by his elbow. Although the record of 
the first ten years of the *Alamgiri Age 
is only an abridgement of the 
* Alcirnglrndmah the rest of the book is 
an account of the happenings at the 
Imperial Court whether at Delhi or 
Akoarabad-Agra or in the Deccan as 
viewed by the author himself. 

As Sir Jadunath Sarkar says in his 
Preface, the translation has been slightly 
condensed, and was compiled for his 
own personal use years ago in order to 


be utilised for his History of Aurangzeb. 
It was laid aside for many years till the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal agreed 
to print it,’' and then the translator was 
'' greatly helped " in its revision by a 
certain professor appointed for the 
purpose by the Society, and finally the 
text was corrected by comparison with 
an old Persian manuscript. The 
condensation mentioned by the learned 
translator, though no doubt effected 
with a purpose, was not fortunate, as 
one would have preferred not to have 
had it at all in view of the fact that even 
now the translation covers 323 printed 
pages, and another 50 pages or so at the 
outside would have shot the mark and 
left the reader with the complete text 
in English. But one should remember 
that the original object of the translator 
was not the publication of the work, 
and he must have left out what he thought 
was of no use to him. 

Sir Jadunath's subjective reasoning is 
also manifest in his remark that there is 
a tiresome assemblage of minute 
names of persons and places in the 
course of every month’s narrative of 
occurrences," a factor which is very 
differently interpreted by Elliot and 
Dowson who liken it to entries in the 
Court Circular or the London Gazette. 
The description, however, is much fuller 
and much more informative for the 
period of the Emperor's stay in the 
Deccan, and a student of the history of 
the Deccan is doubly rewarded by the 
details he gets from its perusal. 
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It is a great pity that the work which, 
according to the learned translator, fills 
“a long-standing gap of 51 years in the 
authentic xsources of Mughal Indian 
history available in English," and with 
the name of no less a historian than 
Sir Jadunath Sarkar and the imprimatur 
of the Royal Asiatic Society 01 Bengal 
on the title page, should have so cursorily 
been prepared. One is constrained to 
find the mishandling of many Persian 
words, a few examples of which might 
suffice here : — 

p. 5 ; translated as alias, 

though it means "title" here. 

p . 5 • ^ d ^ I j 

translated absolutely literally, and not 
even that, with the result that it ceases 
to make any sense whatever. 

p, II ; The significance of^^bj^-A* 

has not been fully grasped. 

p. 13 ; has been translated 

as the Qur'an ic credo. 

p. 17 ; has Ixjen 

translated as ‘custody.' 

p. 23 ; aixt has been 

translated as ‘ dismissed.’ 

p. 44; has been 

translated merely as ‘ worthless fool,’ 
thus divesting the epithet of the 
beautiful modesty of the compiler, 
p. 90 ; has been translated 

as ‘ basket/ 

p. Z06 jl ^ y ^ 

has been translated as ‘ they were 
not allowed to cut the hair of their 
heads/ though the other meaning 
would have been apter and more 
correct. 

p. 305 ; ^ 1 1 J*. I If 

Jo :>y has been translated as * had 
been " permitted to put away from 
himself the surname of Abul Faiya<;l,’ 
which conveys no meaning at all. 

As regards the printing, one fears that 
the apology of the renowned translator 
leaves one aghast when he says in his 
preface that " owing to the present diffi- 
culty of printing the translation has been 
printed with a bare minimum of the most 

H— 15 


113, 

necessary diacritical marks, namely a, S 

and the apostrophe for \iin Nor 

have I been able to maintain uniformity^ 
in the spelling of proper names 
throughout a long book full of such 
names. This is particularly the case 
with regard to the final /i. This is a 
most extraordinary statement in the cavse 
of such an important work, and that 
from the pen of such a renowned author. 
If uniformity could not be attained it 
would have been far better not to have 
burdened the book with diacritical 
marks at all. The reviewer must point 
out that lack of uniformity exists not 
only with regard to the final h but with 
regard to most other sounds, and in 
many, if not in most of the cases the ‘atn 
apostrophe has been put on an entirely 
wrong syllable. The only explmation 
which may be put forward is— it may 

be entirely wrong, of course that the 

translation having originally meant to be 
for personal use, not much regard was 
paid to the phonetic correctness of the 
proper names, and Sir Jadunath Sarkar 
thought that the translation has b^n 
made more systematic during revision. 
Otherwise what explanation can there 
be for Vnayatullah and *Inayatullah both 
occurring on the same page (y) ? Then 
we have Must*ad /Chun, SliujUi, Subhai, 
Khawand, dhal ( >1 )' Dilkasha, Abul 
Path, Radandaz (even Elliot and Dowson 
have Ra‘dandaz), bad‘i ( ), 

Asfandiyar, Izid, ‘Azam» ‘Azamabad, 
Y‘aqub, and hundreds of other mis- 
spellings. An extremely poor show has 
been made of the transliteration of the 
Quranic verses and words, and one 
feels how much better it would have 
been had they been left out altogether. 
Thus: 1 ^ 

p. 17 ; Innal-masajid-illa falatad'ua 
ma'-allah. 

p. 306 ; Fatiha Qariba. t» > 

p, 317 ; Sanqarek-falatansi, 

etc. If these Arabic verses and 
words could not have been left out they 
could at least have been shown to one 
of the Arabic scholars who, I suppose, 
abound in Calcutta and elsewhere. 
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There is an excellent glossary of 
technical words appended to the 
translation which is in the form of notes. 
The index raisonne at the end is very 
full and most helpful, and really forms 
the crown of the volume. There are 
certain matters about which the learned 
translator might have added footnotes, 
such as the position of the kings of 
Golconcla tind Bijapur in the eyes of the 
Mughals. As is well known, the 
Mughals never recognised the rulers of 
these two kingdoms as kings at all, and 
the word for their office used right 
through the Mahathir is diiniyaddr , while 
the titles l)y which they are addressed 
are simply Qu^bul-Mulk 'Adil Khan. 
Now in the translation before us we have 
the Emperor ordering some nobles to go 
to the country of ‘ the King of Golconda* 
or the envoy of ' the King of Bijapur' 
coming to the Imperial Court, etc., 
which would be entirely wrong from 
the point of view of the author of the 
or of those fur whom he speaks. 
It would have been rraue correct to keep 
the technique of the original and to add 
fexMnotes here and there which would 
have brought the reality of the situation 
before the reader. In the same way 
the words jai and were 

used by way of humility by the highe.st 
nobles of the Court and the latter should 
not be translated as ‘ slave ’ as has been 
done. Moreover certain notes in the 
body of the book are rather misleading 
thus for instance, the Hanixfi creed is 
said to be ‘ the Orthodox, Sunni faith ' 
although it is really only one of the 
schools of that ' faith * and the taiavvih 
are said to be ' twenty or more genu- 
flexions after the last prayer of Ramzan' 
which, of course, means nothing. One 
also feels that fuller footnotes might 
have been added to such complicated 
matters as dhdt and sawdr, and a note 
might have been added to the enthusiastic 
remark of the author of the Mahathir 
regarding the so-called ‘ demolition of 
the temples and schools of the infidels,' 
for as a matter of fact only very few of 
them perhaps only those whose trustees 
showed a recalcitrant spirit — were so 
demolished. Of course Shaikh Ganja 
•on p. 302 means Nizami Ganjawi, which 


might have been mentioned. 

It has been mentioned above that the 
crown of the work is the index raisonne 
appended at the end of the book, but 
unfortunately it consists only of names 
of persons. How one wishes there has 
been an index of place names as well 
with indication of as many of their 
geographical position as possible. One 
i.s left bewildered as at the maze of 
Nurmahal Bagh, Haibatpuri Patl, 
Aghrabad, Rupbas, Jahangimagar, 
Khidrabad, Samawani and hundreds of 
other place names the value of which 
would have increased manifold if notes had 
been appended regarding them. 

One hopes and trusts that these 
suggestions would be considered if and 
when a second edition is brought out. 

H.K.S. 


IDEOLOGY OF THE FUTURE; by 
Muhammad Rafi-ud-din, M.A., 
Principal f S,K,S. College, Mir pur; 
printed at the Mangotra Printing 
Press, Jammu and published by the 
author ; pp. 561. 

T he very title of the book under 
notice excites one's curiosity, to 
know what it is - the Ideology of 
the Future. 

The author, in the preface to this 
book, tries to explain it as follows : " The 
theory sketched in this book aims at 
being a complete and coherent philosophy 
of life, and a unified explanation of the 
Universe." He says, " It is * Weltan- 
schaung' which aspires to correlate all 
facts of existence. It is based on the 
hypothesis, which is, by the way, in- 
creasingly supported by the latest dis- 
coveries of Science that consciousness 
and not matter is the ultimate reality. 
As such it is fundamentally different 
from another ‘ Weltanschaung ' which has 
been accepted as the find truth by 
millions of people in several countries, 
and is already threatening to encompass 
the whole world " — by which the 
author means the Dialectical Materia- 
lism of Marx. 
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Accordingly, to the author, the most 
satisfactory ideal is the Right Ideal and 
all other ideals which mark transitory 
phases in the history of man are only 
mistaken substitutes for it. 

We are one with the author when he 
says that this is not an easy task to deal 
with such a subject. Indeed, we feel, 
that this is a huge task which cannot be 
done by any one or two persons. It can 
be accomplished only by gradual stages 
through the efforts of a number of men. 
Therefore the author in the present 
treatise ''does no more than indicate 
broadly the lines on which it may 
proceed.'* 

The book has 12 chapters which are 
as follows : — 

(1) Consciousness as the Ultimate 
Reality. 

(2) Creation and Evolution. 

(3) The urge of Instinct and the 
urge of Self. 

(4) The Growth of Self-consciousness, 

(5) Ethics. 

(6) The current theories of Human 
Nature — i (McDougall). 

(7) The Current Theories of Human 
Nature — 2 (Freud and Adler). 

(8) Resistance and Action, 

(9) Politics and War. 

(10) Marxism. 

(11) Education and Art. 

(12) Prophethood and Evolution. 

The author is well read in his subject 

and has successfully conveyed' his point 
of view. Each chapter is discursive, 
as well as instructive. 

We feel the author has often given 
long quotations which he could have 
easily avoided. In spite of the errata, 
there are still many mistakes, due to 
indifferent and careless printing, which 
mar the quality of the book. The final 
proof should have been carefully revised 
and corrected before it was sent to the 
press. On the whole the book deserves 
great attention of scholars. 

A short bibliography would have 
enhanced the value of the book. 

We congratulate the author, for 
placing before the public such a useful 
and scholarly contribution. The printer, 
however, merits our censure tor his 


IIS 

camlessness and indifference which is 
evidenced in almost every chapter. 

K.S. L. 

MUSLIM CONTRIBUTION TO 
GEOGRAPHY; by Nefis Ahmad. 
iVf.A. ; published by Muhammad 
Ashraf, Lahore; price Rs, 5/-. 

T here are many books on various 
aspects of the history of Geography 
but the history of the Muslim 
geographical thought has still to be 
written. The present volume which 
consists of articles published originally in 
' Islamic Culture,' is a contribution to that 
study for which Professor Nafis Ahmad 
deserves our best compliments. 

Muslim contribution to the science 
of Geography marks a definite stage in 
the history of geographical thought and 
knowledge. Its scope was amazingly vast 
and its effects were far-reaching. But 
its importance can best be realised if wc 
compare and contrast it with the know- 
ledge of Geography in our own times. 
With these remarks Prof. Nafis Ahmad 
proceeds with the appraisal and 
examination which forms the first 
chapter of his bwk, entitled ' General 
Survey.' It is gratifying to learn .that 
the Arabic narratives of Muslim pilgrims 
are far superior to the Christian and 
their scientific value is much greater. 
Some of these are the 'Pravels of Ibn- 
Jubair,' Guide book of Persian Al-Harawi, 
Al-Abdari's (Abu Muhammad of 
Valencia) Accounts of Journeys through 
North Africa, and Muhammad Ibn 
Rushaid's account of travels. 

Some of the Muslim travellers who 
have left behind geographical literature 
of far-reaching importance, such as Ibn 
Hawqal, Mas'udi, Maqdisi, Idrisi, etc., 
are not overlooked. Indeed, the Muslim 
geographers made great advancement in 
the sense that their works laid great 
stress on the cultural and social sides. 
The determinations of latitude and 
longitudes of numerous places and the 
data for lines showing routes are very 
dear and explicit. It would be 
a misnomer to call them merely ‘ Geog- 
raphical Geographers.' 
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Dr. Nafus Ahmad refers the repeated 
cluirgp that the most fruitful and classical 
age of Muslim geogranhy passed away 
with the W7>rks compiled in the nintn 
and tenth vertluries A.D. and that the 
later writings were either mere repetitions 
or incoherent collect ioro; of informa- 
tion. 

The seiond chapter which deals at 
length with the work ot geogiapiiers 
giving short bic>graphical sketches, forms 
an interesting contribution, while the 
third chapter takes up C’artography, 
a.stronc»mical and mathematical geogra- 
phy in which the Muslims evinces! a 
great interest, forms the subject-matter 
of lhc‘ fourth chaptei. The last chapter 
is a resume. 

I^esides thesc^ chapters there is an 
appendix. AIBirOnrs geographs of 
India, Bibliography (IVxt and Tr^uisla- 
tions), Bibliography (General) with 
index take up 48 p^ges, while 13-j pages 
are devoted to the subject matter. There 
are four interesting maj>s which en- 


hance the value of the bexjk. Mention 
should be made of the last two, namely 
‘ The Arab Names in the Mediterranean 
lands in the Middle Ages ' and ‘ Idrisi's 
World/ 

In addition to the published works 
of the Western Orientalists such as 
Reinaud, De-Goje, Nallino, Sachau, 
Barthold, Kramers, etc., the author has 
utilised Arabic sources also. 

In spite of the errata, there are still a 
few printer's slips, one glaring example 
is that instead ot the title, “ Astronomic^ 
and Mathematical Geography,' we find 
' Cartography ' printed on pages 73 to 102. 

The author has rendered a great 
service to the study of Muslim contribu- 
tion in the realms of science and culture, 
for which he deserves our best thanks. 
In the execution of this work, in a neat 
and decent form, the publisher deserves, 
our compliments. 

K.S. L. 
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THE ARAB BACKGROUND 


I F I were asked to name the two most important events in Arabian 
history during the last millennium, I should choose the discovery 
of the Cape of Good Hope in 1488, and the discovery of oil in our 
time. Both these events have brought about transformations more radical 
than a foreign invasion. The discovery of the Cape diverted the main 
route of world commerce from the Mediterranean to the Atlantic ; the 
Spice Road, whereby the wealth of India had been brought to £urop>e for 
over a 1000 years, which had created the pre-Muhammadein empires of 
south Arabia, and fed the luxury of Rome, and had beeii so necessary 
to medieval Europe that it broke through and in fact disintegrated the 
iron curtain of the Crusades ; — this great trade route which from the 
days of Solomon to those of Vasco de Gama had made light of deserts, 
distances, and wars, was abandoned by the discovery of the African sea- 
way to India. The Mediterranean became a blind alley ; and all the 
Mediterranean powers declined. This fact has been obscured by various 
events which happened almost simultaneously : the discovery of the 
New World, which increased the lure of the Atlantic, and the Turkish 
conquest of the Levant, which gave an obvious but not a permanent 
reason for the Arab decline. If Indian trade had continued to flow 
thro^h the Mediterranean, the Arab world would have recovered after 
the Turkish invasions. The Cape of Good Hope was discovered only 
35 years after the fall of Constantinople and the disorder of the Levant 
probably speeded up the adoption of the Atlantic route to India ; but 
it was* poverty following the loss of their world trade that prevented 
any prospect of recovery in ^abia. Arabia had been the greatest 
commercial power between ancient Rome and Victorian Britain, its rich 
northern cities now declined while the Atlantic seaboard,— Portugal, 
Spain, France and England, — increased in wealth and enterprise ; until 
it was possible for Mussolini in 1940 to close the Mediterranean altogether 
for a time, with no vital dislocation of the world’s trade routes. Hie 
opening of the Suez Canal indeed brought back a certain amount of traflk: ; 
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but this was a local a£Bauir compued with the great African discovery : 
and only the 20th century, with its exploitation of oil, has re>establish^ 
the early position of these lands as suppliers of one of the world's essential 
commodities, only to be reached across their deserts. , 

In the normal course of events, the Mediterranean decline, becoming 
ever more strongly marked as one travelled away from the Atlantic sea- 
board, should have continued uninterrupted until the closing of the 
Mediterranean made it visible to all. The coming of the aeroplane, like 
the opening of the Suez Canal, was bound to bring a flicker, but only 
a flicker, of revival : as the range of aircraft grew longer, the African 
routes to the Far East became as easy as the Arabian, and the geographic 
and political difficulties of Arabia would not have been worth dealing 
with in the interests of Air alone. Oil came into the picture like one of 
those geologic intrusions by which a whole landscape is changed. By 
its discovery the countries of Arabia have returned to their historic 
position, — middlemen for one of the world’s most valuable products, — 
with the addition that it is now located largely within their own territory. 
Until oil is superseded, Arabia is bound to be immensely significant. 

This histone background is most important to remember when 
considering the Arab of today. His qualities are not those of the rough 
man of the desert. The desert influences him : it feeds his towns and 
villages with a constant renewal of healthy , hardy human stock, so continu- 
ing the earliest known process of civilisation, the immigration of the 
desert into the Fertile Crescent. But the real influence of Arabia is that 
of a set of people endowed by nature with a quite exceptional liveliness of 
mind, trained by a cosmopolitan commercial history 01 over two thousand 
years. The decline of a few centuries is not enough to obliterate such a 
background ; every traveller notices the remarkable grasp of international 
affairs and the political intelligence of even quite primitive societies in 
Arabia, and this is, I think, largely due to the habit of international 
commerce, so wide spread and so long extended that it has dug itself 
in along all the ancient trade routes, where now the gossip of America 
and Europe is discussed around the wireless, as once — around the pack 
saddles — the gossip of Baghdad or Smarkand. 

When the new factor of oil came into this picture, it thus found a 
background already well prepared. Though its effect is likely to resemble 
the old development of Arabian riches in some ways, new methods of 
transport, and a far greater amount of outside interference are turning 
it into what is really a new opening of Arabian history. The riches it 
brings are far greater than those of the ancient trade, and the fact that 
most of the oil is to be carried for shipment overland, by pipelines to 
Levantine harbours, means that the benefits are bound to be divided 
among a good proportion of the Arab nations. Sa'udi Arabia, Kuwait, 
Iraq, Syria, Transjordan and Palestine are all in for a share of production 
or transmission, if the geography of markets continues as now. The 
fact that the oil-drilling machines may pierce through rock to the deep 

1 * 
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water level of Eastern Arabia and bring those deserts under irrigation, is 
even more revolutionary. It is certain that, with the new wealth, schools, 
hospitals, luxuries and the means of travel will increase. It is also certain 
that this development is among the chief causes of the rapid^ growing 
iinportance of the middle class. The mechanism of modem lim needs 
technical experts ; these have to be produced through education, — which 
in its turn creates the middle and professional classes. When these grow 
strong enough, internal tension arises as a reaction against older forms of 
government and the people who supported them, and this purely internal 
problem is the cause of much of the present xenophobia in many Eastern 
ajuijfiries. The development of oil makes a western system of society 
inescapable, bureaucratic, democratic or totalitarian as the case may be, 
^d this is inevitably bound up with the rule of the professional technical 
man. 

Freya Stark. 



A TURNING POINT IN THE HISTORY OF THE 

MUSLIM STATE 

(Apropos of Ibn al-Muqaffa‘*s Kit^ a$-$ab 3 ba) 


I T is generally admitted that the transition of the Caliphate from the 
Umayyads to the Abbasids (750 A.D.), as well as the shifting of 
its seat from Syria to Iraq, marked a change in the whole structure 
of the Muslim state ; an essentially secular “ Kingdom,” it is believed, 
replaced the “ Imamat,” which emphasised the religious character of 
the highest office of the state. A bureaucratic system of administration 
was substituted for a haphazardly governing aristocracy, often guided 
by tribal connections, and an army composed of mercenaries of various 
origins consisting mainly of tribesmen ; while the national preponderance 
of the Arabs was superseded by the growing influence of other 
nationalities, in particular the Iranian, which is believed to have been 
mainly responsible for the new order of things. 

However, the changes that took place in the inner constitution of the 
Muslim state at that time were much more complicated than it is 
generally assumed and require elucidation. There are many questions 
which still await a satisfactory solution. How far did the Caliph’s 
religious authority stretch ? What was its content in theory and practice ? 
How much was Muslim law, which was the law of the state, affected by 
it ? By what means was the ruler able to control the army, affier the old 
idea^ of a caste of warriors, exploiting for their common interest the 
misera contribuens plebs (the mass of people paying taxes) was abandoned ? 
What was the origin of the new system of administration and were the 
people introducing it themselves aware of the changes they were bringing 
about ? Since the early Abbasid period saw the formation and formulation 
of Islamic law and forms a satisfactory answer to the questions 
raised above may help to understand the development of Muslim religion 
as well as the Islairuc history. 

Fortunately enough, we possess a document of unique value from the 
first days of the Aobasid caliphate, which shows us this regime as 
witnessed by a shrewd observer : we mean Ibn al-Muqaffii*'8 
memorandum on Government called Kitab a§-^l^aba.® Every sentence 
in this remarkable little book bears the mark of strict authenticity and 
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utmOTt artuahty. Ibn al-Muqafe; was a mati erf the type and calibre <rf 
Ibnjynddun and Niccolo Machiavelli, who, although gifted with deep 
msight m political matters, were barred from occupymg leading positions 
active politics during the most creative periods of their lives. Tliis 
personal tragedy was, in the case of Ibn al-Muqafia‘, enhanced by his 
being a Mawla, a non-Arab, whom neither his superior knowledge of 
^abic and his general erudition, nor his great wealth, nor his intonate 
lelations with the highest Arab aristocracy, including the Caliph’s family. 
Could save from a most cruel death, perpetrated, with the connivance of 
the Caliph, by an amir who was unable to retaliate Ibn al-Muqaffa‘’8 
witty insults except by physical brutality.® Although he passed the 
^^ter part of his life as a non-Muslim,* Ibn al-Muqaffa^ received, 
owing to the foresight of his father, a very careful training in Arabic, 
both in the circles of the savants of Basra and under the guidance of two 
eloquent Bedouins ; with the result that his Arabic prose was regarded 
as an unsurpassed model up to the present day.® His zeal for the 
preservation of the purity of the Arabic language was almost proverbial,® 
with the arrogance characteristic of a man of wit living on the border-line 
between two races he used to correct the mistakes in speech made by the 
.^ab aristocrats (e.g., by the amir who afterwards put ‘him to death), as 
in general he was unable to suppress his poignant sarcasm, when 
confronted with people of consequence, but little intelligence. He 
adopted the social ideals of Arab high society most diligently ana surpassed 
it by lavishing stupendous sums on poets and singers, helping friends in 
distress and by rescuing complete strangers who applied to him for 
assistance. He also taught the Arabs the fine manners of the Persian 
nobles ; thus, his Arab guests were surprised, when at the beginning of 
a meal, his butler announced the exact sequence of dishes, “ so that 
everybody could save his appetite for the dish he most liked,” or when 
they were given alcali (ushndn) for washing their hands after the meal, 
etc.’ Although his books are among the earliest specimens of Arabic 
prose, he himself regarded his own time like one of the late epigones ; 
thus he declared in the introduction to his Kitdb al-Addb al-Kahfir^ 
that everything of importance had already been said in the works of the 
previous generations, while for the contemporary author nothing was 
left but ” some fine distinctions and subtle notions, derived from the 
more substantial sayings of the ancients — an attitude well suited to a 
writer whose greatest merit was the translation— in its highest meaning — 
of Middle-Persian literature into Arabic.” 

It Kas' been necessary to demonstrate the complex character of 
Ibn al-Muqaffa‘ in order to put the content of the Kitdb into 

its true perspective. Nor is it simple to define the exact nature of that 
little lxx)k itself. It is not a ” Mirror for Princes ” ( a book on the virtues 
and vices of the rulers), a kind of literature much in vo^e in the middle 
ages, for which Ibn al-Muqaf&‘ himsfelf set the model in his Addb dl-fCabfr 
ind^to a certain extent — ^m Kalila wa Dimna.® For that type of literature 
A— « ■ ' ■' ^ 
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describes the duties of, and provides advice for, the rulers in a general 
way, while the Kitdh af-$ahdba speaks of a definite historical situation:, 
for which it suggests definite solutions.^® On the other hand, it cannot be 
compared with the Kitdb al-Khardi of Abu Yusuf, to which it bears 
some resemblance ; for that is a compendium of religious law on m^y 
^estions connected with the conduct of the state, on which the Oahph 
Harun ar -Rashid asked the advice of his Qadi, while Ibn al-Muqan‘, 
of course, had no religious authority and obviously was not invited at all 
to give his opinion on the matters he dealt with. It has been suggested^' 
that the Kitab a§-9ahaba was written at the instigation of the Caliph's 
relatives, to whom Ibn al-Muqaffa‘ sometimes rendered the services of a 
scribe. But nothing in the b«ok itself bears out this suggestion. On 
the contrary, the introduction seems to indicate clearly that 
Ibn al-Muq^a‘ wrote the book of his own accord. For, after having 
described the Caliph^* as austere and open to advice, and living in 
expectation of future life, as becoming a true Muslim, he continues by 
saying that these traits encourage a man with ideas to put forward to the 
Caliph suggestions which, it may be assumed, have not been made to 
him before by others. It is extremely difficult to understand how the 
Persian nobleman dared to submit to the Arab Caliph a complete 
political programme, especially at a time when such eminent Iranians, as 
Abu Muslim and Sunbadh were put to death, and we may not be far 
from the truth, if we assume that our memorandum, although composed 
out of serious concern for the well-being of the Caliphate, contributed 
to arouse al-Mansur's suspicions, ultimately leading to the author’s 
death. Indeed, while reading the long and rather strained captatio 
benevolentiae at the beginning of the book, one can hardly fail to observe 
that Ibn al-Muqaffa‘ himself felt that this step was very unusual, and in 
direct contradiction to his own advice, given in the Adab al-Kabtr, to 
avoid as far as possible any intercourse with the rulers. Only a strong 
and genuine interest in political matters could have induced the experienced 
courtier to disregard the counsel of caution and to put himself, in a 
manner of speaking, in the place of the ruler of the empire, despite his 
position as a member of a subject race. To the historian, of course, this 
attitude only enhances the value of the Kitdb a^-$ahdba, to the analysis of 
which we now turn. 

The first and main subject dealt with by Ibn al-Muqaffa‘ was the 
army. For the Muslim empire was essentially a military state, whose 
concern was the upkeep of an army and the raising of funds necessary 
for its continued maintenance.'® In later Umayyad times the Arab 
army had already ceased to be a national all-embracing unit, but consisted' 
of two entirely different parts : the main and more efficient contingent — 
the imperial guards — ^had to safeguard the Caliph's rule over his 
territories ; while various local corps were used mainly for the Jihad, 
the war with B3«z;mtium and other foreign states, which was of little 
momentum at the time when Ibn al-Muqaifii' wrote. During the Umayyad 
2 * 
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pcftod, the imperial army consisted mainly of Syrian contingents, which 
lived in the other provinces of the empire at the expense of the local 
population and were lar^ly stationed in separate quarters or camp-towns 
(e.g., Wa§it in Iraq). The Umayyad state disintegrated, ’ when the 
Syrian army lost its esprit de corps owing to tribal and other internal 
disagreement. The imperial guards of the early Abbasids consisted 
pf IQiorasanians, i.e., warriors coming from the north-eastern march of 
Iran, who brought with them a great military tradition owing to the 
mcessant border warfare with the peoples of Central Asia. These 
jU^rasanians were by no means pure Iranians. Most of the commanders 
ind many of the men were Arabs, who, however, had amalgamated with 
the Iranians and often adopted Persian as their colloquial speech, as well 
as Persian costume and ways of thinking. Ibn al-Muqaffa' speai^ in the 
highest terms of the discipline and the obedience of these troops, who 
showed a respect for the life, property and honour of the civilian 
population quite unheard of in Islam before.^^ However, there was one 
basic difference between the Syrian army of the Umayyads and the 
JOiorasanian troops of the first Abbasids : While the former had been 
attached to their rulers by natural and traditional ties, .the Khorasanians 
had become the vanguard of Abbasids owing to religious propaganda. 
There was no other bond between the Caliph and his army Insides 
religious conviction. It was for this reason that “the right belief”^* 
then became of the highest importance — a fact clearly recognized by 
Ibn al-MuqafFa‘, who made it the corner-stone of his political programme. 

Despite the enormous mass of information concerning the political 
«md military events which led to the rise of the Abbasids, we have very 
little exact knowledge about the contents of their secret propaganda. 
It has been rightly assumed that there was some connection between 
the Abbasids and the sect of the Mu'tazila, which is not surprising, as 
the theory of the free-will, which the Mu'tazilites took over from the 
Qadarites, was always favoured by revolutionary movements.^® But, 
although the sources deliberately obscure it, there is little doubt that the 
Abbasids employed the most extreme theories of Divine Kingship and 
possibly even of outright libertinism. This is evident from the numerous 
extremist religious upheavals subsequently connected with Abu Muslim, 
the Abbasid chief of propaganda (Sunbadh, Muganna', l^iurramiya. 
Papak), but also from what is to be inferred from direct testimony, such 
as Ibn al-Muqafia“s Kitdb as-^ahdba. After having stressed the necessity 
of “ putting straight the hands, the thought and the words “ of the 
K^horasemians, Ibn al-Muqaffa' ascribes to their officers the belief that if 
the Caliph ordered the mountains to move, they would obey, or if he 
ordered that in prayer one should turn one’s back to the Ka'ba, his will 
would be done. In order to understand the full bearing of Ibn al-Mugaffii‘’8 
words, one has only to recall the well-known Rawendiya Corps incident** 
—for these troops declared Mansur their God — “ rahb ’* — and tried to 
kill him when he was unwilling to accept their devotion. BalSdhuri** 
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reports that once when al-Man§ur was late for the ^ajj, he even 
advised to change the obligatory dates for the anntial pilgrima^.*® 
Ibn al-Muqafia' thought that troops, whose officers held such belirfs^ 
were a most dangerous instrument m the hands of their rulers : “ as if a 
man wanted to frighten people by riding on a lion, while the rider 
himself was more frightened of it than anybody else/’ 

In order to overcome this danger, Ibn al-Muqaffa' suggested that 
the Caliph issued a short, but complete catechism^^ supported by proofs, 
clearly defining the beliefs to be held by the officers and inen of the 
imperial army (p. 122). Officers and men should be given instructicoi 
in the Qur’an and the Oral Tradition, as well as the basic religious tenets 
and be bound to lead an austere life according to the example set by the 
Caliph (p. 124). Ibn al-Muqaffa* deals at length with the central question 
of this catechism : the extent and nature of the religious authority of 
the Caliph. After refuting the old formula of Muslim dissidents that 
“ man owes no obedience to rulers who disobey God," as well as the 
opposite belief that man is bound to obey his superiors without having 
recourse to the judgment of his own conscience, he explains that the 
Caliph had the Iqst decision in all matters for which the Qur'an and the 
Oral Tradition had no express injunctions. The Religious Law did not 
embrace all life, it left adequate room for free decision, " rd’y " — this 
was the domain of the ruler, while the rest of the Muslims had only 
to express their opinion, when asked. 

It is a well-known fact that orthodox Islam has not adopted this theory. 
The place assigned by Ibn al-Muqaffa* to the rd'y of the ruler was taken 
in later theory by the Ijmd‘ : not the decision of the Caliph, but the 
consensus of the competent religious scholars was to solve the questions 
for which holy Scripture and Tradition had no answer. But at the time 
when Ibn al-Muqana* wrote — a few years after the overwhelming victory 
of Abbasid propaganda — it seemed only natural that the Caliph should 
be regarded as the highest religious authority, similar to the Byzantine 
Emperor, who was the absolute ruler of the Church, convoked the 
assemblies of the bishops, led their discussions and arbitrarily decided 
theological disputes. Abu Yusuf’s Kitdb al-Khardj which was composed 
about forty years after the Kitdb a^-Sahdba, showed largely the same 
attitude.*® To be sure, in those days Muslim law developed by leaps and 
bounds ; Abu Yusuf himself operates copiously with rd’y, but in many 
cases he lays before the Caliph the various possibilities, leaving it to him 
to decide ; for, although he was more critical of his own Caliph fHarun 
ar-Rashid). than Ibn al-Muqaffa* was of his, he stood in religious awe of 
the Caliph’s office itself. 

Furthermore, it is too well known to be explained in detail that the 
first Abbasid Caliphs — even more than the later Umayyads — largely 
meddled in theological discussions, the Mu'tazilite Mibna under 
al-Mamun and the orthodox reaction under al-Mutawakkil being only 
the most famous examples of a general practice. We never hear, however. 
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about an official catechism composed by the order of the Caliph for the 
use of his army. Many booliK were written in later times on Muslim 
creed, but these were free compositions by scholars of ^various denomina* 
tions. In this respect, too, orthodox Islam, although it often invoked 
the assistance of the rulers for the imposition of certain doctrines, 
refrained from too close a connection between the state and religious 
creed. 

In one respect, however, Ibn al-Muqaffa' seems to have foreshadowed 
very important later developments. We do not know how far al-Man§iir 
followed his advice to discipline his guards through a systematic religious 
Question. But later on, from the Samanids, whose efficient training was 
admired by Nizam al-Mulk in his Siyaset Nameh, down to the Egyptian 
Mamluks and the Ottoman Janissaries, religious education formed an 
important part of the preparation of choice troops for their task.®* 

Of no small historical interest also are Ibn al-Muqaffiii"s remarks 
about the administrative aspects of the maintenance , of the imperial 
guards. He strongly advises the Caliph not to allow ffiem to deal wiffi' 
the collection of the land-tax, which, according to him, was detrimental 
to their morale, incompatible with the dignity of the military profession 
and a danger to the security of the civil population. Between the lines 
we read the reason for this unfavourable development (p. 123) : even 
at that very early period the payment of the guards seems to have been 
neither very regular nor sufficient owing to the high prices of cereals and 
fodder in Iraq (p. 124). By entrusting them with the collection of the 
land-tax, the administration seems to have tried to overcome these 
difficulties. But the combination of military command with fiscal power 
over certain stretches of land marked the first beginnings of Muslim 
feudalism, which was destined to shape the social structure of the Near 
East down to the end of the nineteenth century. However, it seems 
that the symptoms so eagerly watched by Ibn al-Muqaffa‘ developed 
only slowly and in particular at the time when the Khorasanians had 
been replaced by Turkish slaves, for Abu Yusuf, who deals with the 
question of the collection of taxes at great length, although objecting to 
the farming of taxes in general (taqbil)®* apparently never mentiems that 
the publicans partly came from the imperial guards. G. H. Becker, who 
gives an excellent summary of the research into the history of early Muslim 
feudalism, also puts its beginnings a century or so after Ion al-Muqaflfe'.** 
Still it is interesting to cfiscover its traces in the first decennium of the 
Abbasid caliphate, as observed in these passages of the Kitab a§-§abll:». 

Ibn al-Muqaffa‘ concludes his exposition of the state of the Imperial 
Guard with the typically Iranian advice that the Caliph should organize an 
efficient intelligence service to keep him informed about all that was 
going on among his troops in Khorasan, where they were recruited, 
as well as at the seat of the government and in the outlying garrisons. 
A state, which, as we have seen, was based on the convictions and the 
religious belirf of the imperial guards, certainly needed such supervision^ 
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From the Khorasanian guards, Ibn al-Muqaffa‘ turns to Iraq, which^ 
being the focus of Arab colonization as well as of Muslim religious 
learning, gives him the opportunity to discuss a number of nK>st important 
questions*. At that time, Baghdad was not yet in existence ; the towns 
mentioned were al-Mistan, i.e., Kufa and Basra, and al-Hira. The 
Khorasanian Arabs themselves, as Ibn al-Muqaffa' points out, h^ 
originally come from Iraq. Therefore, they were expected to mix easily 
wim the local population, while Iraq in general was the ideal place where 
the various peoples, in particular Arabs and Iranians, were aWe to 
amalgamate and constitute one united nation. In those days, the mixture 
of races had become an ideal, just as up to that time purity of race had 
been almost an article of creed among both the Arabs and the Persians.** 
Ibn ai-Muqaffa' seems to have been one of the first who expressed the 
new attitucle, which was only natural in a non-Arab, who saw in the 
ICfiorasanian blend of Arabs and Iranians the backbone of the mpire. 

The mixing of the Khorasanians with the Iraqian population, so 
eagerly desired by Ibn al-MuqafFa‘ actually took place, but it was precisely 
this process, which made them unfit to remain the military force on 
which the Caliphs could rely ; before long they were replaced by foreign 
mercenaries, whose sole or main allegiance to the ruler was the pay they 
received. 

The unsatisfactory position of the ‘Iraqis with regard to employment 
in the service of the Abbasid government gives Ibn al-Muqaffa‘ the 
Opportunity to discuss the main topic of his book : the sahaba, the 
“companions ’’ (of the Caliph)*’ and the service of the state in general. 
Owing to their linguistic and religious characteristics as well as to their 
noble origin, the ‘Iraqis, according to Ibn al-Muqaffa‘, should occupy 
the most prominent positions at the court of the Abbasids, in their army 
and administration. In fact, however, they were deprived of their natural 
prerogative (p. 125) by people “ who were neither educated, nor of 
noble birth, persons of poor intelligence, well known for their crimes, 
without merits in either peace or war and — most shocking of all — persons 
who had passed most of their lives as labourers having done manual 
work with their own hands.” Such people had succeeded in obtaining 
access to the Caliph and precedence over the old Muslim aristocracy 
^uliajirin and An§ar), the scions 'of noble Arab houses and even the 
Caliph’s own family. In addition, they were in receipt of substantial 
grants without having qualified for them by literary refinement,** religious 
knowledge or military service. Their only importance was that they 
served as scribes or doorkeepers (chamberlains)** and used these offices 
for acquiring power (p. 128). Ibn aI-Muqaffa‘ recounts that when he, 
together with a party of noblemen from Basra, went to see Abu'l-*Abb 5 s, 
the first Abbasid Caliph, most of the company broke away before the 
meeting, because the entourage of the Caliph was compost of people 
whom the noblemen believed it beneath their dignity to meet. 
Ibn al-Muqaffa‘ explains to his Caliph in very strong terms that a ruler 
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was not in the same position as a private man who could promote or 
neglect any of his freedmen according to his own whims. In the service 
ctf the state, only the cjualifications and the usefulness of each person to 
the community should guide the ruler’s choice. There were three types 
who recommended themselves for the service of the state, or, as 
I|>n al-Muqaffa‘ calls it ; the Gampanionship (of the Caliph) : 

(a) Deserving officers “ who should be promoted from the military 
service to the Companionship," 

(b) Faqihs, whose religious knowledge would be beneficial to the 
community, 

(c) Prominent men of noble birth. 

People serving as scribes or chamberlains should have neither executive 
power, nor the honour of the Caliph's company, but should 1 ^ content 
with receiving an adequate remuneration for their services (p. 129). 

These elcK^uent passages from the Kitab as-§ahaba demonstrate what 
is ind.eed indicated in many an old source, but not yet fully realized by 
the historians of Islam, namely that the rise of the Abbasids marks not 
only the beginning of a new dynasty and a new system of state, but also 
a great social and economic upheaval, which, in its turn, had a considerable 
effect on the organization of the empire. As this question will be dealt 
with in a separate paper, we here confine ourselves to the remark that 
the new system was very far from that of the Sassanid state, as the 
continuation of which it is invariably described. The Sassanid state 
was essentially aristocratic, being based on the leadership of the great 
families and the gentry, whose sons formed the nucleus of the royal 
army, as well as the mobeds, the caste of priests. Ibn al-Muqaffa"s 
recommendations, just mentioned, were in conformity with the Persian 
tradition ; his inclinations were indeed intrinsically aristocratic, as may 
be learnt from many a passage in his books.®® But the reality of the new 
Abbasid state, so vividly described in the pages of the Kitab a§~$aj^h^ 
quoted above ®® was very remote from these ideals : the wuzard’^^ and 
‘ummul, the officials of the central and district administration, chose their 
staffs from their own environment, having themselves come from very 
mixed origins (p. 125). 

Even more astonishing than Ibn al-Muqaffe"s plea for the rights of 
the Arab nobility is his detailed treatment of the necessary reforms of 
Muslim law — considering that he was a new convert, who had embraced 
Islam only very late in life. But there is no doubt that his advice was 
completely sincere, for his chief object was to secure the good conduct 
of the state, which could not be achieved except by a properly functioning 
sy^em of law. At that early period, Muslim law was m theory as weU 
as in practice the law of the state, but it was in itself still very rudimentary 
and ill-defined. Ibn aI-Muqaffa‘ vividly describes the dissensions about 
most basic questions with regard to both civil and criminal law which 
prevailed not only between two cities as Kufa and Hira, but also between 
various parts of Kufa itself, while there was far-reaching discord between 
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the two main “schools” of Iraq and Hijaz. Where decisions were 
based on traditions (sunnah), authority for such traditions was often 
very weak, or relied on precedent, not set by the Prophet or the righteous 
Caliphs,®* but that of an Umayyad like ‘Abd al-Malik or a simple amir.®^ 
But where judgment was given on the basis ot free reasoning, “ ra’y,” 
it tended to become quite arbitrary, the judge not caring whether he 
stood alone with his decision or not. 

In view of such confusion, Ibn al-Muqaffa‘ entreats the Caliph to 
take the administration of law into his own hands by creating a Code — 
to be properly amended by his successors - based on (a) precedents and 
usage (siyar), (b) tradition and analogy, (c) his own decisions. Of traditions 
only those should be included which were testified by good authority 
and were reasonable in themselves, while lor free judgment not so 
much logical analogy (qiyas), as public welfare and equity (mustahsan, 
ma'ruf) was to be the true measurement. 

It may be asked from which sources Ibn al-Muqafta‘ derived this idea 
of codification by the ruler ? Ahmad Amin, in his study of the Kitab 
as-Sahaba [Puha 1 ’ Islam, vol. i. p. 215 (6)] takes it for granted that taqnin 
cianun. Codification, was a traditional leature of the Persian empire and 
as such familiar- to Ibn al-Muqaffa‘. However, as far as it is known, 
the Sassanids posse.sscd no authorized code (.)f law. The legal sources 
for that period, whether [Jrcserved in Pehlcvi or in Syriac versions, were 
private collections of laws and judgments made by legal scholars.®® 
Nor is it feasible to surmise that the example of the Roman legal codes 
had any inlluence on our author. It is true, Roman law was substantial — 
to a certain extent in the formation of Muslim legal conceptions, but 
it was not the codes- the very existence of which seems not to have 
drawn to them the attention of the Arabs -but the practice of law, as 
they found it in the provinces conquered by them, with which they 
became acquainted. 

There remains only one explanation of Ibn al-Muqaffa‘’s ideas of the 
codification of Muslim law and belief by the Caliph: they were 
suggested to him by an acute observation of the Muslim state and 
religion them.selves. Both had arrived at cross-roads, where their mutual 
relationship had to be defined. State control over religion and law — 
as envisaged by Ibn al-Muqaffa‘ was one possibility ; divorce of state 
and religious law' w'ith the consequence that the latter was largely becom- 
ing theoretical, while the state developed a secular jurisdiction of its 
own- was the other. Orthodox Islam chose the second alternative, 
opening the way for the development of numerous “ schools ” of 
religious law which were finally condensed into the official four madhahib. 
It is significant that exactly in those years the Christian church codified 
its own law', the so-called Dionysio-Hadriana (774), which was officially 
authorized by Charlemagne in 802, 

The Kitab as-Sahaba deals with a number of other questions, of which 
the section on the treatment of the newly-conquered population of Syria 
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reveals a particularly high degree of political wisdom. But we need not 
dwell on this chapter as well as others which reflect contemporary history 
rather than the development of the Muslim state. There remains only 
the short, but highly interesting, paragraph on the collection of -the land- 
tax — the main source of income of the Caliphate, which is to be considered 
here. Ibn al-Muqaffa‘ denounces the cruelty and arbitrariness of tax 
collectors, which have the effect that the landowners who led their fields 
lie fallow are rewarded for their laziness, while the industrious husband- 
men are penalized for their zeal. He suggests that the sums to be paid 
in resp)ect of each particular stretch of land be fixed once for all ; every- 
body should know exactly what was due from him ; othei’wise nobody 
would put much work into his farm, knowing that the tax-collector 
would rob him of the fruit of his labours. 

The system recommended by Ibn al-Muqafta‘ was not new. It was 
first put into practice under the Sassanid king Kavadh at the beginning 
of the sixth century, taken over by the Muslim conquerors in Iraq and 
introduced under Abd al-Malik even in northern Mesopotamia and 
in Syria. Owing to considerable changes, however, in the economic 
structure of the Muslim empire it fell into decay in the early days of the 
Abbasid era^® and a generation after Ibn al-MuqafIa‘, Abu Yusuf 
recommended to replace it by the more primitive system of the muqasama, 
according to which the state received a certain percentage of the yearly 
crops.’^" It is significant that Ibn al-Muqaffa‘ insists on the strict applica- 
tion of the Sassanid system, which, if it works well, is of course more 
conducive to the stability of the budget of both the state and the land- 
owners than the yearly fluctuating muqasama. As everywhere else, 
Ibn al-Muqaffa‘ aims at stability and rigid control by the .state. 

It might be useful to recapitulate the main results to be obtained from 
a study of Ibn al-Muqaffa‘s Kitab as-Sahaba for understanding the great 
changes which affected the Muslim state during the critical years of the 
early Abbasid period. 

The importance of the Kitab as-Sahaba lies in the fact that its author, 
besides being a shrewd observer, who was able to make full u.se of his 
close connections with the Caliph’s family, had a very definite attitude 
to most of the problems facing the Muslim empire in those days. That 
attitude was by no means one-sided : for although being a Persian 
aristocrat of Manichasan inclinations, he was fully aware of the benefits 
of a mixture of Persians and Arabs under the auspices of the official 
Muslim religion.^^ For many shortcomings of the Abbasid administra- 
tion he saw a remedy in the return to. or stricter application of, the 
Sassanid system of government. But in other cases, his recommenda- 
tions were suggested to him by a close observation of the inner state of 
the Muslim religion and empire and were quite contrary to the Sassanian 
tradition. In a number of instances he foresaw later developments, e.g., 
the beginnings of Islamic military feudalism or the introduction of 
religious education for the imperial guards, emphasized by him again in 
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the closing paragraph of his treatise, where he says that guidance to correct 
conduct and beliefs (taqwimadabihim wa-tara iqihim) was more important 
for a people than the provision of food. (Rasail al-Bulagha. p. 130). In 
many cases however, the subsequent development went counter to the 
ways recommended by Ibn al-Muqafta‘. But this fact neither detracts 
from the importance of the author nor diminishes the historical value of 
his statements, as these reveal to us certain tendencies of historical 
development wliich might have otherwise escaped our attention. 

As we have seen, Ibn al-Muqaffa‘ expected the Caliph to become 
the ultimate authority in religious matters, as well as the codificator of 
Muslim law and creed. The Sassanian kings had not occupied a .similar 
position, nor could the model of the Byzantine emperor or the Roman 
Pope have had any influence on our author. His suggestions reflect the 
expectations of the gei^eration which witnessed the sweeping victory of 
the Abbasids and believed that the caliphs from the Prophet’s own family 
would enjoy an authority almost comparable to that ot the founder of 
Islam itself. But although some of the earlier Abbasid caliphs meddled 
in theological and legal matters, Ibn al-Muqaffa"s ideas of a rigid control 
by the state of the religion of its subjects never materialized. The result 
was that the stale became weak while religion gained what the state had 
lost ; it enjoyed a degree of freedom and a variety of possibilities of 
development, which under strict control of the state it would never have 
attained. 

We shall arrive at similar conclusions, if we consider the* second 
main point made by Ibn aI-Muqaffa‘ in his Kitdh as-Sahdba. In his 
days, cjuite a new form of bureaucracy was coming into existence, which 
was neither Arab nor Sassanian. In accordance with the Sassanian tradition 
Ibn al-Mut|affa‘ believed that the candidates for the higher offices of 
the state should be recruited from either the military or the nobility 
but, in reality they were enlisted from the personal entourage of the 
rulers, mostly people with experience in economic life. This fact is 
explained both by economic and social developments in general and by the 
role plfiyed by the neo-Muslim merchants and industrialists who did 
propaganda for the Abbasids prior to their rise to power. In any case 
Ibn al-Mucjaffa' was right in deploring this action. Owing to it, the 
Muslim empire lost its traditional aristocracy and failed to develop a 
new ruling class, a deficiency which no doubt contributed to the rapid 
disintegration of the Caliphate. But the Muslim religion, instead of 
becoming the interest of a limited clique — as Zoroastrianism was — 
became the concern of a vast middle class, the merchant, as Mez — in 
his “ Renaissance of Islam ” — has rightly explained, being the real bearer 
of Muslim expansion all over Asia and Africa ; and while the Persian 
religion almost disappeared with the downfall of the Sassanid empire, 
the dismemberment of the Muslim state had an opposite effect on 
Muslim religion : To ejuote Mez again : people began to speak about 
the Mamlakat al-Islam, “ the Realm of Islam,” exactly at the time when 
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the Caliphate itself had gone to pieces. Ibn al-Muqaffa‘’s plea for the 
closest connection of state and religion was in full accord with the 
tendencies prevailing at the very beginning of the Abbasid era. The 
subsequent history showed that this connection was not insoluble. 

S. D. Goitein. 


NOTES 

1. It has often occurred to me that the fabric of the original Muslim state, as it 
was formed approximately in ‘Umar*s time, bore a strange resemblance to the various 
strata of the ideal state conceived by Plato in his Politeia. The ‘'Companions*' 
(Ashab), or rather the small circle ol noble Meccans, who, or whose parents, had been 
clofsely connected with the Prophet, correspond to the “ Rulers ** (archontes) or the 
“ Perfect Guardians '* (phylakes panteleis). The mass of tribesmen, who, by leaving 
Arabia, became recognized as the warriors of Allah (muhajirin fi sabil Allah) and 
were registered in fixed diwans, resemble Plato's “ Guardians " (phylakes), while 
the rest of the population, the non-Muslims, who contributed the means of subsistence 
to the former two classes, may be compared wdth Plato's “ Employers " and 
“ Maintainors *’ (misthodotai, tropheis), of which names the designation of the non- 
Muslims as maddat al-muslimin “ Helpers of the Muslims ** (Yahya b. Adam, K, 
al-Kharaj, p. 27 and elsew^here) is strangely reminiscent. Two further instances of 
resemblance are the facts that the Muslims used to live together in special camp-cities, 
separated from the rest of the population, and that a serious attempt was made at 
preventing them from holding or cultivating land. As is well known, Plato's 
“ Guardians ** w^ere supposed to live in closed communities and not to possess private 
property. It is needless to say that the Muslim state came into being without any 
connection with Plato's theories. The nearcvSt historical parallel was the Sassanid 
empire, where the nobility, the gentry, the priests, the scribes and all other “ Servants 
of the King " were exempted from the poll-tax, which was graded according to the 
capacity of the tax-payer like the jizya paid by non-Muslims to the Caliph's treasurer. 
(Cf. Noklcke, Geschichte der Perser, etc., 1879, pp. 246-7). 

2. Included in Abi Tahir Taifur's (died 280/893) Anthology, the Kitab al-ManjE^r 
wal-Manzum, manuscripts of which have been preserved at the British Museum and 
at Cairo, cf. Brockelmann, Geschichte der Arabischen Literatur, vol. I, pp. 138 and 
1 5 1, second edition pp. 210 and 236. Published by M. Kurd ‘Ali in his Rasail al- 
Bulagha, pp. 120- 13 1. The title (“ On the Entourage — of the Caliph ") refers to the 
passage on pp. 127- 129, which will be discussed later on. 

3. Both the historical accounts and the dirges composed on Ibn al-Muqaffa‘ after 
his death — which remained unrevenged — show that his deplorable end was possible 
only because in those early days the murder of a Mawla was still looked upon lightly, 
cf. al-Baladhuri, Ansab al-Ashraf MS., fob 319 b. 

4. Probably not a Zoroastrian, but a Manichsean, as he was charged with crypto- 
Manichaean tendencies, cf. M Guidi, La lotta tra I'Islam e il Manicheismo, Roma, 

^^^ 7 * ... . , 

H. S. Nyberg, Orientalistische Literaturzeitung? 1929, p. 432, seems to believe that 
Ibn al-Muqaffa‘ had not adopted Islam at all, A. Christensen L' Iran sous les 
Sassanides, 1936, p. 54, calls him “ Person Zoroastrien." But the content of the 
Kitab as-Sahaba, — see especially below p. 25-28? — as well as the story given below 
(and many other anecdotes from his life), clearly show that he was a Muslim convert. 
It is also possible that before his conversion he professed the official Persian religion, 
Zoroastrianism of Sassanid brand, but belonged at the same time to some Manichaean 
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conventicle. Al-Bala<il}uri reports the following anecdote about his conversion : In 
the early clays of the Abbasids (lamma ja'at ad-daulah), he came to ‘Isa b. ‘Ali, a relative 
of the Caliph, whom he served as a scribe and informed him one evening of his intention 
to embrace Islam on the follow^ing morning. When asked to dinner, he first refused 
(as indeed « Manichaean would have done with regard to a Muslim invitation) but 
finally accepted — murmuring his prayers, before vServing himself. When ‘Isa expressed 
his astonishment that a man who was about to become a Muslim recited Manichaeran 
prayers (Zamzama), Ibn al-Muqaffa‘ replied : “ I dislike the idea of passing a night 
without having a religion" (Ansab abAshraf MS., fol. 318 b). 

This story, which bears the stamp of authenticity, shows-— to my mind — not so 
much Ibn al-Muqaffd"s religiosity, as his conviction of the only relative value of any 
positive religion, a conviction disclosed in the Introduction to Kalila wa~Dimna, cf, 
the admirable paper of our lamented friend Paul Kraus, " Burzoc’s Einleitung zu Kalila 
wa-Dimna " in Kivista d. Studi Orientali, vol. 14, 1934, pp. 16-18. Kraus thinks that 
Burzoe, King Anushirwan’s physician, himself already had doubts as to the objective 
truth of the various religious tenets ; cf. A Christensen, Acta Orientalia, vol. 8, 1929, 
pp. 81 sq. 

5. It is generally believed that Arabic was adopted by the conquered nations as the 
language of the ruling religion. This is only partially true. As Ibn abMuqaffa"s 
example show's, the Maw^ali studied Arabic most eagerly long before they thought of 
embracing Islam. In addition to the practical value of the knowledge of Arabic, it was 
the unique expressiveness and structural lucidity of this language which exercised 
ii spell on the speakers of Middle-Pcrsian or Aramaic. 

6. Ciiving rise to anecdotes showing the futility of the endeavours to correct 
linguistic mistakes. Thus, after he had succeeded in teaching his attendant to pronounce 
dukhun " smoke " with one kh instead of two (as it is pronounced in colloquial Arabic 
up till the present day) he w'as discouraged when hearing him after some days saying 
dukdn " shop " (with one k), instead o( dukhan. Or when he had taught a young man 
of the Caliph's family that " black" if referring to a mule, should be rendered with 
adharn, not aswad, it was exasperating for him to hear the young nobleman applying 
thi.s adjective also to his black coat (Ansab al-Ashraf, fol. 318-319). 

7. Ansab ih. 

8. Rasa'il al-Bulagha pp. 55-6. Quoted also by Ahmad Amin, Duha I'lslam, 
vol, I, p. 20c. 

9. <-/, Gustav Richter, Studien zur Gcschichte dcr alteren arabischen FurstenspiegcL 
1932, pp. 4-32. 

10. Of a somewhat similar type is an Epistle addressed by Abd al-HamId, the 
fiimous Umayyad scribe, to Abdallah, the son of Merw an 11 , in the name of his father, 
when the crown prince was away on a military expedition against the Khawarij 
(Rasa'il al-I 3 ulagjKa, pp. 139-164). The second part of that Epistle is very interesting 
for the history of the art of war, while the first part lies midway between the generalities 
of a " Mirror for Princes " and the concrete advice of an experienced statesman. Of 

C articular interest is Abd al-Hamid's urgent entreaty that nobody should be received 
y the crown prince, and no request dealt with him, before the matter had been 
scrutinized by, and discussed with his secretary or his chamberlain, who should, in 
the appropriate cases, also provide the answers vi receive the applicants. (Ras. Bui. 
p. 145^ Only fifty years later the Caliph had become separated from his subjects to 
such a degree that Abu Yusuf had to admonish Harun ar-Rashid to be accessible to 
everybody, " and w-ere it only for one day in the w'hole year, not in a month. 
(K. al-Kharaj, Cairo 1346, p. 134, 1.8). 

In any case, Abd al-HamId’s Epistle passed as given in the name of the Caliph 
and was not a private communication as Ibn al-Muqaffa‘'s Kitab as-Sahaba, cf. also 
J. Goldziher, Muham, Studien, vol. 2, p. 67. 

II. C. Bnx:kelmann, Geschichte der Arabischen Literatur, second edition, 
vol. I, p. 236. 
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12. The name of the Caliph is not mentioned expressly. But as as-Saffafi is 
referred to as dead, (p. 128, i. i) the Caliph addressed must be ahMansur and there- 
fore the Epistle was written between 136/754. the year of al-Mansur’s accession to 
the throne, and 142 1759, the year of Ibn al-Muqaffa"s death, cj\ F. Gabrieli, L’opera 
di ibn al-Muqaffa‘, Rivista d. Studi Oriental, vol. 13, 1931, p. 231. The repeated 
references to the tact that Allah has rid the Caliph of the man who shared W’ith him 
the highest authority (e.g. , 12 1, i. 10), seems to indicate that ‘ Abdallah b. *Ali, Mansur's 
uncle, was already crushed and Abu Muslim, the almighty leader of the ^lorasanians, 
already dead (137/755). the description of the caliph as austere and strong is in 
conlormity wuth w'hat is knowat about al-Mansur's character. 

13. To a generation like ours, w'hich is accustomed to a state which affects each 
and every department oi life, the old military state, wht>sc professed aim was mainly 
the protection oi lile and property of the law'-abiciing citizen, seems somewhcit crude. 
But let us remember that some of the most enlightened men of all times, such as 
Wilhelm von Humboldt {cj\ his book on the Limits of the State, 1792), believed that 
it was precisely that limitation w’hich made the good state. As a matter of fact, the 
Caliph’s state left a great measure of Ircedom to the various groups and religions. 
The idea that the stale should meddle as little as possible in the private life of its 
subjects is expressed in a saying attributed to ahMamun himself: “The best life 
has that man wdio does not know us (the Government) and whom w^e do not know“ 
Ghuzuli, Klatali’ al-Budur, Cairo 1299-30, vol. i, 12 ; cf. Gustave E. V. Grunebaum, 
Medieval Islam, p. 250, note. This is to be compared with a saying from Sassanid 
times, which blesses the man by w^hose door the King’s messenger (firistaqqa) never 
passes. (Babylonian Talmud, Ketuhbot 62 a.) For reasons w'hich will presently be 
explained, the Abbasid state was scxai forced to interfere in the beliefs of his Muslim 
subjects. 

14. This praise could not he due to national pride. First, as we have seen, the 
Khor.isanians were of mixed race. Furthermore, Ibn al-Muqaffa‘ originated from 
Fars in South- West Iran (Ansab 318 a), grew up in Irac} and seemed to have had a 
strong bias for the ‘Jraejis. See below. 

15. It had already been of some political importance in the later Umayyad period. 
The Qadarites, who taught the freedom of will, were the favourites of the usurper 
Yazid III h. Walid (Wellhausen, Reich 229), butwere persecuted by rulerslike Hisham 
(Tabari 2, 1777, 3, 1733) or Merwan II. Most signiTic^mt is the speech made by the 
unsuccessful pretender ‘Amr b, SaTd al-Ashdaq after his conquest of Damascus 
(as carl> as A.H. 70/A.D. 710 Tabari 2, 784, 18), However, it must be stated tHit 
despite the obvious bearings on politics of a religious belief, which taught man that he 
should not suffer a tyrannous rule like a heavenly decree, the sources do not expressly 
state that the persecution of the Qadarites by Hisham or Merwan II had political 
reasons. In any case during the Umayyad rule, these persecutions were on a very small 
scale and arc mentioned only quite incidentally, 

16. Cf. H. 8. Nyberg, Encyclopaedia of Islam, 8. V. MuTazila, vol. 3, p. 852 a. 
The manuscript of the Ansab al- Ashraf contains (fob 309 a.) some interesting details 
about the relations between 'Amr b. ‘Ubaid, the Mu'tazili leader, and al-Man§ur, 
which were partly copied by later sources, e.g., al-Maqrizi, published in Zeitschrift 
der Deutschen Morgen land ischen Gesellschaft, vol. 2,225-6. 

17. I don’t remember having read this threefold expression in earlier Arabic 
literature. But it is found in the Ghatas in the Awesta, cf, H. Oldenberg ; Die-iranischc 
Religion, Die Kultur der Gegenwart I, III, i p. 96. 

18. Reported by al-Tabari 3, 129, al-Fakhri and many others. It is significant 
that the rebellion was quelled by the noble, but cruel Bedouin chieftain Ma'n b, 
Za’ida, who ceitainly had little understanding for the Khorasanians’ religious excite- 
ment. 

19. Ansab, fob 311a. 

20. 'Abdallah al-Qasri, the Umayyad Viceroy of Iraq, is reported to have said 
B— 3 
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that he was prepared to pull down the Ka‘ba stone by stone, if he was ordered to do 
so by his ( axI iph, for the rulers were more important in the eyes of God than the prophets 
(Aghani, voL 19, p. bo, 1. ii, c. Wellhausen Reich 133, note 3, where the quotation 
as well as the exi)lariati()n C)f the passage is somewhat inexact). The saying attributed 
to the Umjtyyad viceroy is meant to demonstrate his heathen mind, whiJc Ibn 
al-Muqaffd' 's Khorasanians believed that the Caliph was free to make the most basic 
changes m Miishrn i>;ligious law. 

M. 'Arndn ([). i. cf. dunnrub p. 2). I he meaning of the word seems to 

be “safeguard" Cvlnch prot.cts its hearer Irom false creeds), cj, the context of 
P‘ f 2. 

22. l’’akhu(lh lu’ayvi l-(]ualain. hi’inna dhalika nuiwassa' un ‘alaika, “ C.lhoose 
whichever of the tuo opiiuons vou ['>reler, tor it is up to you to decide. (Ed.) 1346, p. 22, 
63, (>i), i-tv., /\hu V'u >uf (juoh's (reelv i he decisions ol earlier Caliphs, p. 48, even of 
limavyads, < ‘Abd aIM.ilik, p. 49, \Urawiya, p. 179 (and even of their viceroy 
<ibM<i)ja|, j). O9), but tile matters concerned in those passages are more of an adminis- 
trati\e, than a legal or religif-us nature. 

23. d’he Mamluk Military Schools were studied in detail by Dr. D. Neustadt, 
Ifullctin ol the Jewish Palestine Exploration ScKiety, v(d. 12, pp. 132-140, the study 
Ixung a t iiapter of a comprehi‘nsive h.ook on the Mamluk army of Elgypl. 

24. Kital) al Khaiaj, p. 125 sep lustead ot publicans, ()flicials with fixed salary out 
ol the Beit abMal sliould be entrusted with the collection <.)f taxes. 'The c|ualihcations 
of these oificials should he that of a farjih able to serve a.s a judge (p. 127). With this 
ma> he compared rabarl's re| )ort th«it In the Sassanian empire the judges were charged 
with the supervisu 5 n of the collection of taxes ; e.g., reductions had to be granted by 
them, vol. I, pp. 962-3 ; < /. A. Cdiristensen, L’lran sous ]cs Sassanidas, p. 362. 

25. C. U. Becker, Islamsludien, V(j 1 . I. 241. cj . «ilsc» A. N. Poliak, La Feodalite 
iskimique, Revue des E.tucles Islamicjues, 1936, p. 247-265 ; idem. Feudalism in Egypt, 
Syria, etc., i<)39, which de<il with later de\elopmcnts. 

26. P'or adetalled exposition o( thenew attitude cj. c.g., at-TawhIdi, Kitab al-lmla 
WfihMu’.inasa, vol. i, pix 90 95 who corrobortit<.‘s it by a comparison with the success- 
ful crossing of \’arious breeds of cattle. Ibn Kliaklun, Muqaddama, part 2, para 9, 
maliciously remarks that only very primitive tribes are racially pure. In his polemical 
treatise ".Against the ('hristians" Radd ‘alan Nasaia, p. 16, al-jahiz incidentally 
describes the jews ot his lime as rude and incapable of philosophical thinking, 
" because an Israelite nev er marues any but a Jewish woman, which in breeding leads 
to stupidity, masakha, etc." Concerning the historical eorrcclness of these allegations 

J. Finkel, Journal nt the American Oriental Societ\', vol. 47, p. 320. 

27. The luaion ul the "('ompanion " or “ lAiend "of the Ruler is very old, cf. 
the Hebrew title Re' a Hammaelaekh “ 1 he Friend of the King " (II, Samuel, 15,37.16, 
i(). 1 Kings, 4, 5. 1 Chronicles, 27, 33) and its parallels from the Ancient East, to which 
the “ pliilos*' ot the Hellenistic kingdoms obviously was but a continuation. However, 
it seems tlxit Ibn al-Muqaffa* had a particularly high utdnion of this task : Eiiendship 
with the best men of the state appeared to him as the furthermost virtue of the ruler. 
It is obviously for this reason that he devotes the third part of his Adab al-Kabir, 
wliich deals with the conduct of state, to theidcaof friendship in general. A similar 
attitude prevails in Kalila wa Dimna, c/. G. Richter, Fiirstenspiegel, pp. 18 and 31. 

28. The most conspicuous requirements of the Persian debir and the Muslim 
katib. 

29. Cj. above note lo. 

30. c. g., Rasa'll al-Bulagha 61. 62. 66-67. ruler is advised to meet the needs 

ot the noblemen, but to suppress the base born. Cf. also above note 27. 

31. Some allowance must be made for a certain degree of exaggeration, quite 
natural to a man in Ibn al-MuqaiTa"s position. 

32. It is to be noted that Ibn al-Muqaffa' usually speaks of the " viziers xif a 
ruler in plural: e.g., Rasa’il al Bulagha 66, 7 (together with qurana' “coevals'*) 

3:^ 
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77, 12. 80, II (together with dukhala those that are adniitiod to the presence of the 
Caliph ”) 125, 10. 17 (together with himmal). This shows that in the early days of the 
Abbasid Caliphate wazii “ helper," was a general leim der.otii g ilu^se einpIo\ed 11^ 
the Caliph's immediate service- another instance which pr<nes the thesis of ihi' grailual 
development of the vizierate, as expounded in L^lntmc Culture, voh U> (iiy*42), pp. 
255 “b 3 > 380-92. 

33. A'immat al-huda, meaning probably the hrst four C'<iliphs and Urnai 11 b. 
'Abd al-‘Aziz. In his review of David Santillana's C'omj^endiuin of M.iliki l.aw, 
(Instituzioni di diritto musulmano malichita, Rorna I92()). C i. Beigsti aesM 1 stress s 
the fact that many authentic r ulings of these Caliphs ha\ e been preserv ed, in pai (iculai 
by the Kanz al-‘Ummai, the w^ell -known collection of tradil ions. Ch OrienialivStis<‘he 
Literaturzeitung, 1929, p. 278. 

34. As we have seen above, note 22, Abu Vvlsuf, Haiun ai -Rashid s Chief Justice 
was much less scrupulous in this respect than Ibn al-Muqafia*. 

35. In Fhelevi : the \tadhi gh an i hazar dadhistan, “ 'fhe Account of thc‘ 1000 
Decisions," wuilten by one Fan uldimard. The Syriac collection was m<Kle by a 
Christian ot the eighthcentury, c /. (diristensen. I/Iran sous les Sassanidc-s, pp, 51-2. 
So far no Manichasan code of laws has become know-n, of. H. j. Polotskv , Klanicha.'- 
ismus, Pauly Wissowa, Real Encyclopaedic, Suppl. VI, p. 263-2. 

36. A well-known story, retold, e.g., by al- Gh azzali. Una ‘Uium ad-Din, 1332, 

vol. I, 24-25, lets HarCin ar Rashid (or al-\lansur) say to Malik b. Anas, the (bunder 
of the Maliki madhhab : “ I am prepared to make your compendium of religious law 

(the Muwatta) obligatory for all Xluslims in thesame wa> as the 0 ;ili|di ‘Uthrnan has 
made his edition of the Q^ur’an oihcially recognized throughout the \luslim empire. 
Malik refused to accept this offer, saying : The various provincial capitals have 
already adopted different usages and the Prophet himself has said : “ tlie dissensions 
in my community are an act of grace " (a hadith, declared as “ weak " by al Ghazzali). 
The story itself may be without historical foundation (other sources for it are quoted 
in Duhal Islam, pp. 210-11), but it shows, like Ibn aI-Mu(]aft'a"s suggest ions, that the 
Muslims w'ere well aware of the two possibilities referred to above. The §hi‘ite 
theories of state, and in particular those of the Zaidiya, deserves particular study in 
this connection. 

37. Tabari, vol. i, 960-3. cf. Christenson, L'Jran sous les Sassanides, pp. 361-2. 

38. Abu Yusuf, Kitab al-Kharaj, p. 49. 

39. The farmers who were unable to pay the tax were compelled to leave their land 
altogether. Abu Yusuf, p. loi. 

40. Abu Yusuf, passim, especially pp. 57 sq. and pp. 100 sq. About muqasama 
under al-Mamun, cf., e.gc, al-FakJiri, ed. Derenbourg, p. 218. 

41. If the fervently anti-Islamic treatise ascribed to him (see above note 4), really 
was his, it might have been written at an earlier period of his life. 

42. Cf.p. 15. The Sassanian king wa.s a half-god “ an immortal man amongst the 
Gods and a resplendent God amongst men " (Theophylaclcs JV, 8. Christensen, p. 
225, note 4), he was often addressed as mobedh " priest" (in Firdausi’s Shahnameh) 
and there are famous instances of founders of religious systems trying to win over the 
ruling monarch (Mani : Shapur I, in 242, mazdak : Kavadh 1 , about 500), but he was 
not the head of the Zoroastrian church - this was the mobedhan mobedh, the high- 
priest — ^nor did he act as codificator of law or religion. 



THE DIWAN OF ABU ‘ATA’ OF SIND 


[ During 1943 the writer carried on lesearch work on ‘ History of Sind Under 

the Arabs, * under the guidance of Maulana ‘Abdal-^Aziz al-Maimani, Professor and 
Chairman of the Arabic Department of the Muslim University, Aligarh, India. During 
one of tfie discussions on the cultural aspects of this history, Prof. al-Mairnani suggested 
that the verses of the poet Abu 'Ata' could be collected in one of the appendices for the 
general interest of*the reader. Subsequently at my request, Prut. al-Maimani very 
graciously let me use hi.s valuable library and rare manuscripts tor this pur[X)se. It 
was mainly clue to his kindness and encouragement that I was able to accomplish this 
task. 

The Diwan of Abu 'Ata' is probably not extant, although he was a prolific poet 
according to all authoritative evidence. I have .simply arranged his verses alphabetically 
after the rhymes. The title of ' Diwan * is ascribed in honour cf the px)ct's memory. 
My main source of these verses is al-Aghani, though effoi t has been made to procure even 
the fragments of his works from all possible quarters. In order to avoid duplication of 
any further efforts in this conneciion, I have undertaken the task of cumulative 
reference in the ftxHnotcs. In the abbreviation ol source-books, I have generally 
adopted the terminology of Prof. al-Maimani in his monumental work Sirnt nl-Ladli. 
(Yet for convenience sake a complete bibliography preceded by abbreviations has been 
given at the end.) As the main object of the article is to collect th^. poet's verses, we are 
not giving a comprehensive account of his life and times, or a critical appreciation of 
his poetry. This is a serious shortaiming which has been partly remedied by the 
brief English and Arabic intrcaluctions, and partly by the cumulative reference to the 
sources where further info;mation could be ohtain.:d. Lastly, it may be mentioned 
that the write^^'s unexpected d* parture to the United States, has not only caused an 
unfortunate break in the completion of the alxwe-mi^ntioned research but has also 
made it difficult to consult Prof. al-Maimanl, at whose suggestion the present task 
was originally und* rtaken. Hence the writer claims the sole responsibility for any 
inevitable shortcomings, literary or otherwise, found in this article. 

Baloch Nabi Bakhsh Kiian al-Sindi.] 


S IND, which is now a province of Pakistan, once included within its 
boundaries the whole of Western Pakistan and formed an integral 
part of the Umayyid and the ‘Abbasid Empires during the 8th, 9th 
and loth centuries A,D. During this period the history of Sind formed 
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the most illuminating chapter of the general history of the Islamic 
civilization. Having the resources of the leading world civilization at this 
period, it built up the foundations of the Indo-Islamic culture which 
reached its zeriith in India under the great Moghul Empire (i 6 th-i 8 th 
centuries). This achievement came through the political hegemony which 
provided dose contact with the main currents of social, cultural, scientific 
and literary thought throughout the vast Arab Islamic Empire. Besides, 
Sind was indirectly connected with Damascus and Baghdad, — the centres 
of Islamic civilization. The enlightened Arab Governors of Sind not 
only encouraged the exchange of trade and commerce, of merchants, 
bankers, agriculturists, technicians, cooks and other artisans, but also the 
exchange of scientific and literary thought through a mutual exchange of 
scholars and poets. 

As we are here concerned with a poet we shall say a few words about 
the exchange of the Arab and the Sindlfi poets which took place then. 
It was mutual and co-operative. On the one hand there were Arab poets 
who somehow became interested or involved in Sind affairs which formed 
the subject of their poetical utterances, poets like Farazdaq, Jarir, A‘sha 
Hamd^, Dh u al-Rummah and a host of others or ther.e were those who 
visited Sind like Muti' b. lyas (?). al-Simmah b. ‘Abdullah al-Oushairi 
and others whose names are mentioned in accounts of early conquests, 
on the other hand there were the Sind poets of Arab and indigenous 
origin who visited Damascus and Baghdad or migrated to other parts of 
the Empire or they lived in Sind but their verses travelled far and wide 
throughout the Empire. Among them may be mentioned Abu al-I^ila* 
(or Abu al Asia'), Mansur, Kushajam, ‘Abdullah b. Swaid al-Tamimi, 
Tyad al-Sindi, Harun b. Musa and many others, the most important of 
them all being Abu ‘Ata’ al-Sindi. 

Though widely known by his famous kunyah or nom de plume, Abu-'Afei' 
the original name of our poet seems to have been Aflah and the name of 
his Sindhi father was Yasar. Abu. ‘Ata’ was born in Sind and brought up 
at al-Kufah in Iraq, which was then one of the most famous centres of 
learning. Abu ‘Ata’, in spite of his native accent, seems to have imbibed 
not only the spirit and tradition of the Arabic language as he grew up, 
but also the love of Arabic poetry. He became an important poet of the 
Umayyids and completely associated himself with their cause. However 
he saw the fall of the Umayyids and the rise of the ‘Abbasids for whom 
he had nothing but dislike. According to one account he told some hard 
truths to the ‘Abbasid Caliph al-Mansur to his face. Even his poetical 
talent did not help him in gaining the favour of the ‘Abbasids. After 
finally denouncing them (vide rhyme ) he went into retirement 

and led the life of a recluse, till he died during or after the reign of 
al-Mansur (754-775 A.D.). 

According to competent authorities he was a prolific poet of the highest 
excellence. His poetry was characterised by spontaneity, vigour and 
elociuence. The few verses that have been preserved for us show his 
B-A 
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lyrical genius rhyme ), his emotional intensity ( ) 

( j'r- ), his deep social and psychological insight ( ) (l/f’l) 

( ), his political bias ( ^ ), his 

poetical scruple ( jlr^Vl ), his subtle sense of wit, humour 

and satire ( dr* )( )( ), and his native accent ( ) 

which furnishes important clues for a philological study of the Sindi 
language. 

Serious students of world literature in the West may have been 
acquainted with Abu ‘Aui’s name through a four-volume English 
translation of Ihn KhalUkan s Biographical Dictionary by De Slane.^ Sir 
Charles Lyall, however, acquainted the general reader with the free and 
moving sjnrit of Arabic poetry through his ingenious English Translation 
of Ancient Arabic Poetry, lately reprinted in New Y ork.^ I close this English 
introiluclion with Sir Charles Lyall’s translation of the poet’s famous 
verses rhyming ( v*— b ) which illustrates the lyrical passion of the 
poet as much as the genius ot the translator. ThussangAbu ‘Ata’ ofSind: 

Of thee did 1 dream, while spears between us were c]uiv'^ering — 
and sooth, ol'our blood full deep had drunken the tawny shafts ! 

I know not, by Heaven I swear, aird true is the work I say--- 
this pang, ts it love-sickness, or wrought by a spell from thee. 

If it be a spell, then grant me grace of my love-longing : 

if other the sickne.s.s be, then none is the guilt of thine.” 

1. IVariKlated from Arabic by Hu. Mac. Guckin Dc Slane and publi.sl\cd in Paiis 1871. In vol. iii, 

pp. 4^8-39 is to be found the translatitm (»f verses ( (J i ) about the ixxrt’s accent, while in lV/208 is 
trtiiKsIatcd the poet’s moving elegy ( ) in an uninspiring English prose. 

2 . Columbia University Press, New York, 1930. 
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1 Ij ^ ^ ■Xm.<4J I ^ ^ 4 A^LJL^ t LLiCr^^ I 

-iwl j jV' ^ j^-5 ^u^l L#fj«<Jjl olx^ L 

l;"* - (^J^ Vl uy>A:^ ^ ^ 

A Ua-C- ) 0 ^ O b\3 ^.1 J ^ L)t> J — ^ _J Cj^^ 

0 1*!)^ ~»-3-Aj *1:j obS - Ij L Ij jIT^I I oJb-Li i;53 

^,4 ^-U Ijili • oyui: OS^ (^1 ->i ; Jli J 

^ ^ J ^ ^ ^ _P “V. (j^ ^ Ob.i - *0 U L# 0^ UU b 6 ^ I < jlocXAj j I <b Jcia^ 

^ LjJ aJj ji ±lj j 1 j I (S^^ I I y. I <jlS j - dj.iX>u 

-U*)^ J:ij Jjli J^L^I^J v>>* Iktjjl x^l _3 i^U 1^ 

I^UI^v^l ;JoL» - A^4 JjXiUJI lii^ (Jb jjo (J^j -JJ^ jaJ-j^Ij 0 ^1 ^4 liiiii' 

c.^,,.sj>c^o jA J J j-vis-uJ I L*jj J J ^ ^ ^ Uj^-Jjx- o Lg 4j I • ^^^5CJ I (J U ( ^ ) j j^<u.j I 

lJu. • Jbii S' ^UiJtbl b lJu. ^JJ (jl • jj.^a-UJI ^JUi-.3itJlj ^-jJI 

^ Y JJ-y3-UJI b L-j^ I J 1^ — 7^ LLzJ I I ^ b^J I 

Lc- 1^1^ I J b-) I I ^ ^ ^ c3-3 •” ,y^“'* ^ ^ bx* ^ ^ ^ 

i3^j5Jl 2> j^l Xx ‘Uj I * Ik^ fj 4 V b^»‘?tc- 1 b X-t*j LvO oiS^* c$ I J b’ ^ U Jij j 

^ Lv-bbj ibj be- ji^^Jw^lj *b^-^ bJ I I eUJ ^ ^^jAj*c.^j AxiJ ^|ty3jjj .^lljb'y 

_ (3 jA • l^yX-^J 1 ^ ^ bj^^-oJ I ^ b* ^ k .^.-<^*J I ^ -3 ^ ^ ^ bi 

• ^C* L>>.jJ I <0 (Jbi3(^3'^l *X*-t Jui-vaaJ I iki.C’^^ I • 1 1 ^ 

- r ‘ o A o-An-T ^bijJlj < ^ , X iu^lj t X AT-Ar l^r^Jlj ^ z. S- ) "T ^ d ^ (\) 

t>' J br^ ) ^ n^A. Jbj ^Ij Q ^^_^l J ^ r 1 --1 1 

^ •U-vvJ I ^ t.^bvJ ^ I ^ dj3 ^ J ( ^ ^ * ** bb 

^ 4.«n^I Oj-^ I ^ biS (J I J ^-'•s'^'^ JJ ^'*** (v ) 

I*!A^ j ^ ( 1 • r «k.<^l ) iSj^d ^ ^A-»n 'b^l Jb 1^5 J (y') 

^^j-j^lj< r * - ) ‘Uv^l I jjj J ^ 1 . r ^b^JI ^ (Jj^ ^d dj^ 

<^bijJlj fVAr l^r*bbJlj ijljjci 1*^5 ^ijjjfy^ ^^1 ; »rr JV^ ^ ^ 

^^^^^1 Jb , Y ^ .-r ‘^bi^l J i jy bijj^ ^^1 ; (TA • Jbj^l Jb ^ o Ao-r 

. A. 1 ^)l ljA»j J bw ^il J-j J <3-5jt/^ ; (o n . - » ^ ) 

A J 1^ Jr • - » ^ r i T vb^ '^Ij ^o n . - 1 J'*^ dy* (n») 

• ^j*"**^^ ^-^*bb)l 2Jj^ t-»U5^ 
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^ i * Jii ^;;o Jj -u53jV ; JU • 

^ jjI (j (JUi (Ji^J V I I lixP^t 

iu4.l j JjC ^ll*jc.<jl ; *Lkjt^l JU ^ I 

jJ ! J ^ uiSj - 

(a ^ ^ 1 ^SS" jpic^ jV< ilLkii:- jj* <ujl (JS^ I I ^ I 

<Lk*lo.j>cJI 4^Ui j <0^ , , ijj -X;j>tL<J I \ j^JjiJ\ ^ [i2S^^] ( Jutj o^JJh. I ij li 
(jl^ <J.l^*)\i , A I OjJL-J^,^4 ^lu-^ .i^^-v<a.A*J I • oji^L) 

1^ I ^ I ^ JQJiiS- i„^,0^y.»,^ tA^s^cU 1 I L^ ^ Lz-C- Ij I 

Ij j j I c ^ O L-rf 0 1 j ji 3 Aj J^piJ I j 3 jS>j l^i • j -U I ^iS" I Ajb (Jj 1^ ^ *^05^ 

U A-^ _3 •Kj wjAw 1 U A^j V — jl ^ 'j 1 ol 3-U ^ jiiAJ 1 Uj li I AA Uj L»j I 

c ^ Aj j j c— -A^ O I i 0 U-'v^j>cA*v i 3 A ^ 3 — ^ ^ ij^ .i I Ai l>. 1 

, (JL*A^^JI3 ^A)lj i^-*-^! 


( l_a) 1) 


‘UjJIj I,. 

. I A>tJ ^ dljlAJAi 

• 03 "^^*^ L? J c^ Lo 1 ^ (3> At*v^ 1 .>3 ^-4^ 

C t 

c. ^ I (^_j->“ ^ *)^j 

c > ? 

c. c3 *^ ^ 'Aj 3 

c. Lc- c. ' -^ lJ ^ 3 ^ 

C^~.JI Ijob J^J 

i. ^ aIaC- ijX^ 

t l». A ^ Aaisix <ijL 4 _j 


^5jAiJI ,jj JU _ (,) 


o*-^ t>r^ 


V^ 0^ 




£> AAAwl Uaj^^j ( I LJ -. ) 

*)V-L>^ I AsJhrA-j AAA!) L 1 a I 

L J 3 I aJ 


{^r^ O ' 3 


j^lji*J t (J li 
J jjA Lm;>-*>VJ a 3 jjJ I (jlj 

vA<<*^j c, Lj (3^ 3^ ^ 

« 

At Ai L A I jjo Ia 3 


I J ) r 1 1-r “^' -? ‘ 1 r t-r j A"^’' 0>s^j < ( W J^ I J ) r^Ar *'.^*-^* (t) 

(‘lU-JI 

^l(J-,*Jli ;^UI oy oU ; Ajb^ t J _;yi ( (VO 1 J . ^ <1- I 1 ^ (t ) 
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li^A^J Ij bJb ! -Xii wLLt 3 ^ 

Jj'liil <iL-j 

M -t 

; ^liix. 3 V JLS 

: <j 

^UslC^jI A^ *li 2 ^ LI 



1 Xuf^f 

(wjlj-ftA 1 


ft 6 

3j *0 L 1 a 0 1 

••X'- • .> 

A 

v^lj ^JJ 

J;.j «X«J 1 1 / « A 




c^t 3 jJ! 

Jj^ J Lx f 'i(:> ' 

l3jj J -r-LL’ 

Jr* 1 * 




\mmj i 1 Lt» 


^>31 c-5CJu:j CjL* ^ 
c-.Ju^4 Oj5li ^t j. 

^-.J^aJ I l^* 


.-AiVi .U^'t jl 


-r^ J 


^<A5Cj I o-'Vj^' (j cJ j 

* 0 •A/wyJL^ ^ v3 ^ ^ .3 ** {r^* ) 

V 1 3 L? ^ -iJ l> o 
— I c^*Ai=» ill)iuv3 

‘a>c^ I j j i^i' V f 
oXiil li j liax- jj I *Xij - (o ) 

iJU ^ y ^ 

oL (A^ ^ f***^ 

(3"* (3^*^ 3 I 


A 1^1 ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ci ^ 4 ^ I • ^ 3 ! A I ^ ( 1 ) 

^ 3 ^ ^ w»Aci A ^ 3 ****^ l-i-i-c- 3 ^ ^ A ^ ^ ^-y^? 3 ^ 3 vA***^ I 

♦ A 3 ^ f * A^ ^ 

t t ^ . ft ^ ft , 

1 aI-w j i 3 ^ j i9 '^ 3 ’***!J c-*^ ^ ^1 1 I 

1 ^ 3 ^ j I ^ o I -wii* "A^ -A I i o 1 3 


(Uc-) A (J o J TAP' J J C:^ 1 ^ 41 A ^^3 ^ A * ** 1 T ^ (r) 

^ e^JuVl Uf3 u ‘lij^ 3V ’’ J ^3 ( ^•^ ) ^IkxJj j^jil JUjI • 

, iXm >1 »Xftl/| 0^3*^ Uftiit 3^^ Ai^-MrO 

-r>'A. Ay^^l (fr) 
- Ar- M ^ (o) 

- r . A^l ^ Ar-^ n ^ (n) 
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-Uj! jaJ j -cdtU Jl -Uj *lkt j} JL»^ - (^) 

JJL^\ j Jjfcl aJ j wJ^’T AajjI dj^’ ^ 

• AJ Jlii I J L>^ -3 ^ 

I Jj Ju-*J V J L^j ^ w J ji ^ ^ 

^4 ^ aJI d Ixj a^H 0^ ^ 

Jc ^ dlUj ^ii5o -ii I Aj ^ 

l4*^JU ,^4 i>4J Aiv> -sUi I ^ 

(o) 

ol ^^1 j_J-^ A;4i*^'^ ^ (j'^ L'* *^”3“- ) *"'* fO^-(A) 

* JUi aIzxj Cj*>Vv? L'lo ^iz-C-li 

vlaJ Co Li^ i ^Ayt p L_ ^ O^**'*"^ ^ ^^4 ^oS.3 

t 

CiIj Ia ^ Co •AjC' ^ ^ 4.4V l<si»«.«.v ^ .^ A* ^ > * ♦'^"^ J 

o I OM '^. f ^ Ul jUi V 4 - -U I 

jV cUr! fj li^’' £ ^ H'VO 00 L> L^tv- 1.0.? 


JU I .Lo> 




J ^ Jo Cj O I I A li I 

, ,a.4vO O L> s>tJ L>t£' 


AJjI ^[3 ^ oVl • JU ':* liax. Uf L cJC) I 4 J ^J»o J • -bjo Aj J Ui 

«. (jLUl ii^U ^ I ^ y^*XJ^ - AJ I 

• A.^ o I ^ ! aJ J li 2 -C. ^1 (J U w f c| ) 

CJ*^ ^ ^ 4’ L ^ ^ *^'**^ ^,.^« p^OfOL a i !^ Ls^ 2..0 0.0 ^ 

t 

<c) 

* J iiy i l - ? -^ I ^^..vj 1 I ^ ^^4<yX>s4j I ^ ^ ji.K. 'V ^ ^ ** C * ^ 

UjJ.-* U^j (JJ JM .i I A.«-,0 «ull (j^ ^ f*^ i.li-~0 

C" J' A>- ^^4^^ Aj^ A*vO IjIt^sJ CJjO b ^ 


«wAJ b ^ 


^ A- t n r 


^ (. 5 o*Jb(J^' 'AjiU ) ^ o r -r < ( oUU. . . j.AaJ ; j ) a » - 1 n ^ (a) 

- ^ O 1 •- I 

t ^ 1-r oWi ( 1 ) 


AT-t n ^ (1 . ) 
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( 3 ) 

( rK O vJU Vl) -uJ 6^;^ m ^) 

• AJj\ l 5 ^ 

4 j ^ 

AJ liuj 4 Aj^,.^ ***-^^^ ^ CAiJ f j-o*^ aL^ V ^ ^ ^ ^ 


o^c Vj 


AJUjjf j V! I U 


U^3 ,4«W 1 ^ 


(jj-va^'l) jjI o- •^■>- Jji (( r) 

* 4 ,jLt»l 4)1 

iau^l^ 1 *^. O^ 

^.^jL 3 . 4 . 4 > ^ CA L^ 1 j» li" 

k cr^' O^ 

A, 5 ^jCU AxJ* kiCiU 


A J^;>|J l^^A iSj^ ‘-^k^ 
J ^ 4 V-* 

Aji^l Aaj Aj I* Ul 
A^ lAA 


’ 3 *^ A* 


c5A jlk^l A^j^.^ ^j4 -^ 3 4 . 5 Cv j jIp ^ Uia. flJL^ I Uaj:. jjf 4)tS^*. 

Lah. a 3 U 1 ^ 1 ^ vaa.*^ « (^ajl^JI Ua-C ^^y;^ LicJI Ait ^A.J • (jLioi 


^ J (a )“ 1 1) SJj^^ j J(J^' Uaaj! fro uiUVl Jj A j[5 A » - 1 n ^(\ ) ) 

p^r-T V A f jA ^ IaJ I j ^ o t - r ) *^ 0 ‘'V' iSjjJ o’^*-) cc^’ 

^^>»LoA oI^ * 43r^ ^ A 1 A IaJ cJ_^^ ^ iJAvjJ I ^ l5 AAv oL'^lj 
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DHULFIOAR KHAN NUSRAT }ANG— 
GREAT MUGHAL STATESMAN OF THE 
EARLY EIGHTEENTH CENTURY ■ 


T he lives and careers of eminent statesmen, soldiers and men of 
letters at the Court of the Mughals have hitherto not received as 
much attention from historians as they deserve, although a stage 
has been reached when such studies are becoming increasingly more 
necessary. Dhulfiqar Khan Nusrat Jang, son of Aurangzib’s vizier Asad 
Khan, and himself Mir Ba khsh i of that sovereign during the last five 
years of his reign, must, undoubtedly be considered among the most 
important and influential personages of his time. His active career covers 
the last critical eighteen years of Aurangzib's life and the first twelve 
years of the period following his death, i.e., the period in which a profound 
change was effected in the fortunes of the Mughal Empire, and this 
only enhances the importance of a study of his life and politics. Rising 
into prominence during the Deccan wars, he seems to have realised while 
engaged in the siege of Jinji, that the Maratha problem could not be 
solved by a policy of force alone. In conjunction with some of the more 
realistic statesmen of his time, he, therefore, seems to have urged a more 
conciliatory policy upon Aurangzib, and after the latter’s death, he 
took the lead in departing from his policy. It was not till Jahandar 
Shah came to the throne with Dhulfiqar Khan’s support in 1712, however, 
that the latter found an opportunity of carrying out his policy. 

Dhulfiqax’s policies for the conciliation of the “ external ” enemies of 
the empire, i.e., the Rajputs, Marathas, etc., were paralleled by a new 
and ingenious scheme for internal reorganisation aimed at decentralising 
authority and transferring real power from the hands of the monarch to 
those of the vizier. Thus, Dhulfiqar’s career also illustrates the growth of 
the power of the nobility in the latter part of Aurangzib's reign, the 
decline in the prestige of monarchy, and the beginning of a struggle for 
power between the monarch and the nobility. 

In this paper, based on a careful study of all the available contemporary 
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records and the valuable Jaipur Records, an attempt has been made to 
trace the c.ireer of Dhulfiqar Khan, and to study the development of his 
policy and assess its significance in the history of the Mughal empire. 

Muhammlid hsma'il ( Dh ulfic|arKhan)^ was_born in 1657. His mother 
was Mihrun-nisa, the daughter of "Asaf Khan Asaf Jahi. His grandfather, 
Dltulfiqar Khan (^ararniinlu came to India from Iran in the time of Shah 
Jahan, to escape the urath of the Persian Shah, and received an 
appointment at the Mughal Court. His father, Asad Khan, was a favourite 
of the Enrperor Shah Jahiln, and was second Bakhshi at the time of 
Aurangzib’s victory over Dara. Muhammad Isma'il (Dhulficjar Khan) was 
marked out Ibr prominence from his very birth. He received his first 
appointment when he was only eleven years old, and he further 
.strengthens his connections by marrying the daughter of 
AmIru-l-Umara Shaista Kh an in 1677, receiving the title of I'tiqad Khan 
at this time. He made his mark by the capture of Fort Raheri in 1689 
along with the .sons of Shambhaji and all his family, and received the rank 
of 30oodhat, 2000 sa wars, and the title of Dhulfic[ar Khan in reward. He 
was, thereafter, sent against Panhala. But the real career of Dh ulfiqar Kh an 
may be said to begin with his nomination in 1689 to the command of an 
army lor the capture of Fort Jinjl. It was an important command, for 
Jinji occupied a key position in Aurangzib’s strategy of the Maratha 
war. With Jinjl in his hand, the Maratha second line of defence so 
assiduously created by Shivaji would be broken, and Maharashtra 
could then be surrounded from three sides and conc]uered piecemeal. 

Dhulfit]ar’s record in the siege w'^as not brilliant. He was engaged in 
the campaign for nearly six years, at the end of which he captured Jinjl 
but the most important prize. Raja Ram, escaped him. Aurangzib was 
far from pleased at this excessive delay and at the escape of Raja Ram 
which threw all his plans out of gear. However, he rewarded Dh ulfiqar 
Kh an with a rise of 1000 horse, thus making him 5oC)odhat, 5000 sawars.^ 
In 1702, he was made “ Mir Ba khsh i ” in place of Bahram Khan and 
given a roving commission for dealing w'ith the Marathas. Thus, by the 
turn of the century, Asad and Dhulfiqar Kh an occupied the two highest 
civil and military posts in the empire. Their strength might be gauged 
from the fact that the father and son between them commanded 13, 000 horse, 
and 13000 foot, and, if the troops of their more important proteges like 
Da’ud Khan Panni, Ram Singh Hada and Dalpat Bundela were included. 


1 * References to the family liistory and early career of Dfavilhqar Kh an are as follows: — 

M.U. i — 310, a — 93; K.K. 32, 49, 73, etc.,; M.A, 102, 123, 318 — 9 and passim, 

2. Irvine, h, p, 9, is not correct in saying that the title of Nusrat Jang was conferred on him at this time. 
According to M.U. ii-97, he was'accorded this title in the 39th regnal year (1696), when he was also 
made 5000 dhat, 4000 horse. 
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the figure rose to 24,500 dh at and 24,000 horse.^ 

The political views of Dhulfiqar Khan seem to have matured gradually 
while he was engaged in the siege of Jinji. Although it was widely believed 
in contemporary circles that Dhulfiqar was in league with the Marathas, 
and for long deliberately refrained from taking Jinji, ^ and, finally, even 
colluded in the escape of Raja Ram,® the charge is difficult to substantiate 
for we have nothing beyond vague statements. However, local 
understandings between commanders and their opposite numbers were 
nothing unusual for the age, and the existence of such an understanding 
between Dhulfiqar and the Marathas cannot be ruled out.^ But too much 
political importance need not be attached to this. Probably Dhulfiqar 's 
resources were not equal to the task of taking Jinji.® In 1693, Asad Khan 
himself, laced with difficulties of supply and internal differences in the 
Mughal camp, concluded a pact with the Marathas for permitting the 
safe withdrawal of the Mughal armies around Jinji through the payment 
of a sum of money. Dh ulfiqar. at the time, was reported to have been 
opposed to this pact as being dishonourable.® The charge about colluding 
in the e.scape of Raja Ram is more serious, but Aurangzib himself does 
not seem to have placed much credence in it as is shown by his continued 
high favour towards Dhulfiqar. 


I. 


This is made up as follows : — 




Dh 3 t 

Horse 

Asad Khan 

• . 

• . 7,000 

7,000 

Ubulfiqar 

* • 

. . 6,000 

6,000 

Da'ud Khan 

. . 

. • 6,000 

6,ooo(?) 

Ramsing Hada 

• . 

.. 2,500 

2,OOo(?) 

Daipat Bundela 

•• 

. . 3,000 

3,000 


Total 

.. 24,500 

24,000 


Tlie real strength would be somewhat less than this paper strength. 

For the careers of Da'ud KhSn . Ram Singh Hada, and Daipat bundela, see M.U. n-63, *1-325* 

2. Francois Martin, who was in close touch with Jinji, writes “Asad Kll 3 n and Elhki)f»q 5 r Ki.\^n planned 
to c.siablish themselves as independent so' ereign.s in the southern peninsula with the kingdom of 
Golkunda in their share, and the kingdom of Bijapur as the sfiare of Raja Ram." 

The fact of collusion is also noted by the English Factory Records, (5 November, 1696) and 
Manucci (iii-271). But Persian records are silent. (M.U. n-98 mentions nothing about Dhulfiq 5 r*s alleged 
project of indcb>endcnce in the Deccan). 

3. Sir Tadunath Sarkar (Aurangzib, v-ioy), followed by Kincaid and Parsnis, ii p. 288, and Faruqi, p.39, 
are inclined to accept this charge. After examining all the evidence, Rai Sahib S.G. Sarde8ai,(“New History 
of the Maratha People “ pp, 352-4) has, however, come to the opposite conclusion. 

4. Thus Bhimsen says (ff. 123a, io6a) — “ If he had wished, he could have captured the’ Fort .on the 
very day that he reached Jinji. But it is the practice of generals to prolong operatiems and again, “ God 
alone knows what policy he followed." 

5. K. Sc P. h-77-9. Cf SarkaFs 'Aurangzib,' v-pp. 97, 100. 

6. K.K. h-419 and Sarkar K. &. P. ii-Hs wrongly date this event in 1696. There is no mention of 

any wider issues like a general peace settlement between the Mughals and the Marathas being involved, 

but as K. & P. say, RSja Ram may have hoped that Asad Khan's ingratitude would' induce the aged 

Emperor to make peace with the Marathas. 

C— 6 
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7'he first definite move c<.)ncerning a general peace between the 
\'li)tathas and the Miighals, in which Dhulfkjar participated, does not 
scini to liave been made befi^re 1697. In that year Raja Ram sent his 
natural sorr Kama, through the mediation of Ram Singh Hada, to 
L)huUiqar Khan, and proposed peace on certain conditionsd Neither the 
pro{>osed terms, nor Dhulticiar’s personal reactions to the offer are known 
to us. It seems that llhulfuiar was in favour of a compronaise being struck. 
This surmise is strengthened l)y the fact that the emperor, while rejecting 
the terms, sternly ordered DTulfkiar to carry the siege to a conclusion.^ 
A second effort at peace seems to have been made in January, 1698, 
after the lal! of Jiiij). We are told that Asad Khan urged the emperor to 
end the war in the Deccan in an honourable way and even induced him to 
open negotiations with the Marathas. But Raja Ram asked for the 
release of Shahu before he would end operations. Aurangzib rejected 
the proposal and disnrissed the Maratha envoys.^ 

Fr(jm the foregoing facts it is fairly clear that by the time Jinji fell, 
not only Dhulficiar. but his father Asad Kh an were inclined to favour a 
compromise with the Marathas. Their motives can only be guessed at. 
They may have sincerely believed that a lasting peace with the Marathas 
was possible anti that the Maratha claim for chauth and sardeshmukhi 
over inrjierial territories could be accepted without any grave damage to 
the body-politic of the empire. Or they may have simply desired peace in 
order to gain a temporary respite for the empireto recoup its strength and 
marshal its resources and begin the war aiiew at some more favourable 
opportunity a course which seems also to have been favoured by some 
of the more realistic state.smen of the time, 'khus, Kh an-i-Tahan. who 
W'as v'ery free with the enrperor, had censured Imperial operations in the 
Deccan, and expressed himself in favour of peace.'* In 1700, Ruhullah 
Khan Mir Ba khsh I l)rought proposals from Tara Bai for peace on condition 
of granting swarajya (except live forts ) and sardeshmuklii only.^ In 
i70_p the emperor himself made an effort to reach a settlement with the 
Marathas through Kam Ba kh sh. He was prepared to release Shahu, 
though what he desired in return is not cpiite clear. According to a later 


1. Bltiinsun. 

j. Ibid : Auiang/il! L.nl thitMtcuotl u> l')hiiiruiar Khan anc] rci-novc him Iron') coinipand if 

\\t^ (ailc-d U') l.ikc jitiji. 

3. K. eSc P. 

4. lUiirnsun. 

5. Id Maivit, 1 700. K.K. (n*-6?.6, 7.^2) slatos that ’lara IVu asked for 9 per cent, as 
sardeshmukhi. but (hal for the httnour of b:!ani aiul lor otht i i\a.'A)ns Aurangzib rejected the p^roposal.'* 
Alsc', Siyur. i-iio (Mu.stitfaf^ '] rant5lati(nf'. 

Both these writers place this event “ towards the end of Aurangzib’s reign/' but presumably refer to 
this offer of 'Fari Ffii in 1700., 
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writer, Aurangzib was prepared to grant sardcslrnnikhid But a settle- 
ment could not be reached. 

At last Aurangzib turned towards Dh uliiqar Kh an whi) was "very 
intimate with Shahu and had long been interested in his aifaiis and 
in 1706, transferred ^ahu to Dh uliiqar’s camp to induce the Maratha 
generals to make peace with the emperor, and secure ShAhCi’s release. 
But Maratha suspicion <if the emperor’s motive was very great, and 
Dh ultiqar’s conciliatory letters seem to have havl no elfect.’* 

It was at this stage that Auraiigzib died. A civil war between the 
royal princes became inevitable, ancl Dhqiltiqar Khrur hurried north from 
the 1 iingabhadta Doab tc joitt prittce A'zam, It was during his march to 
North India that A’zam, at the iiistance of Dh ultiqar Kh an, toitk two 
important steps. First of all, near the Narmada, Shahu with 50-70 of his 
followers was released or allowed it) escape.' It vioes not seem correct to 


1. Tankh-i-Ibrahiiii Khan (Ranipui lab. "MS., and blliot, viii, “ Towards iho clo.sc His Majesty’^ 

(Aurangzib’s), lit'e-time, a tnia: was concluded with tlio Maral.lta.s on those lerni;;, t/.'t., that nitie jvr cent. 
(Elliot says 3'*o, but the orit^inal MS. roads ^ j j ) ol' the levotuios 

drawn from the imperial dominionsin the Dakhin should be allotted to them byway of sardeslinuikhi ; 
and acconlin^ly Ahsiin Khan cominonlv known as Mir Malik (.Malaot^) 5 ,et out iVom the flueshold of 
royalty witVi the documents conlirminu tnis tyrant to the Maiatlias in ortlcr that, al^cr tiie treaty had btvn 
duly ratilied, he mii,^ht bring the chiefs of that trilie to the couit of th.e monarch oi' ih(‘ world. However, 
before he had lime to deliver these tlocuments in their custody, a royal inandaiv' was is.sucil, directing him 
to return emd bring back the papers in question with him “ 

K.K.’s account (n-520) is in substantial agreement with this and the fact of iMir Malang's visit to 
the Maratiia camp borne out, though the author does not state anvthing about Aurangzib's offer regarding 
sardeshmukhi. 1 his is not improbable, however, and 1 am ineline<l to accept the version of Ihriihini 
Khan who seems to have had access to some state i^apers n(.it known to us. Kthizanah-i-'Amirah, p. 72 
supports Ibrahim Jadunath makes no menti«'>n of the grant of sardeshmukhi. 

Dutt i-445, followed by Ranade, p. ->26, says .Aurangzib was. for a time, vd“epare.d to grant ten 
per cent, as .saidcshmukiii. 'The event i.s hov.'evor, wrongly placed in 1705 and no authority is cited. 

K. K' if i! -1 11-2 and Sardesai (“ New 1 hstory ol Xlaratha Peojde " p. 356) have asserted, perhajis on 
the basis v>f Mamicci [211-499 ' Aiirangzil) tries to sow di.s.scnsion among the MaralhavS by releasing Shahu, 
granting him the Chauth (of the Deccan) and leaving Kam Hakhsh as governor of Hijapur, Clolcunda 
and the two Karnataks and himsell retiring to Delhi."] that Aurangzib had consented to the grant to 
tlie Maratha Government of chauth and .sardeshmuklii and the restoration of Sliivaji’s kingdom 
(Swarajya). 1 lind no reference aLxnit the recognition of chauth, in any Persian authority. Tn such an 
important matter, Manucci, uncorroborated by any other writer, would seem to be an extremely 
unreliable authority. 

2. K.K, 21-581. According to some sources, at tlie capture of Raigarh, .Dhulhc^ar had given an under- 
taking to Yeshubai that he WT)uld look after and protect Shahu. (K. & If ii 69-70). 

3. liiiirnsen, ff-T54^, 155a ;M. A. 511. 

4. Rajwada 21- p. 9. K.K. it 581-2 followed by M.U. ii-351 states (hat. Dhnlhqar Kll^ln who had long 
been interested in j^.ahu's affairs " released " hin. l')uff i-304, Irvine 21-162, S.trdesai (Riya.sat.- Madhya) 
i-2, Sinha (Rise of the Peshw’as, pi. XI 1 ) follow Kiiafi KJl^ni. 

Bhimsen ii-ihju states, however, that A'zam connivecl at §hahu’s e.scapc 

o j L'^ i J ly • • * *0 0 j 1 

Bhimsen was in Dhulfiqar's camp, and his view is accepted by Sarkar (12-207) and Dr. Raghubir Sinha 
(" Malwa in Transition," f. m. pp. 92-3 which see). Bhimsen is also supportecl by an entry in the Bahadur 
^ah Namah (Rampur MS. p. 144) and a wacp'anavis’s report in the Alilihdrdt (14, October, 1707). 
The entry' in the B.N. reads - 

k) j I ^ ^ L-i j 1 J I fi J i J* ^ J ^ J J ^ ^ k* 1 j 

0 ^ J 1 J J O J ^ J> j\ j\ J (3 J ^ J* if ^ y, 

«Xi 2 yji \j 

Dr. V. G. Dighe in his book " Baji Rao I and XIaratha Expansion," p. 86 argues that Sh^ihu could not 
have run aw'ay as it was easy for A'zam to recapture him if he wanted. This objection i.s, however, ruled 
out by Bhimsen's remark that Sh^u's e.scape was connived at. In fact, both A'zam and Dbulfiqar seem 
to have been agreed that Shahu should be allowed to leave the Mughal camp. 
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regard this step simply as a trick to provoke a civil war among the 
Murathas and thus safeguard the Deccan from being overrun by the 
Marathas in A'zatn's absence^ for A'zam's arrangements in the Deccan 
appear to. have been adequate for its protection from the Marathas^ 
during his absence. 

A.S a matter of fact, Aurangzib himself had always favoured Shahu's 
accession and regarded him as the rightful claimant to ^ambhaji's 
throne.® Dhulficiar was of the same view, but unlike Aurangzib, he 
considered it unnecessary to ask for any prior guarantees of support 
from the Maratha sardars before relea.sing Shahu. Such a demand was 
galling to Maratha pride, and showed Shahu in the light of a Mughal 
l)uppel. By thus relea.sing Shahu or conniving at his escape, Dh ulfiqar 
remov'ed a major obstacle to settlement with the Marathas. At the same 
time, Dhulfiqar could hope that if Shahu succeeded in establishing hinaself 
on his father's throne, an agreement with him would be ea.sier to reach 
than with any other person, on account of Shahu’s personal intimacy with 
him, and his long acciuaintance with Mughal ideas, policies, culture, etc. 
rhere is no evidence to support the view put forward by some recent 
writers that A'zam concluded a pact granting chauth and sardeshmukhi 
to Shrihu before releasing him.^ However the possibility of some kind of a 
secret understanding between Dh ulfic}ar and Shahu cannot be ruled out, 
specially in the light of Dhulficiar’s subseciuent advocacy of the grant of 
chauth to Shahu. 

The next step taken by A'zam at Dh ulfiqar's instance was the grant of 
the ranks of 7000 dhat, 7000 sawars, and the titles of Mirza Rajah and 
Maharajah to Jai Singh and Ajit Singh. Negotiations were opened for the 
restoration of their homelands fwatan jagirs) to the two Rajahs. They 
were also promised “ other favours undreamt of by their forefathers.”® 
In other words, Dhulfiqar clearly embarked on a jxjlicy of far-reaching 
concessions to the Rajputs designed to bridge the gulf that had opened 
between them and the empire during the reign of Aurangzib. 

Dh ulfiqar's policy of conciliation may have yielded rich dividends if it 
had been boldly and steadfastly pursued. But Bahadur Shah, who 
ascended the throne after A'zam's defeat at Jajhau, preferred a halting 

I Ml Qba/.i-u(i'din l*’iruz Jang was appointed Viceroy for the Decam and asked to safeguard it, along 
with his son Qun Qulich (later Nizam-ul-Mulk). (AJ^hbardt 7, April, 1707, K.K. 11-566). 

CJ. Sinha (Rise of the Peshw^s, p. XII) who actually thinks that there was a danger of the Marathas 
Ktiiniping out in^x'nal sway in titc Dcccan in A'zam's absence. 

S. Shahu was granted the manual.) of 7000 dhat, 7000 sawars, and the title of Rajah, and lodged inside 
the gulalhar near the royal tents. .Aurangzib was always very lenient to him, in sharp contrast to his 
attitude towards the deposed kings of Hijapur and Goicunda. (M.A., 332, 433)- 

4. I hus, K. <1:^^ P. ii-121-3 mention a treaty in which A'zam agreed to chauth and sardeshmukhi over 
the SIX sulvas ol the Dcccan, and also made Sb^hu gox’crnor of Gondwana, Gujrat and lanjore during 
grH.xi Ixdiaviour." 

r^r. Dighe, loc. cit. p. 86, says that A'zam promised the grant of sardeshmukhi to §hahu. I'he learned 
author c^iotes K.K. (hiliot T’it, 396^ in support, but K.K. makes no mention of any such grant. 

5* 20 May, 1707, W akil's report d. 30, April and 24 May (Sitamau — Misc. Pap)ers, vol. i, 

pp. 07-101, 109-114, *' Sarkar's collection/’ vol. XI, pp. 117-23- -( 

** y 1 Ij jl-bU- ^ 
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and cautious policy, under the inspiration, no doubt, of his vizier Mun'im 
Khan, a newly risen and comparatively inexperienced noble.^ Bahadur 
Shah attempted to restore the position obtaining in Marwar under 
Aurangzib by re-cjecting Ajit Singh from Jodhpur which he had occupied 
during the imperial civil war. Moreover, he attempted to extend the 
Mughal control over Rajputana by doing in Amber what Aurangzib 
had done in Marwar a generation ago, i.e., replacing one branch of the 
ruling family by another which he considered more loyal, and occupying 
the state capital for an indefinite period. Thus, Jai Singh was replaced by 
his younger brother Bijai Singh, and a Mughal faujdar apptrinted for 
Amber which was “ annexed.”^ The result was another uprising of 
the Rajputs in which Amber, Jodhpur and Udaipur joined hands with 
the professed object of making Rajputana completely independent of 
the Mughals.^ Negotiations were soon opened with the Rajputs, and 
at Asad Khan's instance, their territories were restored to Jai Singh and 
Ajit Singh.'* But the two Rajahs did not receive any high ranks or 
appointments such as they had expected, and remained dissatisfied. 
They were called upon to serve during the Sikh campaign, and after much 
delay, complied, but were rewarded only with the faui,daris of Chitrkut 
and Sorath fin Gujerat).** The Rajahs, who had been asking for the 
governorships of Malwa and Gujerat ® were disappointed and asked for 
leave to return home. 

Similarly in his treatment of the Marathas, Bahadur Shah refused to 
accept Dhulfiqar’s advice, and followed a halting and unimaginative 
policy. After Bahadur’s victory over Kam Ba khsh , Shahu’s wakil made 
an application through I^ulfiqar Khan asking for the grant of chauth and 
sardeshkmukhi over the six subas of the Deccan. At about the same time, 
Mun'im Khan presented the ‘ wakil ’ of Tarii Bai offering to make her 
submission in return for the recognition of her son Shambhaii as the 
rightful king of the Marathas, and the grant of sardeshmukhi only, without 
any reference to chauth. In consequence, a great contention arose between 
the two ministers. Bahadur Shah, characteristically, refrained from 

1. For career see M.U. in-667-77, M.A. 338, 437, etc. He was Dewan of Kabul from 1703 and Deputy 
Governor of Punjab from 1704, holding: only the nink of isoodhiltr looosawars at Aurangzib’a death. 

2. B.M. (Rampur MS.) pp. 398, 254-6, K.K. n-606, M.U. u-8r, 500, Mirza Mohd. (Bankipur MS.) f. 
56 a, Bahadur Shah Namah (Stewart's Cat. p. 317), Siyar i-13, A kh bdrdt, i March, 1708, Vir Vinod it 
p. 767-8. 

Bahadur §hah's action raises many important points which, however, cannot be discussed in the 
scope of this paper. They have l:>ccn dealt with at length by the writer in his thesis, " Parties and 
Politics at the Mughal Court in the First Four Decades of the i8th century " which he is submitting to 
the Allahabad University. 

3. V.V. 11-767. According to the autlior, at a conference of the Rajahs near Lake Sarnbhar, it was 
proposed that Rana Amar Singh should be made Emperor of Hindustan after turning out the Mughals 
from India, but that Ajit claimed the throne for himself and so the matter was dropped. 

4. Akhbdrdt (Sitamau-Hindi letters) 28 and 30 June, 1709 and July 12, 1709 (old style), M.M. 58 b, 
K.K. 661. Prince 'Azlm-ush-Shan also intercede on behalf of tlie Rajputs. 

5. Akhbdrdt, 27 November, 1711. There is extant a copy of the parwana of appointment with Asad 
Khan's seal, addressed to Jai Singh (Sitamau-Misc. Papers, vol. i, pp. 234-5) and a farman to Ajit Singh 
regarding the faujdari of Sorath (quoted by M.M. Rcu in History of J^hpur, p. 303). 

6. A^bdrdt (Hindi letters) 28 and 30 June, 12 July, 1709 (O.S.). 
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takin:4 a dfctsion, and ordered that “ sardeshmukhi farman 

Kie e.ivcn in u)inj)!iance with the requests ol both Mun‘im Kh an and 
• in other words, he refused to recognise Sh aliu as the 

right l ul Marat ha king, as liad been d(jne all along by Aurang/tib, and 
rejected the tlairn lor chauth. Only sardeshmukhi was granted and the 
ri\-,il claimants were left to fight it out. This was a negation of the jxilicy 
of restoring peace and order in the Ifeccan, for both sides could plunder 
the in!|)erial territories while fighting each other. “ 

from this it is clear tlial Ifhulficpir Khan had moved far from 
Auiiingzib's unrelenting ojg'osition to the grant of chauth and 
saidesitmuldii over im};erial tetrilories, and from the Emperor’s view of 
tlie.se cl.iims as in.idrnissibie and inconsistent with the paramountcy of 
tlie Delhi (. lovcrnment . In urging support of Sh ahu, and acceptance of 
the claim ol chauth ami sardeshmukhi, Dh ullicjilr adopted a more realistic 
view of tlie situation as it actually was. He perceived that the Marathas 
h,.d, in practice, esitiblished tf:cir claim to the chauth and sardeshmukhi 
o\'v:r the Ifece.in. I lenccg he deemed it wiser togrant formal recognition 
to the claim, and thus give the Maratha king a stake in the Deccan so 
that he could be draw'n into the task of su[ic)rcssing the roving Maratha 
hiinds and restoring peace in the country. It was probably with some 
suc h ideas in his mind that shortly alter Bahadur Shah’s departure from the 
Deccan, Dhnlluiar Khan permitted his deputy in the viceroyalty of the 
Deccan, Da’ud Kiian Panni, to come to a secret understanding with Shahu. 
In return for a promise to refrain from plundering the Deccan, Da’ud 
promised Shahu the chauth and sardeshmukhi of the Dcccan. But these 
taxes were to be collected ;ind paid by Da’ud Khan’s own men.® 
No formal deeds were executed and, in effect, the Marathas were given a 
huge bribe in return for a promise not to plunder. 

It is diflicull to say w'hether even with these concessions it would have 
been possible to satisfy the Marathas and gradually make them an integral 
part of the empire as had been done earlier in the case of the Rajputs by 
Akbar. The only alternative to such an attempt, however, was the 
continuation of a policy of force which Aurangzib’s experience over a 
period of three score and more years had shown to be futile. Dhultiqar 
realised this, and had the imagination to make a bold and far-reaching 

I. K.K. 6a6, 7Sd, M.l). vol. u-351, Tdrikh-^-lbrdhhm, Iflliot viii p. ->59. 

rims, evui\ bctorc Bahadur Shah fj<ul k*ft thu Dcooan, Shahu ordered his sardars to loot the royal 
d(*inains and levy chauth which had hcou dcuiivl to him. {Ahhbdrat 26, Scptenil:x:r, 1709).— ■ 

J <4^*** -hi j 4j . Jl^ j|J^ j dlfc ^ ^ 

- *^1 ^ 

3. K.K. vol. 11-783, Siyar, p. iii, TJ)ibJx-i-lbrdhimi (Elliot viii 260,) Khazanah. p. 72. 
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change of policy once it had become clear that the old pdicy was no 
longer feasible.^ 

In 1712, when Jahandar Shah came to the throne with his support, 
Dh ulfiqar Kh an got an opportunity to develop his policies furll^er. Within 
six days of Jahandar ’s accession, the Jizyah was decreed to be abolished. “ 
The removal of this hateful tax which had become for the Hindus a 
symbol ot intolerance and oppression rcmcn^ed a big obstacle to the 
restoration c^f amicable relations between the Hindu and Muslin\ 
communities, or rather, between the upper sections of these two 
communities.^ 

Next, Dh ulfiqar granted the mansabs of yooo dh at. 7000 sawars, and 
the titles of Mirza Rajah and Maharajah to Jai Singh and Ajit Singh. 
They were also nominated to the governorships of Malwa and Gujerat. 
Jai Singh was also given Mandsaur, and Ajit Singh, Sorath, Pattan and 
Idar, but was compelled to restore Nagorc to Indra Singh, and Kishangarh 
and Rupnagar to Raj Singh. As the Rajput Wakil put it, the Emperor 
“ accepted all our demands (mapllib).”^ 

The Maratha policy was persevered in a new development being 
the grant of an imperial mansab of 3000 dhat, 2000 sawars, and the title 
of Anup Singh to Shivaji II, son of Raja Ram {i.e., the Kolhapur branch). 
A khifat, and a royal farman granting the deshmukhi of Hyderabad 
was also sent to him.^ This was, in effect, tantamount to the recognition 
of the Kolhapur branch as an imperial feudatory inferior in status to the 
Satara branch, as evidenced by the lower mansab of its ruler, but in no 
way subordinate to the latter. Dh ulfiqar thus moved towards a solution 
which at that moment seemed to find wide favour among Maratha circles, 
and was, at the same time, most in keeping with imperial interc.sts. An 
internal check would then be imposed on the ambitions of the Satara 
branch. Nor could Shahu complain, for he had failed to crush Shambhaji, 
and was, at the moment, actually hard pressed by him. A division of 
chauth and .sardeshniukhi of the Deccan between the two branches of 
the house would seem to be a logical corollary. The grant of deshmukhi 
of Hyderabad may have been a .step in this direction. In this regard, the 


1. Actually, Dhuiliqjlr’f^ agreement did succeed in restoring peace in the nccc.i\n to a great extent. (K.K. 
vol. 11-783, Dufri-341). I'hc Alihbdrdt reports numerous raids by Maratha bands and levying of chauth » 
in the subas of berar, Bijapur, Aurangabad and Hyderabad between 1709-1 1. It is certain that a fair 
proportion of those may Ixi ascribed to freebooter? and the sardars of the Raja of Kolhapur (vile Shahu's 
application datv'.d 1721 cited by Dr R. CT Pawar in the I.H.K.CJ. Proceeding.s, vol. xvit pp. 210-ri). 

2. Akhbdrdt, 7 April, 1712. For details of the position regarding Jizyah in the reign of l^ahadur Sijiih, 
see the present writer’s paper entitled Jizyah in the Post-Aurangzib Period ” read bef<3re the Indian 
Hi,story Cx^ngress in 1946. 

Jizyah which, exempted the poor and fell on the upper middle class antagonised precisely that section 
of the Hindus wlio were the natural allies of the Mu.slim ruling class, i'his is clearly shown by the 
resentment aroused at Aurangzib'.s refusal to exempt the Brahmins from Jizyah. Rajput and Maratha 
Rajahs always made it a point to demand exemption from Jizyah. 

4. Jaipur Records- Farman dated 10 April, 1712, and Wakii’s letter dated 10 April,' 1712; Ak]}hdrdtp 
25 November, and Wakil's report dated 30 November, 1712 (Mi.scellaneous Papers, vol. i). 

5. Akhhdrdtp 4 September, 1712. 
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action of Dhulliqar j^.an foreshadowed that ol another extremely shrewd 
politician of the time, Nizam-ul-Mulk, who later tried to check the Satara 
brant h by setting the Kolhapur branch as a counter to it. 

T’here is no indication of the Sikh policy which Dhulfiqar |^an 
intended U) follow. Mohd. Amin Khan was appointed to continue the 
canif)aign against Banda. Perhaps, it was considered necessary’ to crush 
the rising of ihe “ false Ciuru " before conciliatory steps were taken 
towartls Anup Singh, son of Guru Govind, who was present at the Mughal 
Courl {Akhhdrdt). 

With regard to the Jals and Bundelas, no change was made in the 
position obtaining under Bahadur Shah and Aurangzib. Chhatrasal 
Bundela renuiined a loyal feudatory, and Churaman Jat, though he had 
o{)po.sedl)hulfK[ar Khan in civil war following Bahadur Shah's death, was 
pardoned and granted an imperial audience (Akhhdrdt). 

Dhulfiqar’s policy of conciliating the Rajputs, Marathas and Hindus in 
gcrieral was paralleled by a scheme for the internal reorganisation of the 
empire. Some time before Bahadur Shah's death, he put forward the 
idea that the empire should be divided into four regions, each under a 
Prince of the Blood. Later, it seems that ‘Azim-ush-Shan dropped out,^ 
and the division was proposed to be made between the remaining three 
brothers as follows : Jahan Shah,- the entire Deccan from the Narmada 
to Ceylon; Rafi-ush-Shan,- Kabul, Kashmir, Multan, Thatta and 
Bakklrar, the rest was to go to the eldest brother Jahandar §hah.^ 

The scheme appears to have been more than a mere repetition of 
the ancient idea of division of empire to solve the problem of succession. 
There was to be no complete division. The basic unity of the empire 
was Sought to be preserv’ed by providing that 'khutba ' and ‘ sikka ' 
throughout the country would continue in the name of the eldest brother, 
and that there would be one central vizier who would appoint deputies 
to the courts of the other brothers.^ 

Clearly, under the scheme, the vizier was to be the most important 
personage : the Emperor was to be the symbol of unity and the vizier its 
hub, the Emperor was to reign and the vizier to rule. Dhulfiqar may, in 
this way, have hoped to solve the twin problems of succession and 
decentralisation. There was a distinct tendency towards a regional 
division of the empire by grouping a number of provinces under one 
viceroy, as in the case of the six subas of the Deccan, and of Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa. Occasionally, even royal princes were appointed to 
these charges. Dh ulfiqar's scheme only carried this aspect further, and 
contemplated that the princes who ruled over these units should owe 
allegiance to the Emperor-brother rather than the Emperor-father, 
and enjoy greater autonomy than the viceroy usually did. An obvious 

1. lnsha*i-Maclhu Ram. p. 73, and K.K. n-685. But no mention in Qasim. 

2. Qasfm (Bankipur MS.) 42-3, M,U. ii-99. 

3. Qasim 42 3. Warid 277, M.U. ii-99, Nur-ud-din (Jahandar Namah, I.O.L. MS.) f. 14a, declares 

however. j\ y ^ ^ 
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advantage of such a division would have greater administrative 
efficiency and a more vigorous tackling of the forces of disintegration, 
internal and external. It is notable that Aurangzib in his alleged scheme 
of division, had also contemplated the creation of a separate state in the, 
Deccan under a scion of the house of Taimur, with the obvious intention 
of providing an effective check to the growing power ol' the Marathas. 

Unfortunately, as in such cases before, the scheme proved unaccept- 
able to the princes concerned. Hence the idea of decentralisation 
combined with the existence of a single centre of rule for the entire 
country, was never given a trial. But the idea of the rule of the vizier 
persisted. Dhulfiqar lent it his support. He felt, it appears, that the 
monarchy had failed in the vital task of solving the political and military 
problems of the empire, and should make way for a person more suited 
to deal with these problems. This clearly, could only be the vizier. In 
seeking to realise this idea, however, Dhulfiqar encountered opposition 
both from the princes and the nobles. 

Confusion grew on all sides, and on loth January, 1713, barely ten 
months after his accession, Jahandar Shah was defeated by his nephew 
FarruHi Siyar at Agra. Shortly afterwards, on nth February, Dhulfiqar 
was treacherously seized by FarruHr Siyar when he came to make his 
submission, and executed on the charge of disloyalty to the reigning 
family (the arresting of Kam Ba khsh in 1693, and the abandoning of 
A'zam at Jajhau), conspiracy against Farrukh Siyar’s father ‘Azim-u^- 
Shan and execution of his brother Prince Mohd. Karim (Ijad). Thus 
ended the career of Dhulfiqar Khan. 

Dhulfiqar Khan’s career shows that a powerful reaction against the 
policies of Aurangzib had started within his own life-time in.side the 
Mughal court, and that this reaction gradually took the form of a move to 
reorganise the empire and reshape its policies under the aegis of the 
vizier. Dhulfiqar himself was the first among his contemporaries to realise 
that the policy ot Aurangzib had failed, to press for its revision, and 
finally, after the Emperor's death, to initiate a breakaway from it. The 
measures advocated by him appear to be statesmanly, and if he had been 
allowed to live, or his policies persevered in they may have succeeded in 
bridging the gulf between the various contending sections inside the 
Mughal empires, and thus giving a new lease of life to the empire and 
keeping the disintegrative forces in check. The Sayyid brothers attempted 
to follow in his footsteps, but for various reasons, could not succeed. 
At any rate, Dhulfiqar’s claim to be regarded as one of the oldest and most 
original politicians of his time can hardly be disputed. 


Satish Chandra Sitaram. 



EARLY INDO-MUSLIM MYSTICS AND THEIR 
ATTITUDE TOWARDS THE STATE 


(Coni inut'd from p. 21, Jan. & April 1949 issue of ‘ Islamic Culture’) 
(VIJ) Means of livelihood and choice of profession 

A fter rejectinii; state-service, what was the mystic to do to earn 
his livelihood ? ffow was he to earn his subsistence ? Now, these 

mystics believed in two means of livelihood; Zamin-i-Ahya} 

the produce of waste land which the mystic and his family cultivated, 
and FutiVif gifts and presents which people brought to his house 
unasked. Rut here again futiili was preferred to Zamln-i-Ahya, as 
the latter made the mystic dependent upon the tax-collector.^ 

As a matter of fact the mystic did not care for his subsistence.'* 
His love-ridden heart would only say : 

aJL5 I ^^*-1 1 I 0.1 .^ 3 

UL' I ‘U 6 I j JU'I ‘ b;; j li 

(I have surrendered myself to the beloved. He may sustain me 
or kill me.y* 

His hrm conviction was : - 

Aj Aj I 2 ^ 1 ^ t C j i A.) ^ 2 Aj Lo f C j ^ 0 cl 

I. Accordiii;; to Mu.sliiii juri.sts w.i.stc l.iiul it developed by .t person became his property. .Mawardi 
c]uotcs the following H.idiih i " Elie Lurds which com*’ trom ‘Ad ( a^ii al-ard) belong to God and His 
Fropliet, then tliey ate given to yon ii.c.. the Musliin.s) from me.” 

X. rhere is one full chapter ( Chapter \.\) on T'utuh’ in the famous '.\warif-uI-Ma‘arif of .Shaikh 
Sjtih,'ib-ud-din Siihtward)-. Vide al.so F.ni .i id u/ Fuicdd. pp. l.i4-i.2i;. 

3. IsUwiii' (.'iiiture. Professor Mohamniad Habib's article; .Shaikii Nasir-ud-din C’.hiragh-i-Delhi, 
vul. X.X, No. X. p. 130. Journal ot the .Alig.irh Hist0ric.1l Re.scarch Institute, vol. 1, i().(.t, pp. 75-76. 
I’rofesisor Molwf Habib’s article : ” Indian Culture and Civilization at the Time of Turkish Invasion.s." 

:>j I j2 j I 3 j j ^ j J’l ^ 

* ) Ak I I • A-i * k3 J * J J J ^ ^ W-'*-* 

4. A-<rdr-\d-\'\idi\\i (MS.) p. 2S (/;). 

5. Cited ill Dr. Mir \'ali-ud-clin’s cxcollont treatise on I ci (Mysticism and Qur'an) 

p. 36. 
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The Quranic verse is : — 

jj'L. j (j j ” 

(t n: I 

It will be interesting to give here the mystic views about jjj 
(subsistence). They classified rizq as follows : 

(1) Rizq-i-Madmun. - -It includes basic necessities of life which 
are required for bare subsistence, like food and water. God is 
responsible for supplying them to every living man and animal, 
as the Quranic vervse says : — 

a jj **^1 J J ” 

(2) Rizq-i-Maqsum. — It includes the subsistence which has 
already been allotted to human beings at the time of creation and 
is recorded on Lauk-i-Mahfuz. 

(3) Rizq-i-Mamluk — is private property, e.g., money, clothes. 

(4) Rizq-i-Mao'ud -is that which God has promised to the 
pious people : — 

i( ^ J Uyi 4j Jj<^ dl)! J 

Resignation to the w'ill of God ( ) is permitted only for 

rizq-i-madmun. A mystic wants nothing more than bare subsistence. 
This is ensured by God to all his creatures. Hence it is futile to hanker 
after it. 

The question arises— Was this the advice which the spiritual 
mentor gave to every one ? No, the teaching of resignation ( ) 

in ‘ rizq-i-madmun ’ and ‘ futuh ’ was confined only to those disciples 
who were determined to dedicate their whole being to the service of 
Allah and His worship. To others, the advice of the Shaikh was 
always for (some means of earning a livelihood). In^ 

Khair-ul-Majdlis, Shaikh Nasir-ud-din Chira gh -i-Dehli has very 
clearly pointed out : — “ There are two disciplines mne prescribed 
for the initiated and the other for the novices ( ). 

For the select few the injunction was to shut their doors and pray 

to God ; for the general run of men the instruction was to go out and 

earn a livelihood by dint of labour. 


1. Siyar-uWAuliya, p. 51 1 (Delhi). 

Fawaid-ul-Fawad, p. 102. 

Kashf-ul-Mahjub, p. 38, 

2. Khair-uFMaidlis. Conversation 23. This distinction of and ^ \j^ was almost persistent 

in medieval mystic thought. In Fawaid-uUFawad, Shaitch Niz 5 m-ud-din 'Auliya quotes ShaiJsh 
Baha-ud-din Zakariyya's w^ords in another context: (p. 136) 
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In Anxs-ul-Artudh, one full dialogue is exclusively devoted to a 
discussion on kasb} Persistently and repeatedly it is emphasised 
upon the mystics - 

(One who earns his livelihood is the beloved of God). 

_ ol) I ^ ^ 

(One who earns his liv'elihood is the trusted of God). 

(Earning the permitted (food) is incumbent upon every Muslim, 
man and woman). 

anti such vocations as those of a tailor, a cultivator^ or a teacher or 
trade and commerce are encouraged. In Dalil-ul-'Arifin ahso much 
em{)ha.sis is laid on kash.^ “Kush” or earning one’s livelihood is 
encouraged and enjoined but at the same lime stress is laid upon 
the performance of religious duties, such as ‘ namaz ’ or ‘ fasts ! 
Worldly pursuits mu.st not stand in the way of prayers and fasts. The 
earning of one’s Livelihood is not to be an end, but a means to a nobler 
and a higher end.* 

Sh ai kh Nasir-ud-tlin (ihiragh-i-Delhi also persistently emphasized 
the importance of hash upon his disciples. On several occasions in his 
table-talks he has quoted the sayings of the holy Prophet and has 
stressed on the need of earning one’s livelihood and has ordained 
not “ to eat their religion ; ” in other words piety is nc^t to be exploited 
for worklly ends or to avoid labour.*^ As was his habit, he narrates 
numerf)us stories to bring hotne to his audience the value of hash. 
In some of these stories he has illustrated his point that hash (some 
trade or j.»rofession) and derve^i ( j ) arc not incompatibles. 

I’hey go hand in hand, pixwided a man takes care of his soul and 
does not lose himself in the pursuit and enjoyment of wealth. He 
desires his disciples to be like Junaid and ^ibli.® He tells the story 

1. Conversation, No. IX. 

2. Cultivation, as pointed out belore, was encouraged and preferred by Muslim mystics to other pro- 
fessions. Dr. A. b, M. Hal^ib-ul'lah says : we find very few recorded instances of Muslim cultivators.” 
{Fowidation oj Muslim Rule in India, p. 293). t hroughout the early period of Indo-Muslim history he was 
able to find only two instances of Muslim cultiv'iUors : one, of a disciple of §.haihh Baha-ud-din Zakariyya 
Multanl, and the other during the reign of .Balban, ‘ Malfuzdt ' disclovScd the names of many mystics 
who carried on cultivation in India during the early period of Indo-MusIim history. Shaikii Hamid-ud-din 
Sawali carried on cultivation at Nagpur. [Siyarad-'Auliya, pp. 139-140., Lahore). Baba Farid 
C\anj-i-5hahat's eldest son Shaildl N'asir-ud-din cultivated land and thereby earned his livelihood. 
(Siyay-ui-Wuliya, p. 166, l..ahore). Khwaja Mu'in-ud-din Chi^iti’s son Kilwaja lAikhr-ud-din carried on 
cultivation in Mandal. {Khazinat^ul-A^ifia, vol. I, p. 284). I'or further instances, vide Fauia'icf-uLFau^dJ. 
p. 136. 

3. Conversation, No. 1 . 

4. XfalfQzat^i-F^t^djagiind-Chiiih^^ (Gr. A, Biryan), p, 28. 

5. Khciir-ul-Majalis, Conversation. XXI. 

6 . Ibid. XXV. 
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of a great saint who earned his bread by selling grass.^ At several 
places in his Malfuzdt he praises the teaching profession and 
commends to his disciples the vocation of trade.® 

The impression has grown that these mystics created a. class of 
social parasites and discouraged the active pursuit of any vocation. 
This is a misunderstanding of actual facts. The Malfuzdt 
reveal that with the exception of those who were entru.sted with higher 
works, other disciples were to earn their ‘ bread ' with the sweat of 
their brow. What the mystics feared was that a man might think 
that subsistence was received from the man under whom he worked. 
This, they believed, led to the weakening of faith in the omnipotence 
of God. One must work for a living but must believe in God as the 
ultimate source of his livelihood and man as a mere agent of God. 
Such an attitude leads to independence of mind and fosters self- 
respect. Shaikh Al-Hujwin thus explains the idea in his Ka^f-ul-Mahjuh.^ 
“ If He makes a creature the means of giving you daily bread, 
do not regard that creature, but consider that the daily bread which 
God has caused to come to you does not belong to him but to God. 
If he thinks that it is his, and that he is thereby conferring a favour 
upon you, do not accept it. In the matter of daily bread one person 
does not confer upon another any favour at all. because, according 
to the opinion of the orthodox, daily bread is food (ghidha). although 
the Mu'tazilites hold it to be property (milk) of God, (nourishes 
mankind with food) and not of any created being ” 

(VIII) The Sultans and the Saints 

“ Devotion to the ^nd his mystic cult,” says 

Dr. A. B. M. Habibullah, ” formed an important feature of Muslim 
religious life under the Memlukes.”'* They were revered and loved 
by all classes of people, though there was an undercurrent of hostility 
to them amongst the ranks of the orthodox theologians. 

Throughout the medieval period, the Sultans showed great respect 
and reverence to the Shaikhs, divines and dervishes. They respected 
them for their piety and never interfered in their affairs. The saints 
in their turn never meddled in political matters. When any party 
interfered in the others’ affairs, a conflict generally followed becau.se 
both the kings and the saints jealously guarded their prestige and 
prerogatives. 

This reverence shown by the ruling classes was due to political 
and religious reasons. These saints led a pious and pure life and this 
elicited universal respect. It was believed that becoming the ‘ murid ’ 

Khair-ul-hdaidlis, Conversation, 99, 

2. Ibid., 85. 

3. Kash f-ul-Mahiub. p. 106. (Translated by Nicholson). 

4. Foundation of Muslim Rule in India, p. 282, 

D— 7 
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of some saint had the effect of changing one's outlook on life. Bugljra 
JCh an advised his voluptuous son KaiquLad to “ become the disciple 
of some holy person so that all evil desires be wiped out from him. 
Besides,^ there were political reasons also. Tnese mystics wielded 
immense influence ^ over the people and no ruler could take the risk 
of antagonizing them. Punishing them or killing them was considered 
inauspicious. It was popularly believed in medieval India that the 
killing of saints is followed by incalculable and unforeseen calamities. 
Barani say.s ; 

^ t i c*- i A L * ^ h y Um. Ij 

(Elders have .said that the killing cf saints is inauspicious and has 
nof augured well for any kir g). 

When iSaiyyidi Maula was murdered with the active connivance 
of Suita 1 Jalal-ud-din Khilji, a dark thunder-storm, says the historian, 
followed and f.iminc stalked the land. The Sultan's son became mad 
and great miifjrtunes befell him. Peop?le looked upon these calamities 
as iitevitable nemesis fjr the killing of the pious man.* This belief 
became so deeply ingrained in the medieval mind that if any calamity 
befell a person .who had no faith in saints, his miTortune was ascribed 
to divine wrath. In several malfuzat, it is mentioned that Sher Khan's 


I. Harani, 


2 . Only two early drawings * one from the capital and the other from a far-off town in the Punjab— 
will tiufHcc to illustrate the respect and devotion which these mystics commanded. 

hwhwftja Mu‘in-ud-din Chighti comes to Delhi and asks his disciple, Khw 5 ja Qutb-ud-dia 
BaKhtiyilr Kaki, to quit Delhi and accompany him to Ajmer. The people of Delhi and the Sul^^ 
lllulmish foll(.>w them for miles crying and weeping. Wherever the saints place their feet the earth 
is at once reverentially dug out and kept as keepsake. The revises his decision and allows 

Qu\b JjAhib to remain at Delhi, 

— Siyar-ul-* Auliya. 


(6) Suhin Ni?ir-ud'din Mahmud is moving with his army to Uchah and Multan, The army 
stays at Pak Pattan to pay respects to the famous saint Baba Farid Ganj-i-§hakar. So many military 
men Hock to the city that all street.s and ba/ars arc blocked. How to meet and see the Shaikh ^ A 
sleeve of Baba’s shirt is hung on a thoroughfare. An ocean of men is surging. ITie sleeve is torn to 
pieces due to overcrtjwiling. 'I'he Sjaikh himself is so hemmed in that he requests his murids to 
encircle in order to save his person from the eager public trying to elbow its wav to the shaikh. 


3 * 


4 - 


Tdulih-i-FirQz Slidhi, p. 212. 

’Isami says : 

j xX J ^ j 

> y L 

^ ^ y j 


— Fawd*id-uUFawdd, p. 145. 
Siyar-ul-*Auliya, p. 80. 

k r 

• 6 J I ^ 

j • ijl J J 

^ -l-i I > 

^ Jt ' ^ ^ J 

Futuh-us-Saldpirit p. a 10. 


And these calamities were averted only when : 

O I ^ J / O'/ oUii 


p. 213. 
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premature dea^ was due to ths curse of a saiat whom he had annoyed.* 
When the saint Ahmad Binari was executed by Sultan Firuz Shah 
Tughlaq far his unorthodox utterances, Shiikh Sharf-ud-din Yah>a 
Maneri said : “ It would be really surprising if a town where the blood 
of such persons was shed continued to enjoy prosperity for long.”* 

Many instances may be cited from medieval history where 
calamities have very often been ascribed by the credulous piety of the 
age to the curse of some saint. When Mubarak Khilji was murdered 
by the Parwaris, his death was considered the result of a curse of the 
Great Shaikh. Hadrat Nizam-ud-din ’Auliya whom he had treated 
with criminal disrespect.® Some decades later, when Sultan Mohammad 
bin Tughlaq died at Thatta, people said that his death was due to the 
curse of eminent saints, including Shaikh Nasir-ud-din whom he 
had treated with great disrespect.* How far the prayers of a Shaikh 
could bring death or distress to a man, is not for us to decide. These 
episodes simply reflect the workings of the medieval mind. 

Very frequently in medieval literature, we find the rulers soliciting 
the spiritual succour of the saints. In times of crisis, both personal 
and national, the Sultans sought the spiritual help of tjae.se saints with 
the same zeal and humility with which the common folk ran to their 
Waanqahs in search of blessings and benedictions. It is said that when 
Mohammad Ghori invaded Lahore, ^usrau Malik, the Gh aznavide 
Governor, requested Shiildi ‘Izz-ud-din Mecci to pray for the safety 
of his throne.® During the Sultanate period we find that whenever 
the Mongol Khacian knocked at the gates of India, the Sultan’s couriers 
rushed to the kharqahs.® O.ie may doubt the efficacy of prayers in 
averting national calamities, but one thing is indisputable. Predictions 
of success made at moments of great peril and danger to the State 
created confiJence in the masses and maintained the morale of the 
army. We know that every Mongol inundation disturbed the life of 
the country. People ran helter-skelter - leavirg their hearths and 
homes — whenever they heard the name of the.se Mongol raiders. 


1. Fawa id'ul-Fawad, pp. 220-221, 

Shcr Multan, whom Lane-Poole calls the Lawrence of medieval India, was an exceptionally 

brilliant administrator and a valiant soldier. He fought against heavy odds and protected the North- 
West Frontier at a very critical moment of Indian history. It is said that Balban poisoned him out of 
jealousy. 

2. Maktubdt-i Shaikh Sh^rf-ud-din Yahya Maneri, cited by Mr. Shaikh 'Abdur Rajihid in hla 
Introduction to Futuhdtd- Firuz Shdhi, p. 11. 

3. Siyar-uF' Auliya. 

4. Ibid. 

5. Cha^ma-i'KaujJier — Shailsh Mohammad Ikram, p. 84. 

6. Qubacha seeks spiritual help of Shaikh Qutb-ud-din Ba^jliyar KAki, Siyar-ul'" Auliya, p. 57, 
Sultan ‘Ala-ud-dir. Khdil sends his me.ssengcrs to Shaikh Ni^im-ud-din 'Auliya ; Barani, Firish^a. 
In Ccntial Asia also rulers sent their messengers to saints in times of Mongol invasions. The ruler 

of Nishapur sends his men to Shaikh Farid-ud-din 'Attir. 


— Fawd'id-ul^Fawdd, p. 53. 
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These prophesies of success infused new life and vigour into the 
disheartened forces and the panicky masses. 

Whether faced with an invading army or with a famine, the rulers 
turned t« these saints for their spiritual assistance. Once a severe 
famine br(jke out in Delhi. Iltutnii.sh called a courtier and said : “ Go 
to all those dervishes and .saints who live in this city. Convey 
compliments on our behalf and humbly submit ; It is the duty of 
kings to deal sternly with tyrants and infidels, and to avert troubles. 
But yfjur duty is to pray to the Almighty for the safety of the people. 
Kindly turn to Him and supplicate lor rains, .so that through the 
blessings of your sincere prayers it may rain.”*- 

It is related by Mir Khurd that Balban nursed the ambition of 
occupying the throne during the vizierate. Once he went to B5ba Farid 
Ganj-i-Shakar and while he was offering a dish of tankas to the Shaikh, 
in his heart was the earne.st desire to become the Sult&n. The Shaikh, 
whose intuitive ir\tclligence had revealed to him the inner working 
of Ulugh Kh an’s mind at once recited the quatrain ; 

jV i .ib y oT cuiL 3 

(Faridun, the blessed, was not an angel ; he was not made of 
agaliochum or ambergris. He attained that position of kingship-) 
through his bounty and liberality. Thou shouldest bestow liberally 
and thy.self will be Faridun ).“ 

It is said about ‘Ala-ud-din KJhiljl that while he was coming to 
Kara to meet his uncle, Sultan Jaial-ud-din Khiljl, he went to a saint, 
Karaq by name, in quest of his benedictions. The saiiil prophesied : 

(Anyone who engages in conflict with thee, may his head be in 
the boat and his body in the Ganges).^ 

Thus p^oiitical and religious considerations led the rulers and 
officers to show rcsp->ect to the saints and sages. Iltutmish’s resprcct 
fot-Khwaja Qutb-ud-din Ba kh tivar Kaki, Shaikh Jalal-ud-din Tabrizi, 
Shaikh Badr-ud-din Gh aznavl. Khwaja Tmad-ud-din BilgramI and 
others is too well known to be recaptitulated here.* When eminent 
saints from Baghdad and Bokhara came to Delhi, he went out for 
miles to welcome them. Balban, though a stickler at etiquette, took 
p:)ride in visiting the hou.ses of great .saints, like Maulana Burhan-ud-din 


1. SiyaY'uU'Arifln, by Dervesh Jamali, (MS.). 

3 . Firish^a. 

4. Vide Islamic Culture, Aphi, 1946, 
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MaulanS Siraj-ud-din Sanjari, Maulai.a Najm-ud-diii niMnishui 
and othersT Barani says ; 


(He revered very highly the saints and ina sh a'ikh of every ordc'r 
and used to visit the houses of religious men)." 

His devotion to Hadrat Bahii Farid Ganj-i- Sh akar was immense.*^ 
He humbly requested bhiikh ‘All Chishti to remain in Delhi, holding 
the reins of his horse. ^ Salta i ‘Aia-ud-din Khilji. whose aversion 
towards the religious clas.ses has been unduly exaggerated, had, as 
Professor Mohammad Habib has very rightly remarked, “a deep 
religious strain in him. He showed great respect for the saints and 
divines of the age. He had great faith in Shaikh Nizam ud-din 'Auliya 
and Hadrat Bu ‘All Sh ah Qilandar. How' deeply he was touched 
by a quatrain of Sana’i, recited by Sljiikh Nixam-ud-din ’Auliya and 
conveyed to him by Alalik Qara Beg, can be read in Firl^ta. His 
faith in Shrikh Nizam-ud-din 'Auliya was so great that some writers 
have been misled to think that he had become a murid of the great 
Sh.iikli.*’ Even Sultan Muhammad bin Tughkuj, who in the later years 
of his reign became notorious for humiliating the saints showed great 
respect for eminert saints during his earlier years. He used to visit 
thekh inqah ofShiikh Nizan-ud-din 'Auliya, and was much influenced 
by tiie great Shiildi andSiiiikh Rukn-ud-din Multani.’ After crushing 
the revolt of Bahia n Aiba Khan, he wanted to put to sword those 
inhabitants of Multan who had sided the rebel, but when Sh likh 
Rukn-ud-din Multa'ii rec[uested him to forgive, he was prompt to 
li.sten to the Shaikh's advice and act upon it.*^ 

The saints never interfered in political matters but , at the same 
time they did not permit the rulers to interlere with the rules of their 
organization or the sanctity of the khincjah. Indifferent to political 
upheavals or ch;nges of dynasties in the country, they coolly pursued 
their quest after God. Palace intrigues, baronial conspiracies, the 
petty scjuabbles of the men of the world had no interest for them 
nor did the Mongol invaders strike terror into these men. Seldom do 


1. Barani, p. \6. Tabaiidt-t-Akhar\, p. ,^9-40. 

2. Barani, p. 46. 

3. Ma^lub-ut-Talitnn, (M.) by Muiiainmed I'inlaq. 

4. Siyar-uB* Auliya, p. 212, (Persian). 

5. Islamic Culture, April, 1946, p. 137. 

6. cf. Amir Ali, Spirit of Islam,. In GuUdr-CAhrdr, Muhammad tibautfai states on the authority of 
Bu ‘All Shah Qalandar that Sultan Jalal-ud-din and Sultan ‘Ala-uci-din were his murids. 

7. Vide my article on the religious leanings of SuItSm Muhammed bin Tughlaq m ‘ Durban ' of Delhi, 
March, 1946. 

H. Tdrt^-i-Firuz ShM, p. (Barani). 

D— 8 
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we find reference to the reigning monarchs amongst the malfu?dt. 
This attitude is well summed up in the famous couplet of Haft? : — 

liilU. yi V* 

There are very few instances of social contacts between the saints 
and the Suita is. Iltulmish had the unique privilege of being addressed 
a.s “Prie.id” byShiikh Qu^b-ud-din Bakhtivar Kaki.^ Balban whose 
religious inclinations have been praised by no less a person than 
Sjjiikh Nizani-ud-din 'Auliya,'-^ had the honour of receiving a letter 
from Baba Farid Gani-i-Shakar. The letter was one of recommendation 
but was written with great self-re.straint. It was brief and dignified : — 

^ ! 1 ‘ I ^ aO I li L t i** 1 ^ I C «U) t 1 1 1 ‘ 

_ j Jijjl ^ ^UJli aiiAj |*-l (jl j 

(I referred his matter first to God and then to you. If you will grant 
anything to him, the real Giver is God but you will get the credit for 
it. If you do not give him anything, the real preventer is God ; you 
are helpless in the matter).^ 


Khaliq. Ahmad Nizami. 


(To he continued) 


1. Asrdr-ul-*Auliya, (MS.) 

2. Fawd*id-ui-Fawdd, pp. 231-232. 

3. The oft -quoted story that one of Balban's daughters was married to Bibi Farid lacks contemporary 
confirmation. Guisljan-i-Abrdr was perhaps the first book to mention this. Later writers like 
Jawaher-i-Faridi and others have uncritically copied it. Amir Khurd, Barani, and other early writers 
do not mention this. The above^juoted letter is in Siyar-ul- Auliya, (p. 72) (Persian Text). 

8 ^ 



mAN-I-JAHAN LODI AND HIS ANCESTORS 


T he descent of Pir Kh an, entitled Khan-i-Jahan Lodi is traced 
from Dahak Maran, the nephew of ‘Ad bin Aram bin Sam bin 
Hadrat Nuh. On his mother's side his lineage goes back to 
Sheikh BatanI, the second son of Qais ‘Abd-al-Ra^Id Pathan. As 
Khan-i-Tah^ Lodi belonged to the Mati clan on his mother's side, he 
was called Pathan d 

The tribe of Lodis, to which Khan-i-Jahan Lodi belonged was a 
great and powerful one in Roh and more resourceful than any other 
tribe of the A fgh ans. They served the great cause of the expansion of 
Islam during and after Prophet Muhammad. In 391 A.H. (1000 A.D.) 
when Sultan Mahmud invaded India, he called to his help twelve chiefs 
of the A fgh ans- -Malik Sulaiman Lodi, Malik Khalun. Malik Ghazi. 
Malik 'Amun, Malik Kamal, Malik Bahram and Malik Sahu.* The 
Af gh ans, especially Malik Sulaiman, played an important role in the 
expeditions. They were handsomely rewarded for their services. During 
the time of Muhammad Ghori also the Afghans played an active part in 
conquering Hindustan proper. 

When Amir Timur appointed Saiyyid Khidr Khan as the governor 
of his conquered territories of India {the Punjab) and went back to 
Samarqand in 1399 A.D., Sultan Shah Lodi, uncle of Sultan Bahlui 
Lodi, rose to a high position under Khidr Khan and got Sirhind as jagir. 
Sultan Bahlui Lodi, receiving the news at Dibalpur of the siege of Delhi 
by Sultan Mahmud of Jaunpur, summoned Afghans from Roh and with 
their help defeated the Jaunpuri force under the leadership of Path Khan 
Hirawi at Narila, a village about 24 miles from Delhi. They got good 
reward for their services. This attracted other Afghans of Roh to come 
and settle in India. 

Malik Ahmad Lodi Yusuf Khail. the great-great-grandfather of 
Khan-i-Tahan Lodi was one of the greatest chiefs of Roh and was a brave 


1. Cf. Tdrlbh Khdn-i-lahdnu Rampur MS. No. 381, p. 157. 

2. Cf. Ibid,, Gankipur MS. No. 529, fol. 266. The name of the 12th Chief if miffing. 
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and ;»cnerous man. He had lour .sons -Daulat Kh an (later on known 
a.s Sher Khan) Nusrat Kh an. Bahar Kh an and Musa Khan. They W'ere also 
brave men like their father.^ Jahangir .says that the ancestors and uncles 
of Salabat Khan’s f Khan -i-Jahan Lodi’s) grandfather had been great 
and honourable n\en among the tribe of Lodid 

When Suhan l^odi ilicd and his son .Sulian Sikandar succeeded him in 
14H8 A.I)., many xAlgh.'in chiefs migrated from Roh to India. Of the 
forefathers of Khan i-Jahiin Lodi, Mian N'lsrat Khan was the first to 
come to India from Koh. He {:>roceeded to Hindustan with the permission 
of his fatiier, Malik Ahmad. He reached Lah'ire and settled there, and 
entered into tlie .service of Daulat Kh an Lodi Bai Kh ail, the governor 
of Lahore, d fiey not only belonged to the same clan but w'ere also 
related. Daulat Khan treated Nusrat Khan well and gave him in 
marriage his own niece, Ibrahim Khan’s daughter. After one and a half 
years Nusrat Kjian wrote to his f.ither to come with his sons. Ahmad 
Khan due to old age was not in a position to undertake the difficult 
journey but he advised his other .sons to proceed to India. Accordingly 
Mian Daulat Klian and Bahilr (Fahar) Kha^'‘ lor India. They 

arrived at Lahore and v,ere introduced by their brother to Daulat Khan, 
the then governoi of the Punjab, d'hey were received cordially by the 
governor and the three brothers were given in jagir tw'o parganas Lali 
Khukher and f.akhi Jungal.' 

In connection with the change of the name of Daulat Kh an, 
Ni'matullah, theauthorot the rdukh-l~lGuw-i-Jahclni,‘'‘ relates an anecdote. 
One day the governor of the Punjab held a bancpiet. It so happened 
that while the banquet was going on some one stood and shouted out 
‘ Daulat Khan.' Now, the governor of the Punjab, whose name was 
Daulat Khan, responded to the call, thinking that he was wanted. T he 
man in (]uestion, however, wanted to speak to Mian Daulat Kh an, 
brother of Nusrat .Kltan, who was al.so present there, and not to the 
governor Daulat Khan. 'Phe governor felt greatly cmbarras.sed and 
expressed his desire that either he or Mian Daulat Kh an should change 
his name, so that such confusion might not arise in future. Mian Daulat 
Khan suggested that the governor should continue to hold his ow'n name, 
which befitted him and desired that his own name should be changed. 
Next day they went on a hunting expedition. They happened to see a 
lion and Mian Daulat Khan killed it. The governor was very much 

I. ( f, rho Tiirll'ii KliJin i-Jdluiui, Sir JaduiLith Sarkar, MS., p. i .pp 
z. ('1. Ro^rcis The Vtivuly' i Jalhitv^iri, vol. I, p. 87. 

T < 'k Jhid., vol. 1 . 87. Jahant^ir .says ti'iat Daulat was the undo ut Salabat Kljiiu’s grandfather. 

Hvil Jahilngir ronftiscs Ix'twvvn Daulat Kltan, the tiovernor of the Punjab and Mian Daulat Khan, the 
uncle t‘f 'Omar .Khrm. the grandfather of Khan-i jahan Lodi. They were quite different fX’rson.s and 
this tx>int has lx;cn made clear by Ni'matiillali. 

4, Cl The T'Jrlkfi Hankipiir MS. No. 529, fol. 270b. 

5. See my article on the critical account of the book and it.s author, Ishimic Culture, Hyderabad. April 
and July, I94v8. 
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pleased with his bravery, rewarded him at once with Rs. 2000 and an 
‘Iraqi horse and called him Sher Khan. From that day onwards he was 
known by this title. ^ 

After a year, when Sultan Sikandar Lodi got news of the arrival of 
Malik Ahmad’s sons in the Punjab, he w' rote a letter to Daulat Kh an, 
the governor of the Punjab, to send them <^0 the court, and addressed 
another to them to vi/it him. Sher Khan, with Ihs brothers, visited the 
court. They were given option to serve the king or Nawwab Daulat Khiin. 
They accepted the second alternative. They lived at I.ahore with Daulat 
Khan for some years. 

Daulat Kh an rebelled against the reigning monarch Sultan Ibrahim 
Lodi and sent his son Dilrwar Kh an to Kabul to invite Babur to India. 
Babur came, defeated Ibrahim Lodi at the battle of Panipat on the 21st 
April, 1526 A.D. and laid the foundation of the Mughal empire by 
extirpating the Lodis. Sher Khan with his brothers (led irom the Punjab 
to Bengal. Sultan Mahmud, .son of Sultan Sikamlar Lodi, jrroclaimed 
himself king in Bihar. His state affairs were managed by Bain and 
Bayazid. The Afghans rallied round him iri large nunibers. Sher Khan 
with his brothers also entered into the service of Sul. an Mahmud and 
got some villages in jagir. Mahmud confinned Farid Kh an's appointment 
but in order to provide his own nobles and soldiers, Farid Khfin was 
obliged to resume for the pre.sent the possession of Bihar, which was to 
be restored to him after the A fgh ans’ success over the Mu gh als. When 
Sultan Mahmud invaded Jaunpur, Sh er Kh an with his brothers was 
present irr'Fis retinue and fought bravely against Humayun Bad^ah at 
Dau^ua 15 miles east of Jaunpur. The A fgh ans were defeated owing 
to The treachery of Sher Khan Stir and Bain was killed. Bayazid flecl 
receiving injuries. Daulat Khan (Sher Kh an) was also seriously wounded 
but with the assistance of his brother Nusrat Kh an, escaped death and 
reached Patna. As the A fgh ans were totally dispersed after this defeat, 
Sher Khan and his brothers gave up the soldierly profession and took to 
trade. After the defeat of Humayun Badshah at Chausa, when Sher 
Khan Stir declared himself king and the Af gh ans began to flock round 
him, they entered his service. 

After some time, when Sher Shah proceeded towards Bengal to 
conquer it, the landlords of AndhiyaxJ^ii^ula_and Raja Silhadi requested 
Sh er Shah to send one of his sons to them with a large force so that they 
might conquer the lands of Humayun Badshah for him. Sher Shah 
accordingly sent his younger son Qutb Khan to them with a small force 
under the leadership of Mian Sher Khan. When Qutb Kh an reached 
their territory, the landlords went back on their promise, allied themselves 

1. Cf. The Tdriljii Kijdn-i- 7 d/idni, JNS, MS., p. 147. 

2 . By the time Babur conquered India, Daulat JKJhian had died. His sun Dilawar wa.s held in great 

respect and was entitled Kh an-i^Khanan. On the return of Humayun from Ik»ngal, Dilawar 
fought bravely against §h<^r Khan Afgl.an and was made a prisoner. On his refusal to accept services 
under Sher Kh^n. he was buried alive in a wall. (Rogers — The Tuzak-i-Jahan^iri, vol. I, p. 88). 
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with the Mujihal chief, Mirza Ulugh Beg and gave battle to Qutb Kh^. 
The latter was defeated and killed. Sher Khan, when he heard the news 
of his murder, ran to his dead body, and overcome by sudden emotion fell 
down dead, fighting bravely.* 

Sher Shiih in recognition of his services, summoned to the court his 
four son.s Mahmud Kh an. Mian ‘Omar Khan. Qasim Khan, and 
Kamal K han and gave them as jagir the parganas of Kampila, Patiali, 
Sakita and Bhawngaon. ‘Omar Khan was enrolled among the courtiers 
and his three brothers were sent to administer their jagirs.'^ 

During this time Mian ‘Alam Khan Lodi, one of the chiefs ot Gujerat 
being displeased with his master, came to Sher Shah, who had given 
the daugh ter of ‘Alam Khan named Bibi LajP in marriage to Mian ‘Omar 
Khan. ‘Omar JKhan and his brothers had been treated with respect in 
the time of Sher Shah and Islam Shah.* After Sher Shah’s death Islam 
Shiih conlirmed them in their jagirs. Mahmud and ‘Omar Khan often 
stayed at Patiali. At the end of Islam Shah’s reign ‘Omar Khan's wife 
(that is the daughter of ‘Alam Khan) gave birth to a child at Gwalior in 
958 A.H. (1551 A.D.). The child was named Daulat Khan.^ ‘Omar 
Khan passed his days happily till the death of Islam Shah. 

After Islam Sh &h's death Mubariz Kh iin usurped the throne of Delhi 
and styled himself Sultan Muhammad ‘Adil Shah. ‘Omar Khan and his 
brothers did not pay homage to him and so they were deprived of their 
jagirs. When Sultan ‘Adij^roceeded towards Chaparghatta to punish 
Sh ah Muhammad j^an Kuria, defeated him and marched towards 
Lakhnaw, ‘Omar Khan’s three brothers w'ent there to submit to him. 
But they were imprisoned and kept in the fort of Chunar. Mian ‘Omar 
Kh an escaped to Arial, the land of the Raja of Patna. The Raja treated 
him well and gave him some villages in jagir for the maintenance of his 
horses and_ elephants.® 

Sultan ‘Adil set Mahmud Khan, Qasim Khan and Kamal Khan free and 
sent them with Himun Baqqal to fight with the Mu gh als in the battlefield 
of Panipat. The battle was fought on the 5th November, 1556 A.D. 
The Afghans were defeated. Mahmud Khan and Qasim Khan fell with 
others and Kamal Khan escaped unhurt. Mian ‘Omar Khan being aware 
of the facts- -the death of his brothers, the arrival of the Mue^als and 
the dispersal of the Afghans -did not think it safe to remain in the land 
of the enemies and started for Ahmadabad (Gujerat) via Malwah in 
963 A.H. (1556 A.D.). His son Daulat Khan was about six years old at 

1. (If, The Tdrikh Rdinpur MS,, No. 381, pp. 162. 

2. CX. Ihtd., Bankipur MS., No. 529, p. 276. 

3. (!f. /hit/., Royal Asiatic Stxricty, MS., No. loi, fol. 133b. 

4. (JIf, Rotjers The Tuzakd-Jahangiru vol. I, p. 88. 

5. Daulat belonged to the Sahu clan of the Afghans. (Cf. the Mad th^r-al-Umara, vol. II, 

p. 5.). 

6. Cf. The Tdrikh Khdnd^J^hdni. JNS., MS., p. 156. 
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that timeA At Sarangpur/^ Shuja'at Khan (Sujawal Khan) father of 
Bazbahadur and governor of the place snatched the best horses and 
eleph^ts from ‘Omar Ehan. The latter, however, reached Ahmadabad, 
suffering great hardships. There he was introduced to Sher Khan 
Fawladi, one of the greatest nobles of Gujerat, by his brother-in-law 
Mian Tatar Khan ‘Alam Khan 11, son of ‘Alam Kh an I. 

After some time Daulat_ Khan's mother died. ‘Alam Khan 11 gave 
another sister, Bibi Raji ‘Alam,'‘* in marriage to Mian ‘Omar Khan. 
Mian ‘Omar Khan passed some years peacefully in the service of Sher 
Khan Fawladi ; but after some time, being displeased with his master, 
he left Patan for Ahmadabad and entered the service of Ptimad Kh an, 
the chief of the town. He wrote a letter to his brother-in-law ‘Alam 
Khan II to look after his jagir and estate. 

During this time Mian Daulat Khan entered the service of Haji Khan 
an important chief of Gujerat. He gave him Itawah, a village near 
Ahmadabad, in jagir. Mian ‘Omar Khan got his son Daulat Khan married 
to Bibi Raji Jiun,^ the daughter of Mian Haibat Khan Bhilam, one of the 
chiefs of Gujerat. Mian ‘Omar Khan returned to ‘Alam Khan II. 

In 982 A.H. (1574 A.D.) disturbances broke out in Gujerat and 
Ptimad Khan invited the Mughals. KJian-i-A‘zam, on behalf of the 
Mughals, besieged the fort of Ahmadabad, and Akbar within nine days 
reached Ahmadabad and defeated the Gujeratis. Mian ‘Omar Khan was 
killed with Muhammad Kh an, son of Sher Khan Fawladi in the battle.^ 
Mian Daulat Khan left Gujerat for Surat, and the raja of that place 
received him well and asked him to reside there. But Daulat Khan, 
shortly after receiving a letter of invitation from Shah Abu Turab, the 
leader of the Gujeratis, left for Gujerat. He was introduced there to 
Khan-i-A‘2am Muhammad ‘Aziz Koka, the Mughal governor of Gujerat 
in 984 A.H. (1576 A.D.). He was given half of thepargana of Chl^lawar 
in jagir. At the time of his return to Agra, Khan-i-A‘zam took^ Daulat 
Khan with him. During the journey they were attacked by a group of 
Rajputs in the vicinity of Sirohi.® Daulat Khan fought bravely and 
killed the Rajput chief along with some of his followers. Khan-i-A‘zam 
received serious wounds. He honoured Daulat Khan by giving him a 
swift ‘Iraqi horse and Rs. 2,000 as reward. One of the wine-sellers 
recorded this event in Hindi verse called ‘ Pur Sawiyah.’ Akbar used to 
like this Pursawiyah’ very much. Khan-i-A‘zam took Mian Daulat 

1. Nimatullah says ' seven years ' which appears to be wrong because the same authority says that Dauiat 
KhSn was born in 958 A.H. ( 13 K., MS., No. 529, foil. 278-281). 

2. Town in Dewas State, Central India, situated on the east bank of the Kali Sind, in 23®34'N. and 
76°29'E. (Cf. Imperial Gazetteer, vol. XXII p. 95). 

3. Cf. The Tdrikh Kh dn-i-Jahdni. JNS.. MS., p. 158. 

4. Cf. Ibid., BK., MS. No. 529, fol. 293a. 

5. Cf. Ibid., BK., MS. No. 529, fol. 284. 

6. Cf. The Tdribb Khdnd-Iahdni. Rampur, MS. No. 381, p. 166. Imperial Gazetteer, vol, XXllI p. 37 

7. Cf. Ibid., BK., MS., No. 529, fol. 286. 
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K h an to the court ol Akbar, who being pleased with him presented 
him besides other things with his own shawl. 

Alter some time Kh an-i-A'zam lell into disfavour with Akbar, left 
the court jytd began to pass a life of seclusion in the garden of his uncle 
Pai^ja Khani. He entrusted Daulat Khan to ‘Abdur Rahim son of 
Bairam Khai''. styled Mirza Khani in 984 A.H. (15^7 A.D.) just after 
his daughter’s nuirriage with 'Abdur Rahind and said, “ Take care of 
this' man, if you wisli to rise high and to get your lather’s title.”” Daulat 
Khan soon won the fuvcjur of Mirza Khani and lived in close touch with 
him for 30 years. He was so much favoured that the Nawwab could not 
live without liim Ifir a moment. Ni’matullah writcsthathe was serving 
‘Abdur Rahim Khari- i-Khanan as his librarian, when he found one day 
in 993 A.H. (1585 A. 13 .) that the Nawwab wrote a letter to Mian Daulat 
Klian with the following Hindi duhra on the top - 

A- Aj g/w-i (v_)L-^;) Aj l-c ^ SjA$ is 3 lZ; ^ 

M nT fftf % 1 . 

’TTar a aTaaa I^t fa,r iraf? mua n 

I he vvoixls pt low that 1 have tried to describe on paper ; 

( )l course my tongue is helpless, and expression inadequate and 
hence (love) rises and f.ills in the heart over and over again. 

In short, Mian Daulat Kh an was so dear to Mirza Khani that the 
latter used to praise him before the great men (jf the court like Abul Fadl 
Ijakim Abul l ath Asaf Khan, Qadi Khan, etc.' Jahangir says that 
Khand-KXtaiKtii Ic-vcd him as his own brother, nay even a thousand times 
better than his brother. Most of K h a n - i - K h. ii n an ’ s victories were gained 
through Daulat Kh an’s valour and manliness. 

Most ol the attendants of Khan i- Kh anan like MullaShikebi Isfahan!, 
Naziri Nishapuri, ‘Lfrli Shirazi and Yul (^uli Beg Anisi were the fast 
friends of Daulat Khan, through whom they got favours from 
Khan-i'K_hanan. Yul Quii Beg praises Daulat Kh an thus : - " 

A; jA ■* b'VT wC***<^t ,A,j ^ 

L J U ag) I -vwO liT J’' 

The author of Ma’dtJnr-i-Rahlnn says, " II there had been thousands of 
Daulat Khan, he would have excelled them all in bravery.”’ 


1. C^t. The Ma\ilhn 1 ' n.iiiJ , II. p. 

2 . Cf.. I (ml 

V Cl. ihid., Kaininir MS., No. pS i , p, i(>S .hkI DK., MS.. No. 52V. K>l. 2 SQd. 

(',1. The Td)\kh Kk-^di-i-Jahaui, Rampur, MS.. No. ,^Si,p. 168. aud MS., No. 529, tol. 2896. 

5. Cd. Rtytrers I hi‘ ru^uk-i-Jahiimuri. vol. 1. p. S.S, Rot»t'is sa\ s that Jahangir did not like Khan-i- 
Jslianan and so he belittles his services, 

6. CX The Tdrilih tLhdn-i-Jahdni, RK., MS., 529, lul. 2*)oh. 

7. (/'f. I he Md\Uhi^ idRdhirfii, vol. Ill, p. 1629. 
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In 986 A-H. (157S A,D.) Mian Muhammad Khan, son of Daulat 
Khan, was born and two years later in 988 A.H. (1580 A.D.) another child 
was bom at the fort of Ranthambhur. This child was named Pir Khan.^ . 

In 989 A.H. (1581 A.D.) Khan-i-Khanan was sent by Akbar to 
conquer Gujerat and to suppress the rebellion of Muzalfar Battu. Daulat 
Khan followed hirn there as his chief assistant. He distinguished himself 
in the wars in Gujerat.^ Muzaffar Battu (Muzalfar III) could not prove 
himself e^al to the imperial force and fled away. The fort of Ahmadabad 
fell and Gujerat came into the possession of Akbar. Akbar raised the 
Nawwab to the position of 5000 and bestowed on him the title of A‘zam 
Khan-i-Khanan. 

After some years Akbar called Khan-i-Khanan back to the court. 
The latter appointed Daulat Khan as his lieutenant in Gujerat and himself 
proceeded towards Lahore. He reached there in 15 days. Akbar had 
a mind to conquer Sindh, Thatta and Sihwan. Therefore, he appointed 
the Nawwab as the governor of Multan and ordered him to lead an 
expedition to Sindh. Mian Daulat Khan, who had followed him there, 
was sent with 3000 soldiers to assist the Mughal force formerly sent to 
Sihwan. On the way he met Mirza Jani, the king of Sindh, who had 
more than 10,000 soldiers with him.’^ Mian Daulat * Kh an took a bold 
step by breaking twice the line of the enemy with his small force and 
defeated Mirza Jani Beg. Akbar honoured him by raising him to the 
rank of 2000 and the conquest of Sindh was recorded as his achievement. 

In 1599 A.D. Sultan Danial was sent on the Deccan e.xpedition under 
the guidance of Khan-i- Kh anan. Mian Daulat Khan was all along with 
Khan-i-Khanan as his chief general in the Deccan expedition. When 
Khwaja Suhali- — laced the imperial force with 80,000 horsemen 
comprising (Romans, Abyssinians and the Deccanis and 2000 elephants 
in the vicinit>rT)T Ahmadnagar on the bank of Ban Gang (Rud Gang), 
the imperial force found itself at a great disadvantage but due to the 
strategy of Daulat Khan, the Mughals came out victorious. 

At the time when the Mu gh al force besieged the Ahmadnagar fort 
the Abyssinians made a night attack on the Mu gh als. Daulat Kh an 
and his two sons Mian Muhammad Khan and Mian Pir Khan fought 
bravely, defeated the enemies and captured the fort. Pir Kh an received 
a wound on his face. Thus Daulat Khan distinguished himself in the 
wars in Gujerat, Thatta (Sindh) and the Deccan. 

When Sultan Danial witnessed his skill in warfare, he asked his 
father-in-law Kh an-i- Khanan to transfer Daulat Khan under him because 
he had no brave men like him in his retinue. At first Khan-i-Khanan 


1. Cf. l^he Tdrikh Khdn i-Jahdni. 15K, MS., No. 529, fol. 291, 

2. Cf. Ibid., BK., MS., No. 529, fol. 292^. 

3. Cf The Ma'dthir-i-Rahirni, vol. Ill, p. 1628, 

4. Cf The Tdrihh Khdn-i-fahdni. BK., MS., No. 529, foL 293a. 

5. Cf The Ma'dthir-i-Rahlmi, vol. Ill, p. 1628. 
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did not agree to the proposal but at the solicitation of the prince and his 
own daughter, he at last yielded and placed Daulat Khan's services at 
his disposal in the month of Safar 1009 A.H. Quly, 1600 A.D.) and 
asked his s6n-in-law to treat Daulat Khan well, because he loved him as 
his own son. 

The prince acted according to the advice of his father-in-law and 
raised him to the position of 3000^ and granted him in jagir six parganas 
— Pargana Kavi from the sarkarof Gujerat, Pargana Dewal Gam, Pargana 
Kahalgaon, Pargana Nakaloor (Nakapoor) from Patna, etc.* 

When Akbar reached Burhanpur, prince Danial leaving Daulat IGimi 
to help Muhammad ^ah Rujdi, the commandant of Ahmadnagar went 
to congr.'.tulate his father at Burhanpur on the capture of the fort of Asir. 
After some time Daulat Khan died at the age of 52 years at Ahmadnagar 
on the 28th Sha'ban. 1010 A.H.* (nth February, 1602 A.D.) 

His body was brought from Ahmadnagar to Burhanpur and buried 
there.* His son Pir Khan constructed a lofty mausoleum and laid out 
a garden which became the evening resort of the people of Burhanpur. 
He founded a town in its vicinity and named it Lodipura.® 

Daulat Khan was one of the bravest men of his time. Akbar was 
always afraid of his courage and chivalry. When Akbar received the 
news of Daulat Khan’s death, he said, “ To-day Sher Khan Sur has 
died.”’* There are wonderful stories related about Daulat Khan’s 
courage and daring. 

It is said that when Akbar the Great sent Nawwab Khan-i-Khanan 
with Shahbaz Kf an Kambu to suppress the rebellion of the Rana (Rana 
Partab Singh) about 986 A.H. (1578 A.D.), Mian Daulat Khan also 
followed them. One day trouble arose between Shahbaz Khan and 
Daulat Khitn as a result of the violation of certain cavalry rules. Daulat 
Kh an insisted on riding in front, which was not liked by Shahbaz Khan, 
who struck with a stick on the mouth of Daulat Khan’s horse. The 
latter at once drew his sword and attacked Shahbaz Khan, who made his 

1. ("f. I he I'diilili dm, I 3 K., MS., No. 529, fol. 295a. 

2. a. 'f‘hc 7 'Jri/^/i Kl[dri-i Johdri^ I^K., MS., No. 529, lol. 205 and RAS 13 , MS., No. loi fol. 143. 
Jahangir says *' When nty rcvcnxl father, having taken the province of Khandesh and the fort of A.sir 
returr.cd to Atua, he lell Daniyal m chan’c of that province and all the provinces acquired from the ruler 
o( the I )eccan. At this t ime Oaniyal sepaiatOvI l^aulat Kh «in from the J\han-i- Khanan and was keeping 
him in attendance on himself handing over to him much favour and pcrtect affection until he died in hia 
service." Rvigers-- Vu.'uh-i-jahdTvn)'}, p. So. 

3. Cd. JhhK, Kampur MS.. No. 3S1 p. 171. At the end of the ..^sth vear, 1009 A.H. he ditxi of colic at 
Ahmadnagar (C'.f. Madlhif Lil-l nuira. vol. II. p. 61 . Daulat Khan died in 1009 A.H. (Cf. Ma'dlhir-i^ 
Kidurm, vof 111, p. lO'^i ). 

4. Cd. Ibid., JNS., MS., p. 175. Daulat Khao died at Rurhanpur in Khandesh and was buried there 
<D.f. 'The Madihird-Rdlimi, vol. ill, p. 1631). 

5. Cf. dhc Md'Ji/iiT-i-Rufu'mi, vol. Ill, p. 1631. 

Cf 'I he MadtJnr-al lJmara, vol. II, p. 6 
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escape and complained to Khan-i-Khanan against Daulat Khan's 
misconduct. Ni'matullah says that Khan-i-Khanan did not pay any 
heed to his complaint and further says that this incident was commonly 
known to everybody.^ The author of Ma &thir-al~lj mara relates this story • 
in a different way and says that Khan-i-Khanan took Daulat j^an to 
Shahbaz Kh^'s house and apologized on his behalf. Shahbaz Khan 
gave Daulat Khan a horse and a robe of honour and said “ Be you the 
protagonist of the army and may you ever lead the way."“ 

Mian Daulat Khan left three children — two sons, Muhammad Kh an 
and Pir Khan® and one daughter. The sons were full of promise. 
Nawwab Sipahsalari (‘Abdur Rahim Khan-i- Khanan) discovered in 
them the signs of greatness even in their childhood and when under his 
patronage they rose to power, he used to tell them what he had felt. 

Prince Sul;an Murad showed them much favour. Prince Sul. an 
Danial took them with him to the Deccan and granted them assignments. 
The prince appreciated the chivalrous deeds that they performed on their 
arrival at the Deccan, in the battle fought with Khwaja Suhail Habshi. 
in the siege of Ahmadnagar fort, in the night attack of the Abyssinians 
and in opposing Raju.'* The Emperor Jahangir knowing their chivalry, 
wrote several times to Sul. an Danial to send them to .the court. But due 
to their engagements they could not visit the court.® 

Meanwhile Mian Muhammad Khan who was deeply religious was 
so preoccupied with divine contemplation that he often passed the whole 
night in prayer. He spent his time with dervishes. He became a disciple 
of Shah ‘Abdullah Sarmast Burhanpurl. But before he could attain 
perfection in his mystic knowledge he went half-mad. Prince Danial 
put Shah ‘Abdullah into prison and told him to cure M ihammad Khan of 
the madness. The ^eikh said that his disease had become incurable. 
One day Danial asked Muhammad Khan. “ Do you recognise me ? who 
am I ? " He replied, “ What do you mean by ‘ who am I ' ? There is no 
difference between you and me. I am all.”® One day he rode out of 
Burhanpur for a hunting and was separated from his companions and 
met a group of Kols and Bhils near the town of PaF and asked them the 
way to Burhanpur. They made an atta k on him. He fought bravely 
with them from morning to evening and killed twelve of them before 
he himself fell down dead. This event took place a year after Mi5n 

1. Cf. The Tdrikh Khdrx-i-Jahdni. BK., MS. No. 529, lol. 290. 

2. Cf. The Ma’dihir-a/ Umara, vol. 11 , pp. 6-7. See this book for another story also. 

3. Cf. The Tdrikb Khdn-i-Jahdni, JNS., MS., p. 176. Nawwab ^amsiin-al Dawlah NawSz 
calls them Mahmud and Pirai respectively (Cf. the Ma d\ixxr-al-Unwa, vol. II, p. 8). 

4. Cf. The Tdrikh Khdn-i-Jahdni, RASB, MS., No. loi, fol. 144a; BK., MS., No. 629, fol. 300. 

5. Cf. Ibid. RASB., MS., No. loi, fol. r44a ; BK., MS., No. 52 , fol. 300. 

6 . Cf. Ibid., JNS., MS., p. 179. 

7. Cf. The Kfa*dthir-al Umara, vol. II, p. 8. Pal is in KhanJesh on the borders of Malwah(J. II, 22a) 
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Dflulat Khan's death.' Prince Daniai went to the place of action but 
could not find any remains of his body. Pir Khan also went there but 
discovered only some hair of Muhammad Khan's head. He devastated 
* the lands of the Kols and the Bhils, who had played this mischief not 
knowing wfio Muhammad Khan was. He left two sons— Mian Mumrez 
Khan and Bahadur Khan. They entered into the service of their own 
uncle. 

Pir Kh an was born at Ranthambor in 988 A.H. (1580 A.D.) as said 
above. When young, he fell out with his father and fled with his elder 
brother Muhammad Khiin to Bengal. They were received by Mansingh, 
who gave them Rs. 30,000." Under the patronage of Sultan Daniai, Pir 
Khrm ro.se to great eminence. The Prince loved him and called him his son.®^ 
He lived with the Prince as long as the latter was alive. After 
Danial’s death he entered the service of Nawwab ‘Abd-al-Rahim 
Klian-i-Khanan and got lucrative jagirs. 

Akbar died on Wednesday the 14th Jamadi-al-thani, 1014 A.H. 
(Cdctober, 1605 A.D.) and Jahiingir ascended the throne on Thursday 
the 21st of the month.' Jahangir sent ‘Abd-al-Rahim on the Deccan 
expedition and ordered that Pir Kh an be asked to visit the court. In 
the meantime Mire.a ‘Ali Akbar, one of the Mughal Umara came to 
the court from the Deccan and informed Jahangir that most of the Mu gh al 
oflicers posted in the Deccan were renowned for their military prowess 
and Pir Kh an, who was young and possessed all the qualities of a leader, 
was suitable to be enrolled as one of the chief courtiers. Accordingly, 
Jahangir sent Muqarrib JChan with a letter to Mian Pir Khan ordering 
the latter to proceed at once to the court. Pir Khan carried out the order 
and left Burhanpur (Khande^) for Lahore, where the Emperor was 
camping after subduing the rebellion of Prince Khusraw. On his arrival 
at Lahore with the children of Daniai he met the Amir-al-Umara, who 
took him to the court. He was granted royal favour, and was entitled 
Salabat Kh an. He was also raised to the rank of 3000 personnel and 
1500 horse." So great was the emperor's affection for him that he called 
him his son." Pir K h an accompanied the emperor, when he proceeded 
to Kabul on an excursion. On his return from Kabul to Lahore, the 

1. Ci. "I'he '/Virifetj JNS.. MS,, p. i<So. VUthatiunad died ii short time after his 

tathei. ((If. Tu:uh-i-Jiihdnf^iri, p. 80). la his 46th year, on a huntinp[ tour, he left his 

companions, ^ol into a quarrel with some Kols near Pal ar\d perished. (Cf, Rlorhrnann * Axn-i-Akbari^ 
P- .S64). 

2. Cf. l‘hc Ununa, vol. 1 . pp. 716-71 7. 

3. Cf. Ibid., vol. 1 , p. 717. 

4. For the chronology of AkKir’s death and Jah^igir’s ,iccession sec the author's article: Fhe 
Tdrflili fsj{dn-i-Jdhdm-wa-Mak}lZimd-Afgbdm- Islamic Culture, Hyderalxtd, July 1948. 

5. Cf. T.’Roviers- 'The Tuzuk-i-Jahdngiri, vol. 1. p. 87. Ni'matullah says that he was raised to the rank 
of 3000 and .1000 cavalry. (Cf. I’hc Tdrikh KhJn-i-Jahdni, BK.. MvS ,, No. 529/), fol. 305). 

6. Ct. The Tdiiyh ishdii’i\Jchiini, BK., MS.. No. 529. fol. 30;/’ ; Rogers The Tucuk-i-Jahdngiri 
Vo!, L, p. 87. 
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Emperor favoured him with the title of Khan-i-Tahan. second in rank 
to fChan-i-Khanan. Jahangir ordered Mulla Ahmad, the best engraver 
of the time, to inscribe the following verse on a ring and favoured 
Khan-i-Tah^ with that ring.^ ^ 

Some of the nobles of the court growing jealous of his rising 
popularity poisoned the mind of the emperor by insinuating that it was 
impolitic to bestow so much favour on an Afgnan. But as fortune was 
in his favour, the emperor paid no heed to their words and became 
attached to him all the more. Jahangir raised him to the rank of 5000 
personnel and horse at the village of Rankatta, 10 miles from Agra.® 

In 1017 A.H. (April, 1608-March, 1609 A.D.) trouble again arose in 
the Deccan. Towards the close of his reign Akbar had succeeded in 
establishing his authority over Ahmadnagar, but Malik ‘Ambar, an 
African, restored the fallen dynasty of the Nizam Shahi and taking 
advantage of the rebellion of Prince Khusraw. he began to capture many 
Mu gh al territories.® Jahangir ordered his son Sultan Parwiz to invade 
the Deccan under the leadership of ‘Abd-al- Rahim Khan-i-Khanan. 
In spite of the attempt made by Khan-i-IGianan he 'could not regain 
Jalesar.^ Raja Mansingh and Sharif Khan were sent to support 
Khan-i-Khanan but matters took an unfavourable turn. Jahangir was 
determined to go personally on the Deccan expedition. Some of the 
faithful courtiers suggested that Khan-i-Jahan, who had experience 
of the Deccan should be sent to assist Prince Parwiz. Khan-i-Tahan 
himself requested the king to send him to the Deccan. Although the 
emperor did not like to be separated from him he agreed to the proposal 
for he too had great confidence in Khan-i-Tahan.^ 

When Khan-i-Tahan Lodi was leaving Jahangir put his own turban 
on his head, and helped him to get on horse-back. He started for the 


1. Cl'. The Tdrxkh Khdn-i-Jahdni, BK., MS., No. 529, I'ol. 305, 

2. Cf. Rogers — The Tuzu^-i-Jahdngiri, vol. 1 , p. 139. 

3. Malik ‘Ambar was a very industrious and talented Minister of Ahmadnagar. He was famous in the 
history of the Deccan for his revenue reforms as was Raja 1 txlar in the history of Northern India. 
He reinforced the army and trained the Marathas in the tactics of guerilla warfare. For his biography 
see the author's article ‘ I'hc Tdrikll i^hdn-i'-lahdni-wa^Makhzdn-x-Afijihdni ' — Islamic Culture, Hyder- 
abad, April, 1948, p. 140. 

4. Cf. The Tdri kh Khdn-ufahdni. RASB, MS., No. lor, fol. 150. 

5. Jah3Lngir says, " I consulted with the Amirs and loyal men, and told them to re^rcaent whatever 
entered into anyone's mind. My son Kh5n-i«Iahan represented that in-as-much as so many Amirs had 
been despatched for the conquest of the Deccan, it was not necessary for me to go in person. If he were 
ordered, he himself would go and attend on the prince and wotild if it please God, perform this duty 
while serving him. Those words were approved by all those who w^crc loyal. I had never contemplated 
separation from him, but as the affair was an important one I perforce gave him permission, and ordered 
that as soon as matters had been arranged he should return without delay, and should not remain more 
than a year in those regions." (Cf. Rogers the Tuzuk-i-Jahdngiri, vol. I, p. 161). 

E— 9 
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Deccan on the 7th Dhi-al-Qa'dah. ioi8 A.H. (the 22ncl January, 1610 
A.D.) with 2000 troops and many famous nobles, and passed through 
the fort of Nurwar^ and the town of Sironj.'*^ They reached Burhanpur 
on the jyth Muharram, loig A.H. (the 1st April, i6io A.D.).* 
lOian-i-Janan after staying at Burhanpur for 7 days and paying the 
soldiers two months’ pay in advance started for Malkapur, where Prince 
Parwiz was engaged in quelling the rebellion of the Bargis. Khan-i-Jahan 
would have reached there by the 4th of Safar, but his advance was checked 
by the Bargis. He had not gone far when his men had to encounter 
20,000 Bargis. As the strength of the enemy was the greatest on the 
right flank Khan-i-Jahan posted his uncle Kh idr Khan.* the manager 
and ‘ vakil ’ of the army, on the right. The Bargis with 5000 soldiers 
attacked Kh idr Khan. Ni'matullah witnessed that a young Barg 
attacked ‘Isa Kh an bin Fath Khan with a spear and in return ‘Isa Khan 
attacked him with a sword. ‘Isa Khan, who was pursuing the assailant, 
faced another Barg, wounded him and several others and returned. 
Sheikh Paid, brother of Sheikh Yasln, shot an arrow, piercing the right 
arm of a Barg, who ran away with the arrow still pierced in his arm. 
In the meantime Khidr Kh an attacked the Bargis, who fled away. After 
a while the Bargis finding the men of Mirza Fathpuri indolent attacked 
them with 30 foot and 2 horsemen. Mian Khidr Khan at once came to 
their rescue and the Bargis, killing two or three young Afghans, fled 
away. Khidr Khan pursued the Bargis for a great distance and killed 

I. Nurwftr lay on the ri«ht bank of the river Indus 44 miles .siuith of Ctwalior ( jty TAind-Akbari (j) 
II. IQO)- 

Sironj is situated on the direct route towcen the Deccan and As»ra, 24 b' N. and 77 43' E. in the 
estate of Tonk, Rajputana. (Imperml Gazetteer, vol. XXIII, p. vg). 

3. Cf. I'he Tdrikh-^ J^thdni, BK.. MS. No. 529. fol. 316. JahSny^ir says, “On Tuesday, the 17th 
L>bi*«l“Qa'da, he was free to go. I presented him w ith a special gold embroidered robe of honour, a special 
horse with a jewelled saddle, a jew^lleti sword, and a special elephant. I also gave him a yak-tail (tuman 
tugh). 1 appointed Fida Klian, who was one of my faithful servants, and to whom I gave a robe of honour 
and a horse and his expenses, promoting him to the rank of 1000 personnel and 400 horse, original and 
extra, to gc) with Jtihan-i-Jahan in order that if it were ncces.sar\ to send any one to ‘Adil Sh^n, I al.so 
gave leave to go with Kban-i-Jahin bestow^ing on him a horse, a robe of honour, and money. Of the 
Amirs a nd soldiers who had been appointed with 'AbduTlah Khan to the duty of beating back the Rana 
men such as Raja l^ir Singh Deo, Stiuja'at KJh^n. RAja Bikramajit and others, with 4000 or 5000 horse, 
were norliinated to suptx»rt Kfaam-i-Jahan. I sent Mu’tamad Khan with the announcement that I had 
made him a sazawal (one w'ho urges on others), and that he was to act along with Khan-i-Jahan in Ujjain. 
Of the men of the palace, I sent 6000 or 7000 horse with him, such as Saif Kh^n Barha, fTaji Uzbeg, 
Saliunullah 'Arab, brotlier's son of Mubarak ‘Arab, who had in bis possession the province of Jutra (?) 
and Darful (?) and tiiat neigh bourho<xl and other mansalxlars and courtiers. At the time of giving them 
leave I gave each one an increase of rank and robe of honour and money for their expenses. Making 
Muhammad Beg pay-master of the army, I provided him with 1,000,000 rupees to take with him. I sent 
tol^rwiz a special horse, and to the Kh^n-i-Kh^iSn and other Amirs and officers who were appointed 
to that Subah, dresses of honour." Rogers—The Tuz:uk~i-}ahdngiri, vol. I. pp. 161-62. 

4. Cf. The Tarifeii Khdn-i-Jahdni, RASB. MS.. No, loi fol. 151. Dewai Gaon, a town in the Buldan& 
district, Berar, is situated in 20"" T N. and 76’^ 5' E. (Cf. Imperial Gazetteer, vol. XI, p. 277). 

9 ^ 
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some of them. But the imperial force unaccustomed to the warfare of 
the Deccanis sustained severe losses. These skirmishes took place at a 
distance of about 6 miles from the main force of Prince Parwiz. 
Khan-i-Khanan sent his sons Mirza Darab and Mirzaj Erij to 
Khan-i-Tahan and he himself with A§at followed them, Khan-i-Khanan 
came and took him to Prince Parwiz, who was encamped at the Balaghat. 

Next day after the arrival of Khan-i-Jahan, the Mughal force 
proceeded to crush the rebellion of Malik 'Ambar Chappu. At Dewal 
Gam* they suffered a set-back due to the scarcity of food, water and hay.'"* 
It was the month of ‘ sawan.' Due to the drought the prices of articles 
went up very high. The people of the locality also suffered along with 
the Mughal army. The Bargis oppressed the people very much. 

In the meantime ‘Ambar Chappu sought for peace. Khan-i-Khanan. 
the Commander-in-Chief of the Mughal army, tired of wars, agreed 
on condition that all the parganas from' the Balaghat to Ahmadnagar 
(Jalna, Mungi, Patan, etc.) which were in possession of the Mughals 
during the time of Prince 'Sultan Danial be restored to the Mughals.^ 
Peace was concluded and Prince Parwiz returned to Burh^pur after 
appointing his own jagirdar at the parganas of the Balaghat. 

No improvement was effected in the situation and th^ generals accused 
each other of bad plans and defective strategy. Khan-i-Jahan accused 
‘Abdur Rahim Khan-i-Khanan of treason and offered to reconquer 
Mughal territories in the Deccan including Bijapur, in two years, if the 
emperor would give him 30,000 men and place him in chief command, 
and added that he would not show his face to the servants of the court 
if he failed in the enterprise. ■* Impressed by his reports and promises 
Jahangir gave him the command in the month of Rajab, 1019 A.H. 
(September, 1610 A.D.)and sentMahabat Khan to recall Khan-i-Khanan. 
who had left Burhanpur for Agra on the 7th of Rajab, 1019 A.H. 
(September, i6io A.D.). With Khan-i-Tahan as the chief commander, 
the Mu gh als assumed the offensive in full vigour. During his generalship 
the affairs of the Deccan were managed in such a way that the people were 
happy and prosperous. Men, who had been dispossessed of their jagirs, 
got them back.’^ 

But though Khan-i-Khanan had been removed, the jealousy and 
wrangling among the ‘ Umara ’ remained as before and matters did not 
improve. The command was therefore given to Nawwab Khan-i-A‘zam 

1. Cf. The Tdnkh-i-Khdn^i~Iahdn\ Rampur, MS. No, 381, p. 185, 

2. The price of one maund millet rose to Rs. 27/-. 

Do flour to Rs. 40/-. 

Do oil to Rs. 80/-. 

and so on. Other articles and a bundle of grass cost Re. i/- (See Tdrikh-i’Khdn-i-lahdni, Kampur, MS. 
No. 381, p. 185). 

3. Cf. The Tdrikh-i-Khdn-x-lahdm. BK., MS., No. siq, fol. 319. 

4. Cf. 'ITe Wdiii\U-i-Jah(lnfiiri, hlliot, vol. VI, p. 323. 

5. Cf. d'he Td rikh-i- Kh ihi-i- 1 a hd n i . Rampur, MS. No, 381, p. i8s. 
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who reached Burhanpur on the 2nd Rabi‘-a!-Awwal, 1020 A.H. (the 5th 
of May, 1611 A.D.) and took over the charge. Khan-i-Jahan began to 
spend his days with Prince Parwiz and received a robe ot honour and 
horse, etf., from Jahangir.^ 

After the rainy season, in order to puni.sh ‘Ambar Chappu and his 
followers, JahSngir ordered ‘Abdullah Kh an, the governor of Gujerat, 
to proceed with his force to Daulatabad by the western route and Prince 
Parwiz by the eastern route north ot Daulatabad. 

According to the royal command Prince Parwiz and Nawwab 
J Ch an-i A'^am left Burhanpur for Daulatabad on Thursday night, the 
19th Sha'ban of the year 1020 A.H. (17th October, 1611 A.D.). When 
they reached the village of Malkapur, Nawwab Khan-i-Jahan took leave 
of the prince and proceeded towards Ruhankhira^ in order to punish 
a party of the Bargis (Marathas), who were plundering the people in 
the parganas of Khandesh. He punished them and returned to the prince. 

On the report that Ya'qub Kh an Hab^i and Adam Khan with a 
party of Marathas about 20,000 strong were descending from the Balaghat 
and wanted to attack the countries of Khandesh and Berar, Nawwab 
Kh an-i-Jahan with Mansingh and others started to punish the rebels. 
In spite of the fact that the main narrow pass of the Balaghat was blocked 
and fortified by the Bargis, Kh an-i-lahan was determined to force his 
way to Daulatabad through the Balaghat. One of the landlords of that 
area agreed to lead the imperial force across by another and easier route. 
That day the Nawwab himself was in the vanguard, Raja Mansingh in 
the centre and Raja Suratsingh and the Amir al-Umara drew up the 
rear. Phey crossed the Balaghat and marched towards Daulatabad to 
crush the rebels as it was prearranged that ‘Abdullah Khan and 
Kh an-i-Jahan should converge at Daulatabad at a fixed time and attack 
the enemy on both the flanks. 

Fortunately for the Deccan rebels it rained so heavily that the royal 
force under Khan-i-Jahan was held on the way for two or three days. 
The Bargis encircled the Mughals and devastated the surrounding 
regions. Khan-i-Jahan could not reach Daulatabad in time. At a place, 
34 miles from Daulatabad he was informed that ‘Abdullah Khan had 
reached Baidapur, 6 miles from Daulatabad, and finding himself unequal 
to the strength of the Bargis under Ya'qub Kh an, had departed after 
heavy losses, and that ‘Ali Mardan Baha_dur’^ with his two sons Mirza 
Bahadur and Mirza Barldiurdar (Kh an-e-'Alam) and his nephew who had 
formed the rearguard, had been wounded and taken prisoners by the 
enemy. This report spread dissension in the Mughal camp. 


1. Ci. 'rhe Tdrilih^i-f^idn-i-Jiihani, JNS., MS., p, 207. 

2. C.f. Ibid,, JNS., MS., p. 207. 

3. A ^^rson attending 'Ali Mardan nbserxed, “ Victory is in the hand of C.iod.” 'Ali Mardan replied 
"‘'Fruly victory^ is with heaven (C^od) hvit the battle is for man.” (Cf. 'fhe Wdqi* dt-i-Jahangin—EWiott 

vol. VI, p. 343 n.) 
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The spirit of discord and envy was dominating the Mughal chiefs. 
They feared the enerny less than the success that might be achieved 
by any one of their rivals. Khan-i-fahan was for battle but the others 
differed from him. All the chiefs suggested to him to return ^nd not to 
proceed towards Daulatabad, where the enemies were in large numbers 
and had forced ‘Abdullah Khan to retreat. But Khan-i-Jahan was firm 
in his determination and said that they did not stand in need of 
‘Abdullah’s help. Raja Mansingh reminded him of the strength of the 
Bargis and of the possibility of their daily reinforcements and further 
added that if things took an unfavourable turn, there would surely be 
dissension in the army. Nawwab Khan-i-Jahan told Raja Mansingh 
that he might please himself, but he was bent upon opposing the enemy. 

Meanwhile it was reported that Khwaja Abul Hasan with about 
6000 soldiers was encamped at the passage of Tarattum Patiala and for 
fear of the enemy could not advance and join the force of Kh an-i-Iahan. 
At the same time a letter also came from Khwaja Abul Hasan requesting 
Khan-i-Tahan to devise a way' for uniting the forces of both of them. 
On the suggestion of Mansingh, Khan-i-Jahan proceeded towards 
Tarattum Patiala, which was only 24 miles from his camp. After three 
days’ march Khwaja Abul Hasan with his men joined Khan-i-Tahan. 
One night the Bargis attacked the Mu gh al force under Khan-i-Tahan 
but his advance guard Bir.singh Bundela killed some of the Bargis, 
arrested others and drove the rest. Next morning all the chiefs suggested 
to Kh an-i-Tahan to return, because Kh an-i-A'zam the chief commander 
of the Mu gh al army was not taking any interest in the campaign. 
Khan-i-Tahan replied that he would not return by his own will. 
Thereupon Raja Mansingh and Khwaja Abul Hasan wrote to the 
prince that they might be called back. During this time ‘Adil Sh ah 
Daldrni sued for peace. The army was called back, and the campaign 
was abandoned. A treaty was concluded and Prince Parwiz with his men 
returned to Burhanpur in the month of Muharram, 1021 A.H. (March, 
1612 A.D.). 

Khwaja Abul Hasan reported to Jahangir that if proper precautions 
had been taken and the two forces fully co-operated the campaign would 
have been successful. Jahangir observed : “ Affairs in the Deccan were 
in a very unsatisfactory state, in consequence of the bad generalship 
and want of care of I^an-i-A‘zam and a defeat had been suffered by 
‘Abdullah Kh an.”^ Jahangir wanted to lead an expedition to retrieve 
the position, but Khwaja Abul Hasan remonstrated arid so the emperor 
resolved to send Khan-i-Khanan again.^ 

Kh an-i-Tahan was appointed the governor of Berar in place of Mirza 
Rustam. He left Burhanpur on Friday, the 2nd Rabi‘-al-Awwal, 1021 A.H. 
(3rd April, i6i 2 A.D.) and reached Elichpur, the capital of Berar on 
the iQth of the same month. Jahangir sent him presents and ‘Nasihat 


1. Cf. The \K''dq*idt-i-Jahdngiri, (Elliot, vol. VI, p. 333). 

2. Cf. Ibid, (Elliot. voL, VI, p. 334). 
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namah-i-Jahangiri ' and added some more Mahals to his jagir of EUchpur.^ 
Khan-i-Jahan established himself at Elichpur, and passed in enjoyment 
one year and nine months (from Rabi'-al-thani, 1021 A.H. to Dhilhijja, 
1022 A.H,). 

Jahangir desired to see K han-i-Tahan and a letter was written to him 
with the royal signature that as the affairs of the Deccan were the direct 
concern of Kh an-i- Kh anan he should proceed to the court, and that if 
he would make delay, no letter would be written to him again. On 
receiving the letter he consulted his Chief Secretary Bhagwan Das, who 
suggested to him that he should take permission from the prince and 
Kh an-i- Kh anan and added that it would have been better if he would 
have waited for a month as the season of the autumnal crops was 
approaching. He wrote to Kh an-i- Kh anan. who asked him to wait till 
he received the reply to his letter written to Jahangir.* Some of the selfish 
nobles insinuated the king that Khan-i-Tahan did not like to come to 
the court because he had not performed his task well. A royal mandate 
was issued for his return from Elichpur to Thanesar in order to chastise 
the rebel Kols and Bhils.* 

Accordingly Khan-i-Jahan came to Burhanpur and from there 
proceeded towards 'fhanesar on the 9th Safar, 1023 A.H. (nth March, 
i6r4 A.D.)^ He took up his residence in the strong fort there 
and engaged himself in administering justice and in redressing the 
grievances of the distressed. All the assignment-holders came and paid 
homage to him. When he had passed a year and seven months at 
Thanesar, the prince wrote to Jahangir that Kh an-i-Tahan might be 
allowed to attend him. Jahangir sent his instructions through a messenger 
post-haste. The message was that he should proceed to serve under 
Prince Parwiz. Kh an-i-Tahan started from Burhanpur on the 27th 
Sha'ban, 1023 A.H. (the 22nd September, 1614 A. D.) and reached there 
in the month of Ramadan.*'’ He entered the service of Prince Parwiz. 
Often after ‘Asr prayers he used to play polo with the prince and witness 
with him the fight of elephants. He stayed there for nine lunar months. 
During this period he was several times remembered by Jahangir through 
letters. 

Once Nur Jahan suggested to him that since he was so eager for the 
companionship of Khan-i-Tahan and since the latter’s services were no 
longer required in the Deccan he should be called and asked to apprise 
the emperor of the real position of the Deccan affairs, and someone else 
might, if the situation in the Deccan so demanded, be sent instead. 
Accordingly the emperor issued a ‘ farman ' about Khan-i-Jahan. On 
the receipt of the royal order the prince and Khan-i-Khanan wrote to 

1. Cf. The Tdfikb Khdrx-i-Jahdni, JNS., MS., p. 214b. 

2. Cf. /hid., BK., MS., No. 529. fol. 333. 

3. Cf. Ibid., 

4. Ibid., Bk., MS., No. 529, fol. 3346. 

5. Cf. Ibid.. BK., MS.. No. 529. fol. 335^. 
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Jah^gir that his services were still required in the Deccan. Jahangir 
again wrote that he should be sent at once and that after discussion of 
the Deccan affairs with him he would be sent back. On the 4th 
Jamadi-al-i^ani, 1024 A.H. (the 21st June, 1615 A.D.) Khan-i-Jahan took 
leave of the prince and encamped near Kala Chabutra and next pitched 
his tent at Sarai Bihari Das. On the next day he started for Ajmir, where 
the emperor was camping. When he reached near Ghittaur, it rained 
heavily but he did not stop and after twenty-two days' journey covering 
a distance of 800 miles, reached Ajmir. Prince Kh urram sent one of his 
chief attendants to receive him. At the royal order Asaf Khan, Nawwab 
Mahabat Khan and others went to receive Khan-i-Jahan, who had pitched 
his tent in the vicinity of Ajmir near the tomb of Shah Madar.^ Nur Jahan 
sent to him various kinds of fruit and Jalifingir a portion of his own meal. 
After the ‘ A.sr prayers Jahangir, like Akbar, used to stand at his ‘ Jharoka ’ 
and from there he used to have a look at his army and subjects. When 
he saw Khan-i-Tahan Lodi he raised his head and cried out “ Baba 
Khan-i-Tahan Lodi ! Are you well ? Come near.”“ Khwaja Abul Hasan, 
the B akhsh i took him to Jahangir according to the Mu gh al custom, 
Jahangir embraced him and kissed his forehead. K^han-i-Jahan presented 
the king with four pieces of ruby of the pomegranate shape and live grains 
of pearl, which were the ‘ khiraj ’ of the country and one hundred gold 
coins. ^ Jahangir put him the following que.stions ; 

(1) What is the reason of your retreat from the Balaghat in your 
first campaign ? 

(2) Why did not the reinforcement under ‘Abdullah Khan reach 
you in the second campaign ? 

(3) What is the situation in the Deccan like and what is the nature 
of Khan-i-Khanan's activities ? 

Nawwab Khan-i-Tahan explained to him what had happened. 

One of the courtiers criticised Khan-i- Kh anan and suggested that 
as long as he would be there, the Deccan campaign would not be successful 
as he was not performing his duties sincerely. JKhan-i-Jahan supported 
the cause of Khan-i- Khanan and said that he was sincere and just in his 
affairs. The antagonists had been too strong to be suppressed. It required 
time, Jahangir said that ten years had elapsed since the Mughal force 
was engaged in the Deccan and a large amount of money had already 
been spent on this account but there was no progress. It meant that 
Khan-i-Khanan was not working properly. Prince Khurram interrupted 
and said that if he were allowed to proceed from Gujerat and Sultan 
Parwiz from Burhanpur to the Deccan, the Deccan could be conquered. 

1. Bahauddin Sheikh MadSr was the founder of the Madaria sect in India. He lived in the time of 
Sul^Sn Ibrahim §harqi of Jaunpur. (Cf. Beales Oriental Biographical Dictionary, p. 364). 

2. Cf. The Tdrikh Khdn-i-Jahdni. BK., MS., No. 529, fol. 339. 

3. Cf. Ibid,, BK., MS., No. 529, fol. 340. JahSngir says that Khan-i-Jahan presented as an offering 

1000 mohurs, 1000 rupees, 4 rubies, 20 pearls, one emerald, and a jewelled 'phul katara/ the total value 
being rupees. (Cf. Rogers — The Tuzuk*i-Jahdngiri, p. 297). 
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Nawwab Khan-i-Jahan replied that Sultan Parwiz was the heir and had 
been engaged in the Deccan for some years past and ms ataliq 
Khand-Khanan was making the utmost effort to conquer the Deccan. 
Khurrarn'^i arrival there would cause dissension and disunity. It was 
true that ^cy were not successful and they were not equal to the task ; 
but it was hoped that the following year they would come out successful, 
Jahangir presented him with an 'Iraqi horse, received from ^bah 
'Abbas-al flusaini of Persia. Sulliin Khurram had requested Jahiingir to 
give him that horse but in vain. Its price was 90,000 tuman (Rs. 21,000). 
It was very beautiful, strong and ol a good stature and was perhaps next 
only to the liorses of Rustam and Amir Hamzah.^ 

On the 8th of the month of Shahrewar, Khan-i-Jahan took his leave 
of the om|)cror tor proceeding to the Deccan. Jahangir presented him 
with a robe of honour, a special elephant and a special sword. ^ In the 
Deccan there were 330 mansabdars, 3000 ahadis, 700 horse from the 
Umaqs, and 3000 Dalazak Af gh ans. 30000 cavalry, and Rs. 3,000,000 
in the treasury and an efficient artillery and war elephants.^ At the request 
of Khan-i-Jahan, Sliahbaz Kh an Lodi was raised to the mansab of 2000 
personnel and 1000 horse. * At the request of Kh urram Jahangir increased 
the mansab of Khan-i-Jahan by 1000 personnel and horse, thus making 
it 6000 per.sonncl and horse in total and bestowed on him an ‘Iraqi horse 
in 1026 A.H. (1617 A.D.). 

In 1028 A.H. (1619 A.D.) Darab Khan, son of Kh an-i- Kh anan. and 
Kh an-i-Jahan entertained Jahangir. Kh an-i-Jahan's invitation was 
accepted by the emperor. From the presents of Khan-i-Jahan, Jahangir 
accepted one pearl, bought for Rs. 20,000 with other rarities to the value 
of Rs. 130,000."’ 

Khan-i-Jahan was in charge of the city and fort of Agra and of the 
whole district. But after the rainy season, when Jahangir started on a 
hunting expedition for Kashmir, he took Kh an-i-Jahan with him and 
entrusted his work to La^kar Khan, who had recently come from the 
Deccan.*' 

In 1029 A.H. (1620 A.D.) Khan-i-Jahan Lodi fell ill due to excessive 
drinking and from that time onwards he gave it up.'^ While Kh an-i-Jahan 
was in Kashmir with Jahangir the latter gave him ‘ Inch,’” a beautiful 
village in Kashmir. Kh an-i-Jahan entertained the king and presented 


1. CS. 'The Tdrihh Klldfi-i-Jahani, BK., No. 520. fol. 34 ><l 

2. Ci. Rt)gers -The Tuzuk-i-Iahant^iri, vol. 1, p. 290. 

3. C1‘. Ibid., vol., I, p. 2(}Q. 

4. Cf. Ibid., vol. 1, p. 290. 

5. Cf. Ibtd., vol. II, p. 80. 

6. Cf. Ibid., vol. n, p. 81. 

7. Cf, Ibid., vol. 11 , p. 1O5. 

S. Cf. Ibid., vol. 11 p. 172. 

1 his * Inch ’ may Ixr ‘ \'^each ’ l\iri^aiia ol Stein 190-9 1. 
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gifts to him. Jahangir says, ” I chose a trifle in order to please him."^ 

In 1620 A.D., when the Persians threatened Qandahar, Khan-i-Jahan 
was appointed governor of Multan and the emperor bestowed on him 
precious gifts of honour. Sayyid Hizabr Khan was raised to tlje position 
of 500 personnel and 200 horse and ordered to follow him. Md. Shafi' 
was appointed Bakhshi and newswriter to the Subah of Multan and Ray 
Bhawal was made head of the artillery. During his governorship 
Qandahar was besieged by bhah ‘Abbas of Persia in 1622 A.D. He 

reported the matter to Jahangir who was in Kashmir at that time. 

Jahangir and Nur Jahan quitted the place immediately and began to 
make preparations for the campaign. The emperor sent Kjiwaja 
Abul Hasan, the Diwan, andSadiq Khan the Bakhshi, in advance to Lahore 
to collect the royal force there and to proceed to Multan. Khan-i -Jahan 
got instructions not to face the enemy before the arrival of the 
reinforcements under Shahryar.'*^ Many of the Deccan Amirs were sent to 
his help. Asalat Khan, son of Khan-i- Tahan was promoted to the rank of 
2000 and 1000 horse.'^ Shah ‘Abbas captured Qandahar after a siege of 
40 days. Prince Khurram was appointed to reconquer Qandahar and 
fGian-i-Jahan was ordered to make arrangements at Multan for the 
expedition. It is said that many A fgh ans from near Qandahar came to 
him at Multan and declared their desire to serve under Khan-i- Tahan 
on condition that every horseman and each foot soldier would be paid 
five tankas and two tankas respectively. They were ready to supply 
the Mu gh al force with corn at 5 seers a rupee and to conquer the 
countries for them. But Kh an-i -Tahan refused their assistance on the 
ground that their attachment to him would not be liked by Jahangir.^ 
In the meantime matters changed and the imperial plan was frustrated 
by the refusal of Shah Jahan to go on that expedition. He_ suspected 
that during his ab.sence from the capital, Nur Jahan and Asaf Khan 
would do their best to pu.sh the claims of Shahryar for the throne. 

Mu‘iz-al-Mulk was sent to Multan to call Khan-i-Tahan. He came 
back with the son of Khan-i-Tahan Lodi, namely Asalat Khan and 
informed the king that he was seriously ill. Nawwab Samsamu’d-Dawlah 
Shah Nawaz Khan, the author of the Ma'athir-al-Umara says that 
Jahangir ordered Khan-i-Tahan Lodi several times to return from Multan 
but he did not do so. So the king himself wrote adding the curious 
remark that even Sher Khan Sur in spite of his enmity would, after so 
many requests, have obeyed.’ The delay was due to his serious illness. 
On his recovery he came from Multan, paid homage to the king and 
presented 1000 gold coins and a ruby of the value of Rs. 10,000, a pearl 


1. Cf. Rogers — The Tu:^:uk-i’]a}ian^xr\, vol. II, p. 172. 

2. Ibid., vol. 11, pp. 233-34- 

3. Ibxdj, vol. II, p, 245. 

4 . Cf. The Ma* dihir-aUUmara, voL I, p. 720. 

5. Cf. Ibid., vol. I, p. 720. 
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and other jewels. Khan-i-Tahan was appointed the commandant of the 
fort of Agra and placed in charge of the treasury. 

In 1623 A.D. the villagers and cultivators on the other side of the 
Jumna ntar Mathura had taken to plundering. Kh^-i-Jahan was sent 
to chastise them. He cros.sed the river and made a hot attack on them 
Many of them were slaughtered : their women and children were taken 
prisoners and much booty fell in his hands. 

When Prince Khurram rebelled against his father, fled to the east 
and marched up to the border of Orissa in 1624 A.D., Prince Parwiz 
and Mahabat Khan were ordered to make provision for the security of 
the Deccati and then march tcjwards Allahabad and Bihar .so that if the 
governor of Bengal was unable to prevent the advance of the rebel prince, 
they might be there to oppose him. Khan-i-Tahan was ordered to proceed 
to Agra to watch the turn of affairs and to act as the occasion might require.^ 
On the death of Kfi an-i-A'zam, Khan -i-Jahan was appointed the governor 
of Gujerat. When Mahabat Kh an was appointed the governor of Bengal, 
he acted as the vakil of Prir.ee Parwiz, whom he joined at Burhanpur.* 
Kh an-i-Jahan informed Jahangir that ‘Abdullah Khan had abandoned 
Shah Jahan and forwarded Shah Jahan’s letters of submission to Jahangir, 
who granted hiiL pardon. 

Prince Parwiz died at the age of 38 on the 6th Safar, 1035 A.H. (the 
28th October, 1625 A.D.). Jahangir was very deeply grieved by the 
death of his son and appointed Khan-i-Jahan the sole authority over the 
Deccan affairs. Ya'qub Kh aji Habshi. who was second to Malik Ambar 
in the Deccan, sent a letter of submission to Kh an-i-Tahan. who assured 
him of safety and sent his officers to bring him to Burhanpur. Murtada 
Nizam-al-Mulk II in alliance with Path Khan . son of Malik Ambar 
appointed Hamid Kh an . an Abyssinian slave, his commander-in-chief 
and took hostile measures against the Mughals. Khan-i-Jahan placed 
Lashkar Khan in charge of Burlianpur and marched to Khirki to frustrate 
Hamid Khan’s attempt. Hamid Khan persuaded him to accept three lacs 
of huns as annual tribute and in return to cede all the conquered country 
of the Balaghat as far as the forire.ss of y\hmadnagar, to Nizam-al-Mulk. 
The revenue of the Balaghat country amounted to 55 crorcs of ‘ dams.' 
He considered it advantageous for the state to make peace with the 
Dcccanis who were not easy to conquer. It is said that he thought it 

g rudent to win over Nizam-al-Mulk to his side by this act of kindness. 

ut Nawwab Samsamu'd-Dawla remarked that the stigma of a bad name 
remained with him.^ Jahangir remarks “Shame upon this faithless man, 
who forgot his duty and bartered away such a territory for three lacs of 


1. Cf. Rogers - The Tuzuk-i-Jahdngiri, vol. II, pp. 294-95 ; and the Iqbal Namah-i-Jahangiri, Elliot, 
VI, p. 408. 

2. Cf. The Ma’dliir-fll-Umara, vol. I. p. 721 ; and the Iqbal Namah-Jahangiri, Elliot, VI p. 418. 

3 . Ibid. 
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hurts !"^ However, KhSln-i-Tahan ordered the commandants of the 
various forts in the territory of the Balaghat, to evacuate their posts for 
the agents of Nizam-aJ-Mulk and repair to Burhanpur. Most of them 
complied with the order and withdrew to the Deccan capital ; but 
Sipahdar Khan, the commandant of Ahmadnagar refused and boldly 
replied to the agent of Nizam-al-Mulk “ Take possession of the country ; 
for it belongs to you ; but I will not surrender the fort without a royal 
farman.”* 

During this time Mahabat Kh an rebelled, fled from the court and 
joined Shah Jahan at Junar.^ Jahangir bestowed his title “ sipahsalari 
on Khan-i-Tahan.* Soon after Jahangir died on October 28, 1627 A.D. 
and his descendants began to fight for the throne of Delhi. On getting 
information of his father’s death $h^ Jahan, being in no position to 
force his way through the government of Khan-i-Tahan who refused to 
follow him, made a detour through Ahmadabad (Gujerat) and Ajmir 
(Mewar) and came to Agra and ascended the throne on the ist 
Jamadi-al-thani, 1040 A.H. (the 31st July, 1630 A.D.). He had before his 
accession sent Nii^ar Khan to Khan-i-Tahan with the news that he was 
confirmed in the governorship of the Deccan. But Khan-i-Jahan sent 
back Nifljar Khan without any definite reply because* he believed that 
Shahrvar or Dawar Ba khsh was more likely ultimately to succeed- 
Besides he was told by Darya Khan RohilaandFadil Khan, the dewan of 
the Deccan that as Dawar Ba khsh had been declared emperor by the 
army and Shahrvar. the son-in-law of Nur Jahan declared himself 
emperor at Lahore, Khan-i-Tahan should also aim at the crown, because 
he was a man of great power and would find numerous and strong 
adherents. He did not take the side of any prince in the contest. He 
tried to gain power and waited for the final result of the contest. 

During the interval of three years between the death of Jahangir 
and the accession of Shah Jahan, Khan-i-Tah^ taking advantage of his 
position as governor of the Deccan, and of his having numerous adherents, 
left a small force at Burhanpur under the command of one of his relatives, 
Sikandar Dotani, and proceeded with a large force to Mandu with the 
intention of taking possession of M^wa, which was governed by Mir 
‘Abd-al-Razzaq Muzaffar Khan. He got what he wanted. But when 
the news of Shah Jahan's accession to the throne became known to all, 
he was abandoned by some of his Rajput supporters, namely Raja Gaj 
Singh, Raja Jai Singh and other distinguished officers.® Many chiefs 

1. The Iqbal Ndmah-i-Jahangiri, Elliot, VI. p. 434. Khafi Kh&n says the bribe offered was six lacs of 
pagcxlas. Muntakh^bul LAib&b, p. 41 1. 
a. The Iqbdl Ndmah-i-Jahangiri, Elliot, VI, p. 434* 

3. The Ma*dtbir-al-Umara, vol. I, p. 721. 56 miles north of Poona Town. (Cf. Imperial Gazetteer, vol, 
XIV, p. 239). 

4. Ibid,, vol. I, p. 722. 

5. The Padsbdh Nama, (Elliot, VII, p.' 8). 
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wanted to supp<)rt him, but finding him unwilling, deserted him.’ The 
{proclamation of Dawar Ba khsh proved to be only stratagem adopted by 
Asaf Khan in favour of Shah Jahan. Khan-i-Tahan repented for his 
relraciory c'(>nduci wlwn he was informed of the death of Shahryar, the 
imprisonment of Nur Jahan, the murder of Dawar Ba khsh and finally 
the accession of Shah Jahan to the throne of Delhi. 

When Shah Jahan heard how JChan-i-Fahan Lodi had humiliated 
his messenger Nithar Khan, he sent IVlah.abat Khan and his son 
ghan-i-Zaman, the governor of Malwa to punish the refractory governor 
of the Deccan. Khan-i-fal,an in the meanwhile w'rote a letter to Shah 
Jahan humbly explaining how difficult it was to support him against 
the will of Jaiiangir and Nur Jahan, w'ho had re.solved to place Shahryar 
on the throne. But now that his accession was an accomplished fact 
he did not hesitate to obey his commands. He was thus pardoned, 
confirmed in the governorship of the Deccan and ordered to return at 
once to Burhanpur.^ He was directed to recover the country. The 
result was that he was recalled to the capital and replaced by Mahabat 
jKhan. He was ai^pointed to the governorship of Malwa. Dow says that 
Shah Jahan was not sincere in his pardon which he promised to 
JChan-i-Jahan. His pride revolted at the indignities offered him by Lodi 
and he resolved to punish him^ at the proper time. 

In the second year of the reign, when Kh an-i-Tahan. after chastising 
Jujhar bingh, came to Agra, he was treated by the emperor with cold 
{lolitcncss. The cm{X'ror remarked on the strong contingent, which he 
had brought with him to the capital and told him not to keep so much 
force under him. Several parganas of his jagirs were taken away from him 
and given to others.^ But ‘Abdul Hamid Lahori says otherwise : “ The 
emperor |?aid little heed to the reports and observations about his 
improper conduct, and for eight months passed no censure upon him. 
He still continued moody and discontented, and ready to listen to the 
incitements and suggestions of mi.schievous men.”^ Though he was 
subjected to no punishment beyond the loss of office, yet for a great general 
and brave man it was more than a punishment that he was deprived of 
his power and force and disparaging remarks were freely made against 
him by the courtiers. This made him moody and discontented and he 
found no pleasure in the life of the court. One night Mirza Lashkari. 
son of MuHtlis IGian told the son of Kh an-i-Tahan that they would be 
imprisoned in a day or two.^ Khan -i- Jahan shut himself up with his 
sons and 2000 Afghan adherents in his quarters. Shah Jahan asked 

1. The Ma'dihir^al-Unuira, vol. I, p. 723, 

2. L6cli Xk'as left in possession of the government of Mklw'Xi (Ma'dthir-al-Umara, vol. 1 / 
P* 723). 

3. Dow — I !i<f nry of vol. Ill, p. 130 

4. 'I'hc vol. 1. p. 723. 

Klliot — History of Imiui, vol. \ ll, p. 8. 
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A§af Khan the reason of Khan-i-Tahan's absence from the court. Islam 
Khan was sent to him to inquire. Khan-i-Jahan begged for a letter of 
safety as he suspected the emperor’s displeasure. Shah Jahan issued 
him the letter of assurance and Khan-i-Jahan visited the court. A§af 
Kh^ tried to console him but nothing served to allay his Suspicions. 
“ His friends at court, however, acquainted him with the fact that there 
was a resolution formed against his life, and he resolved to make his 
escape, or to die in the attempt.’’^ The rumours of his intended arrest 
upset his equanimity and forced him to leave Agra after eight months. 
In October, 1629 A.D. Asaf Kh an, the father-in-law of the emperor, 
informed Shah Jahan that Khan-i-Tahan was preparing to liy. Shah 
Jahan, who was not inclined to go back on his promise of forgivenes.s, 
decided to wait on events.^ On the night of the 27th $afar, 1039 A.H. 
(the 7th October, 1629 A.D.) Khan-i-Tahan collected all his troops, placed 
his women-folk in the centre on elephants and rushed through the city 
with his kettle-drums beating, accompanied by twelve of his sons, his 
nephew Bahadur and 2000 veteran Afghans. When passing through 
the Hatyapul Gate, he humbly exclaimed, “ O God, Thou knowest that 
I fly for the safety of my honour ; rebellion is not my intention.”’’’ The 
same night the emperor ordered Khwaja Abul Hasan to pursue the 
fugitive. He started next morning. Khan-i-Tahan was stopped by the 
swollen river Chumbal. He could not swim across the stteam, and all 
the boats had been carried down by the current. In the midst of his 
anxiety he was overtaken by the vanguard of the Mu gh al force in the 
vicinity of Dholpur, 35 miles from Agra. The A fgh ans posted them.selves 
on the rugged and difficult ground on the bank of the river and resolved 
upon battle. A fierce engagement took place in which his sons Husain 
and ‘Azmat and son-in-law Shams with his two brothers, Muhammad 
and Mahmud, the grandsons of ‘Alam Khan Lodi and sixty chief 
adherents (like Bhikan Khan Quraishi) were killed.^ Khan-i-Jahan L6di 
also inflicted much loss on the Mughals. Raja Pirti Singh Rahtor and 
Khan-i-Tah^ were engaged in a hand-to-hand contest and separated 
after inflicting wounds upon each other. He thought it safe to escape. 
Placing his wives and daughters on elephants, entrusted to .some of his 
favourite servants, and with his two sons and a few followers he plunged 
into the swollen river and managed to cross it. Many horses and baggage 
fell into the hands of the royal forces.^ 

The Mu gh al vanguard did not, at first, venture to follow the 
fugitives, but when they were joined by the main body under Khwaja 
Abul Hasan, they collected boats and renewed the pursuit next day. 

1. Dow, Alexander — History of Hindustan, vol. Ill, p. 132. 

2. "Fhc Ma*dthir-al-Umara, vol. 1, p. 724. 

3. Ibid, p. 725- 

4. ibid. 

5. Cf. The Padshah Natnah, Elliot, vol VIl, p. 9. 
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While the pursuers were collecting boats, Khan-i-Jahan got sufficient 
time to evade imperial forces under Bikramajit, the eldest son of Jujhar 
Singh. He was then able to make his way through Gundel-Khand into- 
the wild and woody country of Gondwana, whence he escaped to the 
country of his old ally, Burhan Nizani-al-Mulk. Here he was joined by 
Sikandar Dotani and Bahlul Khan, jagirdar of Balapur. He was received 
warmly by Nizam-al-Mulk, who placed him in charge of the pargana of 
Bir,* gave him money for expenses and nominally assigned to him some 
land belonging to the Mugh^ls with instructions to conquer them. 

The emperor expressed great uneasiness at the escape of 
Khan-i-Jahan and said, “ If Bilcramajit had not thus connived at his 
escape, he would have been either taken prisoner or killed. The serious 
nature of the situation was not lost upon Shah Jahan who realized that if 
KbSn-i-Jahan succeeded in forming a confederacy of the southern powers 
and himself took the lead of their combined armies, it would be difficult 
to retain the southern provinces of the empire. In dealing with the rebel 
Afghans. Shah Jahan had to take account of the three southern kingdoms 
of Ahrnadnagar, Bijapur and Golkunda, which, though jealous of each 
other, could on occasion form alliances to repel the Mughals. Experience 
had also shown that the Marathas, whose leader was Jadu Rai at that 
time could not .safely be neglected. Things now took such a .serious 
turn that the emperor not only sent his best available troops but also 
started to take the field in person at the head of a great army in 
Rabi‘-aI-Awwal, 1039 A.H. (October, 1629). Shah Jahan halted at 
Burhanpur and divided his army into three detachments — one under 
Khwaja Abul Hasan was despatched to Dhulia® to command the route 
for supplies from Gujerat and to threaten Ahrnadnagar from the north- 
west, while the main force was concentrated at Dewalgaon in the south 
of Berar ready to attack from the north-east. A third detachment was. 
sent towards Telingana, north of Hyderabad State. 

Dow says, “ The sudden arrival of the emperor with such great force 
was, however, premature for the affairs of Lodi. He had not yet been 
able to unite the armies of his allies, nor to raise a sufficient force of his 
own. The terror of the imperial army had made each prince unwilling 
to quit his own dominions lest they should become the theatre of invasion 
and war. They saw the storm gathering, but they knew not where it was 
to break; and when they wereafraid of all quarters, they took no effectual 
means for defence. They w^ere, besides, divided in their counsels. Ancient 
jealousies and recent injuries were remembered, while the good of the 
whole was forgotten. Distrust prevailed, indecision and terror follow'ed 
and the unfortunate Lodi, in spite of his activity, his zeal and abilities,. 


1. Situated in Hyderabad State, (Cf. Imperial Gazetteer^ vol. VI H, p. 23Q). 

2- Cf, The Padsliah Namah, Elliot, vol. VII, p. 10. 

3. District Khaudesh. .I^ombay. It is siiuatcii 35 miles north of ChalisRaon in 20*" 54' N. and 74® 47' 
(Cl. Impii'ial CuitcfttYr, vol. XI, p. 337). 
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found but small ground on which he could rest his hopes. 

When Khan-i-Tahan was at Rajauri near the town of Bir (Hyderabad 
State), he sent his men to collect revenue, a difficult task because of 
the famine which had broken out seriously in Gujerat and thje Deccan. 
He was expecting help from Muqarrib Khan, commander of the 
Ahmadnagar force at Jalna, east of Aurangabad. Khan-i-Jahan pa.ssed 
the rainy season at Rajauri. At the close of the rains A'zam Khan started 
from Dewalganw about 6o miles south of Burhanpur, to attack 
Khan-i-Tahan before the arrival of reinforcements from 2 s 4 uqarrib Khan 
who had left Jalna (Aurangabad) for Dharwar**^ in the Balaghat cast of 
Ahmadnagar. A'zam Khan, crossing the Ban Ganga river reached 
Pipalnir, 12 miles from Bir and instructed Saf Shikan Khan Razwi, the 
commandant of the fort of Bir “ to manouvre his force on Kh an-i-fahan’s 
flank, so that he might think this small force to be the whole of the royal 
army, and refrain from moving away. Saf Shikan did accordingly and 
‘Aziz, son of Khan-i-Tahan advanced to attack him but seeing the royal 
force approaching under the generalship of A'zam Khan fell back in 
disorder to his father, who finding his retreat cut olf, made up his mind 
to make a stand. He sent away the elephant litter with his women-folk 
towards the north-west to Siu-Ganw, about 40 miles north-east of 
Ahmadnagar and rallied his troops. He sent his nephew Bahadur Khan 
Lodi against one of the smaller Mughal detachments under Bahadur Khan 
Rohila. A desperate struggle followed in which the Mughal s were first 
put into confusion but were reinforced by small detachments — led by 
Muslim and Hindu chiefs — Raja Bihar Singh Bundela, Raia Jai Singh 
Bipahsalar Khan, etc. No less than six chiefs of rank including Bahadur 
Khan Rohila fell on the imperial side. After a preliminary success, the 
Afghans lost heart on the approach of the main Mughal force under 
A'zam Khan and fled from the battlefield. ‘Abdul Hamid Lahori 
recognizing the chivalry of the A fgh ans says, “ At this time, when many 
of the imperial officers had fallen, and the result seemed doubtful, the 
favour of heaven fell upon the royal forces.”^ In the fli^t Bahadur Khan 
was wounded and killed by Paras Ram, a servant of Raja Bihar Singh. 
His head was set up over the gates of Bir as a warning to others. As the 
Mughals were tired of the long journey, they pursued the Afghans only 
for 6 miles on that day and killed many of them. Khan-i-Tahan escaped 
with his ladies and a few followers. He hastened north to Baidapur, 25 
miles west of Aurangabad passing through Siu-Ganw in the hope of 
taking refuge at Daulatabad. Darya Khan joined him on the way.® 
A'zam Kh an sent a detachment in pursuit of the fugitive before lie 
followed with his main force of 20,000 horse. Darwesh Muhammad with 

1. Dow's History of Hindustan, vol. Ill, p. 138. 

2. Situated in 15® 27' N. and 75® i' E. Bombay. (Imperial Gazetteer, vol. XI, p. 315). 

3. The Padsha Mama, Elliot, VII., p. 13. 

Ibid. 

5* The Ma! d^ir-aUUmara, vol. I, p, 728. 
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a party of pursuers captured the female elephant, left behind by the 
ladies of Khan-i-Jahan and made a number of Afghans and their women 
prisrmers. Kh^-i-lahan came to Daulatabad, where he was asked by 
his men tp assume kingship, but he refused to do so at such a critical 
moment. At this Bahlul and Sikandar deserted him.^ 

The resourceful general A'zam Khan proved more than a match 
for Kh an-i-Tahan, who was driven from place to place round Daulatabad 
till his Maratha and Muslim supporters left him in despair. 

^ahji Bhonsla withdrew his Maratha support from Ahmadnagar 
after the murder of his father-in-law Jadu Rai and offered his services to 
A‘zan\ Kh an. Nizam §hah shut himself up in the fort of Daulatabad. 
The affairs of Nizam Shah were desperate. He applied for peace. He 
was asked to hand over the rebel and so Khan-i-Jahan was afraid that 
expediency would get the better of friendship. Khan-i-Tahan attempted 
a diversion by sending his best general Darya Khan with looo men 
north-west to make raid on Andol, Dharan-Ganw, about 25 miles east of 
Chandor^ and north-west of Aurangabad. The scarcity of provisions 
v.as increased by the presence of troops round about Daulatabad. On 
the approach of ‘Abdullah Kh an with a Mughal force, Darya Khan 
turned back to the Balaghat. A'zam jOian finding food and fodder scarce 
about Daulatabad marched with Shahii Bhonsla towards Dharur to 
chastise Muqarrib Khan and BahlCil and they were driven out to 
Daulatabad via Bir. 

Overwhelmed by the defeat of his allies, the destruction of the 
country, the calamities of faniine and pestilence and insecure position, 
Khan-i-Tahan in concert with his chief adherents Darya Khan. Ajmal 
Khan Tarin and Sadar Khan and his remaining sons resolved to escape 
to the Punjab in the hope of obtaining some help from the disaffected 
north-western AfghSn tribes, who were at that time up in arms. With 
this intention he left Daulatabad for Malwa and crossing the Narbada 
reached the outskirts of Ujjain. But the emperor, having anticipated 
such a movement on the part of the rebel, had taken the necessary 
precautions and sent detachments chiefly under ‘Abdullah Khan and 
Muzaffar Khan Barha to guard the routes. They went on pursuing the 
fugitives from place to place including spots like Dibalpur, Ujjain, 
Mandisor, etc., in Malwa and the mountain passes. Therefore 
Khan-i-Tahan was not able to reach that country and turned right from 
Siron where he seized fifty imperial elephants and proceeded to 
Bundelkhand in the hope of receiving help from his old friend 
Bikramajit. When he had received timely warning from Shah Jahan 
he instead of assisting him opposed his further march. A strong 
engagement followed on the 17th Jamadi-al-thani, 1040 A.H. (the 12th 
December, 1630 A.D.) in which four hundred Afghans including Darya. 

1. The Sfii'iJtbir-al-i/mcint. vol. 1, p. 72S. 

20'' 20' \ , 74'' 15' hast. (Ct\ Impi’iKil OacctUrr, vol. X, p. i(>h'. 
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Khin and two hundred Bundelas were killed, Bikramajit was handsomely 
rewarded for his services and was entitled Jagraj. 

Kh an-i-Jahan fled, but it was to accumulate misery. He was greatly 
distressed by the death of Darya Khan. He was followed closely by the 
royal force under Muzaffar Khan. On their approach he sent off some 
of his wounded Afghans with the little baggage that was left and himself 
prepared to face the enemy in the country of Bhander (north-east of 
Jhansi). In the sharp contest that followed many fell on both sides. 
Khan-i-Tahan Lodi was wounded and his son Mahmud was killed. He 
fled to Kalinjar. His twenty elephants fell in the hands of the Mughal 
force. He was attacked by Sayyid Ahmad, the commandant of Kalinjar 
fort. Many Afghans were killed. Khan-i-Tahan's son Hasan and 22 
imperial elephants which the Afghans had captured at Sironj fell into 
the enemy’s hand. 

Khan-i-Tahan escaped and traversing about 20 ‘ kos ' reached that 
day the pool of Sahimda, north of Kalinjar on the dver Ken.^ Foiled 
in his attempt to escape to a safer place and having lost his relations and 
friends in battle, he resolved to make his last stand there against the 
Mughals. commanded by Muzaffar Khan and ‘Abdullah Khan. He 
addressed in a pathetic speech his remaining followers and asked them to 
make off as best as they could. A few determined to stay but many fled. 
He was overtaken by the advanced Mughal forces under Madhu Singh. 
Men who live violently, vividly and emotionally often die suddenly. 
Khan-i-Tahan alighted from his horse and fought desperately. In 
the midst of the contest Madhu Singh pierced him with a spear and 
before Muzaffar Khan’s approach he cut Khan-i-Jahan and his dear 
sons ‘Aziz and Ajmal Khm Tarin and Sadar Khan to pieces. Their heads 
were sent to the emperor at Burhanpur. “ The heads of the rebels were 
placed over the gate of the fort.”® Khan-i-Tahan’s head was buried in 
his father’s grave at the order of the emperor and the following line 
indicates the date of this event® 

ju«l ji U ^ dT aS" 

Kh an-i-Tahan’s son Farid was arrested and imprisoned. Another of 
his sons Jan-i-Jahan fled and took refuge in Sahendra with the mother of 
Bahadur Khan. He was brought to court and imprisoned. ‘Alam and 
Ahmad had fled, and went after some time to the court. ” But none of 
his sons ever prospered.”^ ‘Abdullah and Muzaffar Khan got favours 
and honours for their services. 

1. See Blochman — ^Ain-i-Akbari, voL I, p. 505. 

2. Cf. The Padshah Nama — Elliot, voL VII, p. 22. 

3. Cf. The Ma'dihir-al-Umarat voJ. I, p. 730. 

4. For his other sons see Blochman's Ain-i-Akbarit p. 569. and for his family see the Tdribh 
jf<Chd n^i-Jahdni» BK., MS., No. 529, foil. 345-3486 and RASB, MS., No. loi foil. 164^1-1656. 

F— 11 
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Thus ended the career of this brave Afghan soldier who had for three 
years strenuously defied the royal efforts to subdue him. 


S. M. Imamuddin. 


Beales* Oriental Hiof^raphical Dictionary, p. 151: and Bevridge — The fuzuk^i-Jahanpri, voi. 
68» 152 and 154. 

Bevridge* ' The Tuzuk-i-Jatulnfyiri, voL II, p. and the Padshah Nama, I. Part II., p, 349. 

3, Cf- The Tucuk-hJahJngiri (Rogers), vol. I, p. 89. 





A HISTORY OF BAHRAM SHAH OF GHAZNIN 

{Continued from p. 91, 'Islamic Culture’ Jan. & Apr. issue, 1949) 


(13) Bahram versus the Ghurides 

T he Gh urides claimed their descent from the cruel Dahhak, who 
was killed by Farldun. Their first Muslim ancestor was Shansab 
(hence they are called the Shansabaniva rulers) who had been 
converted to Islam by Hadrat ‘Ali, the fourth Caliph. He occupied 
Ghur^ and his descendants ruled there uninterruptedly, till the Ghuride 
ruler Muhammad b. Suri manifested a refractory spirit and refused 
allegiance to Mahmud Ghaznawi. who captured him and appointed his 
son Abu ‘Ali in his place. After him his nephew (brother's son) ‘Abbas 
b. Shith ruled over Gh ur and revolted against Ibrahim, the grandson of 
Mahmud. Ibrahim captured him and appointed his son Muhammad in 
his stead, who was later succeeded by his son Qutbu’d-Din IHasan. His 
son ‘Izzu’d-Din Husain, who had been to India for trade, returned to 
Ghaznin after his escape from storms. Mas'ud III (son of Ibrahim) liked 
him very much and he made him his vassal at Ghur. This Husain* 
had seven sons and with them Bahram Shah was engaged both in peace 
and in wars. The eldest son was FaHiru'd-Din Mas'ud, who ruled over 
Tukharistan (capital Bamiyan), apparently after 51 i/i 117/18, when 
Bahram had shut himself up at the time of his brother Arslan's attack. 
The second son Qutbu’d-Din Muhammad became the ruler of Ghur 
province (capital Firuzkoh) and was the first Ghuride to take for himself 

I. From Raudatu§-{Jafa (igi5» vol. IV, p. 36.) wc know that Sha^nsab had obtained a written order 
from Hadrat ‘All to occupy Ghur and that order was preserved by his dynasty till the time of Bahr^ 
SaSih of Ghaznin. 

2. There is much difference of opinion about the correct name of this ruler and also about that of his 
son ‘Alau‘d-Dln Husain. Even Professor Browne calls this ruler as Jiasan and not Husain (vide J. R. A. S. 
Oct. 1902, p. 852 and its note). But, in fact, both were Husain : — 

(a) Niz^I ‘Arudh the court-poet of ‘Alau'd-Din Husain, calls him Husain, the son of Husain, in 
his MaqSila II, story I. 

(b) *Alau'd-Din himself gives these names in his own verses which we quote here but will discuss later* 

^^9,. I ^ cr* ^ y ^ b J' 

^ I aAj ^ ^ ^cy***^ yn ^ ^ 

For full details about these names see my essay in the Ma'arif, July,* 1940. 
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the title of Maliku'i-Jibal or " the King of the Mountains." This prince 
had, according to Ibn- Khaldun (Tr., vol. VIIT, p. i), favoured (not 
actually helped with forces) Arslan against his brother Bahram. In spite 
of this enmity, Bahram gave his daughter to this prince, most probably, to 
strengthen their nrutual relations.* 

From Firi§hta (p. 55) and Suhh-i-Sddiq (Bkp. MS., vol. HI, f. 1112b) 
we learn that Qulbu’d-Dln Muhammad, having made himself secure 
at Firuzkoh, desired to take Ghiiznin and when Bahram knew of his 
intentions he (Bahram) invited him there. But Ibn-Athir (vol. XI, p. 51.) 
says that Muhammad b. Husain along with h 's staff (including his brother 
Saifu’d-Din Suri, cf. Firi§hta, p. 55), came to Ghaznin of his own accord, 
.showing that he was coming just to pay him obeisance, but in reality 
desiring to capture Ghaznin. There is still a different version® that 
Muhammad came to Ghaznin ar noyed with his brothers and that Bahram 
made him his courtier and it was then that he was married to the daughter 
of Bahram. At any rate, it was only after his admittance to Bahram’s 
court, as several historians have recorded, that one day Muhammad was 
found dead (of poison) and this was believed to have been done at the 
instigation of his father-in-law. 

(14) First capture of GfiAZNiN by the Ghurides 

Saifu'd-Din Suri,^ who had been on the personal staff of his poisoned 
brother, escaped from Ghaznin and returned to Firuzkoh. There he 
collected large hosts and along with his younger brothers Bahau’d-Din 
Sam and ‘Alau’d-Din Husain he started for Ghaznin to avenge the death 
of Qutbu’d-Din Muhammad. When Bahram Shah heard this he fled® 
to Karman,® a place between Ghaznin and India but in the dependency 
of Ghaznin itself. So, without any encounter, they occupied the capital 
in Jumada I, 543 (September, 1148).’ Then Saifu’d-Din Suri occupied 
the capital under the title of ‘‘ Sultan," the first Ghuride to assume such 
a title. 


1. For these details see Firijibta, pp, 54-55. 

2. Iba-KhaldOn (IV. vol. XIII, p. 2) gives the date of Muhammad's arrival at Ghaznin as 543/1x47-48 
and 1 think it would have l)ecn in the beginning of that year, because some months must have elapsed* 
after his death, for bringing fresh army from G h ur and then capturing Ghaznin in Jumada I of th* same 
year. Professor Browne (vol. II, p. 306) gives the date of his arrival as 12 years after 1135; i.e., A.D.i 147. 

3. Daulat-i-Ghaznawiya, p, 389, 11. 6-7. 

4. In the India Office MS., No, 931, Sayyid l^asan's verses have " Shurl "instead of " Suri : " so also in 
Ibn KhaldQn (ibid.). 

5. ’fhe writer of 5 ubh-i-Sadiq| (Bkp. MS., vol. Ill, f. 1112b) says that BahrSm had gone to India 
when (in his absence) SQrl occupied Ghaznin. 

6 . The writer of Mu'jamu'l-Buldan (vol. IV, p. 266) says : — 

(( - j 

In Elliot's History, vol. II. p. 221, the footnote reads : — 

" (This) Karmdn is in the Bangash country, between Kdb il and Banu." 

It was, however, inhabited by the Afjjhans, as Firighta (p, 50) and Ibn-AthIr (vol. XI, p. 62) say. 

7. For these dates and details see Ibn-Albir (vol. XI, p. 51) and Firighta (pp. 50, 55) respectively. 
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(15) Recapture of Ghaznin by 3ahram 


When Suri found himself secure on the throne of Ghaznin he sent 
back his younger brothers and faithful courtiers to Firuzkoh. ,He treated 
the people of Ghaznin with consideration and trusted them, but they, 
on the other hand, did not like him in place of their own old ruler Bahram. 
In this connection we shall give a summary of the statement given in the 
Tabaqdt-i-Ndsiri (Raverty, pp. 440-445): 

When storms of snow and excessive cold set in, and the roads and 
passes of Ghur were blocked by snow* and the people of Glt aznin 
were aware that it was impossible for the troops or succour to reach 
Ghaznin from the side of Ghur, they despatched letters, secretly to 
Bahram Shah, saying, “ throughout the entire city and parts around, 
only a handful of the forces of Gh ur remained with Suri, the remaining 
were the servants of the Mahmudi dynasty. It behoveth the Sultan 
(Bahram) not to let the opportunity slip and he should repair to 
Gh aznin with all possible haste.” Bahram Shah, accordingly, marched 
from the .side of India (Karman) and unexpectedly made a night attack 
upon Suri, who, along with his vizier Sayyid Majdu’d-Din Musawi and a 
few Gh urides. fled away, till he was captured in the precincts of Sang-i- 
Surakh (the Perforated Rock- tiear the Helmand river), after a short 
encounter. After all possible insults Suri and his vizier were gibbeted 
at Pul-i-Yak Taq (the One-Arch Bridge) and hung therefrom. 

Here we quote verses from a panegyric of Sayyid Hasan, giving some 
very important and hitherto-unknown details about this event 

J-9ji ui " • ^ ^ aJisk 1 j Ji U T (jjT jjjj T 

jjjj .d'Ail ijj Cr^Jj vJ - ^ 

jjj j A J J -r-Aj jjj AfJ j JU 

^ A L, (34 4.^...^ lev 

jjil -Cioyi (Jj.5 j Ar“J3»- 3f- 

Jjoj ijy ajJjj ejlj J <q aj 


^ Lc. j' ji 

j».\ J .1 £l_ I ^ b L^- ^ J ^ o-eaf* Aea I 

^'r- I aJ J ai L» Ai aJ aa^ji^ aL«.^ J ^ aa^alvS < ae^ ^ IL* 1 a*fli 

I At A»ji (yjoy^A; 

Olf-l" O llai.., ei4* casei' A) a-# i J 4 aT O by Ob^Jr^ >S j ^ ■‘A ^ AXviy 

ja cait) jT jy A jinj ^ 


i. This victor>-, as v.e shall know, was effected on the 12th May, 1 149. when no snow was ex^.ted 
^o have been near Qha7.nln. thouglt it might have been towards Ghor, because of its very high altitude. 

F— 12 
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U' jl >5 J>*^' 

JjW ^ w““^ ^ iaiU. 

^^]dL ^4 Ja lT* l^j cA’j’ j' 

cr^jj^ j' '■^ ^ 

jy'j c-<U^ vTjy^ -L5' 31 a5^ 


j^L»» jl *^ . '*‘* 3 ^^j 6J ^ Jr 

j cJ O ^ ^ ^ 

J-> j,>^ ^2y. Oj «> o^’l jf 

J U.J<..^;--,J O-iAj J l3^ J 1“'^ 

j-tnnt-t jJ «Aj \ l.*I*<^^^j»» 

^ J jj 5 wI O j ^ j cS 3“*^ 


U^Ar* A' . ' . ' .. ^ 

I A ^ o ^ J L- jjj (“j-J 

J'^ A_»i^ Jijj C-tLw <0)1 j_jlio 

;jLlUil^j 3 U t^jii J v^j .5 oLjL 

I ^ •jj ! 1^ ^ V” ^ 

J a}jJJ\\.k^ Jjj 1 A>. 

A .Cw A L*i» ^J ^ •aJ I ^ 3 

l}^ ^ ‘ J ^ U' ^ J^. J J 

3)1^ -Ajjfc) Lt 

033 ^ ^ ^ 3 ^ ^ 

ij i J j-^ j,5^ 

-A-'*' O ^ (33^ J3^ O ^3j 

Ol:^j3 JUa^U'aT'o^^ (3Ui^ 

(J^ ^ <J^ CA—A Ai jl J jl 3 


These twenty-six verses contain the following important points ; 

(a) The nth and 15th verses show that Bahrain Shah, who had 
gone towards India and stayed at Kai'man — a place between Kabul 
and Ban u~ came back via Kabul to re-occupv Ghaznin. 

(h) From the verses 21 and 22 it is evident that Bahrain Shah had 
at hand the Indian armies, whose commander-in-chief was ‘All Abu 
Sihl and not Husain or Ibrahim ‘Alawi, as Ibn-Athir (vol. XI, p. 51) 
and I bn - Kh aldun (Tr. vol. XIII, p. 2) say. 

(c) We understand from the verses 1O-19 that Bahram Shah was in 
the centre of the army and his three sons (i) Samau’d-Daula Mas'ud 
(2) Mui'zzu’d-Daula Khusrau Shah and (3) Mu'inu’d-Daula 
Shahinshah were commanding various regiments. The poet praises 
Khusrau Shah for mace-wielding (verse 18), although we know from 
the Adahii l-Harb (p. 34) that he was skilled in spear and arrow. His 
title “ Muhzzu'd-Daula ” is certainly more authentic than 
“Mu'inu’d-Daula” (as given in the T<^baqdt — Raverty, p. in, 1 . 
15) or “ Zahlru’d-Daula ” (as given by Firishta, p. 52) 

(d) In the 20th ver.se a reference is made to Bahram’ s (1) vizier 
and (2) ambassador, whose names, as the poet says and as we shall 
see later, remind him of those of the holy Prophet. 

(e) II it is not an exaggeration, it is to be believed that Saifu’d-Din 
Suri was paraded round the city of Gh aznin on an ass, as the 8th verse 

1. India Office MS., No. 931, ff. 72a-75a. 

2. But on the same page, in line 12, it is Mu‘izzu'd-Daula. C/. Adabu'l-Harb, p. 52. 

12 * 
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shows and not on a mule, as Professor Browne says in his Literary 
History of Persia, vol. u, p. 306. 

(/) From the 12th and 13th verses it is clear that the two bodies 
{i.e., of Suri and his vizier Sayyid Majdu'd-Din Musawi ^ were 
gibbeted on an arch. The same poet again refers to it in a quatrain : — 
jlf- ..aL q jjt ^ O'jj j 


(g) The most important point is the exact date of this victory given 

in the 14th verse, i.e., the 2nd ofMuharram ^ 4- (vf j" a 

A.H. 544 (Thursday, the 12th of May, 1149). This exact day and date 
is not found in any history known so far. “* 

When Suri was hanged his head was sent by Bahram Shah to SultSn 
Sanjar who had then been at Ray with his nephew Mas'ud ® b. 
Muhammad b. Malik Shah (d. Rajab i, 547/October 13, 1152). On this 
occasion Fakhru’d-Din Khalid of Herat, a great Ruba'i-writer and a 
friend of Sanjar composed ® the following quatrain - 

» 

cJcjI j 


^3 jjl 


y 




» 

j*Lv y J ^ 


1. Ibn-Athir (XI, p. 51) calls him Sayyid Mahiyanl. In Muhammad YCiBuf’s • MuntaJd^abut* 
Tawarikh (Bkp. MS., f. 318a) he is named as Sayyid Majdu'd-Dln MOsS and he is said to have been seated 
on a camel. 

2. British Museum MS. No. 4514, f. 133 b. 

Ibn-Alblr (XI. p, 51), Ibn-Khaldun ( 1 >. XIII, p. 2) and the writer of §ubh-i'$adiq (III, f. 1112 b) 
give this date as Muharram 544, but it is not given in any history known so far. I'his day, according to the 
calendar, is Thursday, but it might have fcwn possibly a Triday. Sayyid fifasan, who gives this date 
was himself present at ph aznin on this occasion. From Lubabu'l-AlbSb (II, 287) we know tliat he had 
been amongst the grandees of the court of Suri and when he was captured by Bahram at this time and was 
to be punished by him, he improvised this quatrain : — 

iX) L J ^ aj 

Bahram then forgave and made him one of his courtiers. 

4. The date of this occasion a^y given in the R&hatu'§-§udOr (pp. 174-17O is 543, §ha‘b 3 in (December, 
X 148) which must be wrong, because the poet Sayyid Hasan could personally witness the murder of SOri 
in 544/1x49 and it was then only that Surl’s head could be sent to Sanjar at Ray. The writer of the 
Rahatu'§-Sudur (pp. 175-176) further commits mistake in saying that Sanjar fought with 'Alftu'd-Din 
Ghuri one year after the murder of Suri (i.e., according to him, in 544/1 149), because NizSlml 'Arfl^I, 
who was himself present in this battle, gives its date as 547/1152 in the last stories of his 3rd and 4th 
MaqSlas. Fasihi also gives this date in his Mujmal. See also Raverty's note on p. 348 of the Taoaqat. 

5. An elegy on his death was written by Sayyid Hasan in the form of a tarjl'-band and its repeated 

verse is : * ~ 

The writer of JJubh-i-Sadiq (III, f. 1020 b.) has been mistaken in thinking that this elegy had been 
written by that poet on the death of Mas'ud III of Ghaznin. 

6. India Office Catalogue of Persian MSS. II, p. 1070. It is in the RaLbatu*§- 5 ud 0 r (p. 175) that this 
quatrain has been assigned to the poet Farld-i-Katib, otherwise the following histories show that it 
belonged to Khalid : — 

Tarikh-i-GuzIda (HabTbganj) ; Raudatu'§»Safa (IV, p. 112); KhuIa?atu'l-Akbb2Lr (f. 2x8 b); 

Haft-Iqllm, lines 16-17 of f. 247 b (of No. 724 in Ethe's Catalogue of India Office,* I, p. 423). 
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In this quatrain “ SSm ” to whom allusion is made was Bahau’d-Din 
Sam, the brother of Suri and the father of Shihabu’d-Dm Muhammad 
Ghurl, the famous invader of India. This Bahau’d-Dln Sam, who started 
to take revenge for his “ martyred ” brothers Qutbu’d-Din Muhammad 
and Saifu’d-Dln Suri (apparently just on hearing the murder of the latter), 
died* of small-pox at Kidar a place in the territory of Gh ur- on his 
way to Gha/nin. 

(i6) Second Captuke oi GhaznIn bv the Ghurides 

On the death of Bahau’d-Din Sam his younger brother, Alau’d-Din 
Husain (later knrjwn as “ Jahan-Suz ” or the “ Brulemonde ”) ascended 
the throne of Ghur. He now thought of wreaking vengeance on Ghaznin. 
He composed a quatrain, which runs as follow's : - 

^ ■Jr' ^ ^ Ji ^ t 

With a firm determination he began to collect large armies from Gh ur 
and Ghurjistan and made all possible preparations. When he heard 
of his intention, Bahrain Shah, tin), began to collect large host.s both from 
Ghaznin and froOi India.'* At length ‘Alau’d-Din Husain moved from 
Ghur and BahiTim Shah led his troops through the district of Garmsir 
by way f)f Ruj^-I^aj (Arachosia) and Tikinabad and came to Zamln-i- 
Dawar.'* There ‘Alau’d-Din Husain had already reached, .so Bahram 
tiespatched envoys to him saying, “ Go back to Ghur and be content with 
your ancestral possessions ; you have not the strength to resist my forces, 
because I have brought 200 war-elephants and thou.sands of cavalry.” 
And ‘Alau’d-Din’s reply was, ‘‘ If you have brought elephants (fils) I have 
brought the kharfils (being the two warriors of Gh ur, 
the lather of /•>-*- o’- , and another ); but God 

knows, indeed, you are in the wrong in that you have put my two brothers 
to death, and I have not slain any person belonging to you. But have 

I. Fur these details see Firi^ita (p. 55) ai\d Raverly’s yabaqat (pp. 347“350). Raverty, in his note on 

p. 348, adds that Silrn, having seated Suri on the throne ot Qhiiznin, was on his way hack to Qhtir when 
he died ol inrtamn\ation of the brain (frenzy, according to some, a tumour or smalUpox, according to 
others). I think he died in the same year when Suri was killed, i.c., in 544/1149, because the quatrain* 
just cited above, shows that Sari's murder was followed soon by the death of this Sam. Hence the year 
S45 (1150) given in thc^^, \ j j (Bkp. MS., f. 163 b.) is not correct. 

,!. $ubh-i-§Adiq (III, f. 1112 b.). In YQsul's Muntakhab (f. 31K a) the ^second hemistich is 

^ O'— ^ ^ ^ . Hut the whole quatrain could lye found in (3 

(Kabul, 1315), p. 52. 

3. Although no history records that at this time Indian princes helped Bahram, yet a verse from a 
IKiem by 'Alin'd- Din Gh^tl on his subsequent victory says so. but 1 think the Indian forces, at lea.st, were 

with Bahrim. The verse is :b d ^ ^ b 

4. Flliot's history, vol, II. Oannsir — a narrow' tract of country in Sistan along the lower course of the 
Hindmand (Hclmand) Rukhkhaj- a dependency of Sistin, situated on the Helmand (p. 578). (Raverty 
says on p. 350 n. that it is a small tract of country in the district of Bust). Tikinibad is a large city of 
Garmsir, between ijtb'a^nln and Ghur (p- 57^), Bnd Dawar is on the ri^ht bank of the Helmand, 40 to 50 
miles to its west (p. 576). Firishta (page 55, 1 . 18) says that Diwar is in the pre^'incts of Ghur and a 
dc|;>endency of Qandhir. 
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you not heard, what the Almighty God sayvS (Qur’an, Bani Israil, 33) ? 

• 1 3 ^ •Xfii 

“And if any one is slain wrongfully, We have given his heir authority 
(to demand qi§as or to forgive) ; but let him not exceed the, bounds in 
the matter of taking life ; (for) he is helped.” 

When the envoys returned, both the armies prepared for battle. 
'Alau’d-Din Husain called unto him the two phalawans (the above- 
mentioned kharfils). who were famous in Ghur for their extraordinary 
valour and prowess, and said to them: — “ Bahram Shah had sent a 
message, saying that he would bring elephants against us and 1 have 
replied that if he brought elephants (fils) I would bring the khartlls. 
This day you must each knock down an elephant.” They both kissed the 
ground and retired to their posts ; and, at a place Korah-baz, the two 
armies were drawn up. When the battle began, both these warrior.s 
dismounted, fastened up the skirts of their coats-of-mail,and entered the 
fight. When the elephants of Bahr^ Shah made a charge, each of the 
warriors attacked an elephant ; and creeping under the armour of the 
animals, ripped open their bellies with knives. Kh arfll-Sam-Banii 
remained under his elephant, who rolled upon him, till both perished 
together. Kharfll-Sam-Husain knocked down his elephant to the ground, 
extricated himself and mounted his horse again. 

When ‘Alau’d-Din Husain had put on the armour and was ready for the 
fight, he sent for a surcoat of red satin, which he put over his armour. 
When he was asked why he did so, he said that it was to prevent his men 
seeing his blood and thus feeling discouraged in the event of his being 
wounded. 

It was the practice in the armies of Gh ur for the infantry to protect 
themselves in battle with a covering, called ‘ Karoh,’ made of a rawhide, 
covered thickly on both sides with wool or cotton. This defensive covering 
used by the Gh ur ides in this battle, protected them like a wall, as no 
weapon could pierce it. 

After the battle had begun, Daulat Shah, the eldest son of Bahram 
Shah, with a body of cavalry and an elephant charged the centre. 
‘Alau’d-Din Husain instructed his foot-soldiers to open their rank of 
‘ Karohs,’ till Daulat Shah and his retinue were surrounded on all sides 
and were all slain. When this great warrior of the age, as the writer of 
$ubh-i-$ddiq (III, f. 1113 a) calls him, was killed, the army of Bahram 
Shah fell into disorder and gave way. Even Bahram Shah could not with- 
stand this great shock and failed to keep his ground. ‘Alau’d-Din 
then pursued from .stage to stage, as far as a place known as fosh-i-Ab-a 
Garm ^ (the jet of hot water), near Tikinabad, where Bahram Shah 
collected his forces and for a second time gave battle, but was defeated 

I. Cf. Daulat Shah’s biography (Browne's edition, p. 75), recording ^1 cf. also 

Enc. Britannica (XI, ed. XI, p. 918), which says that the battle was fought ** on the bank of the Helmand,** 
referring to the first encounter. 
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and put to flight, and only stopped at the gate of Ghaznin. ‘Alau'd-Din 
Husain followed him in fierce pursuit and at Ghaznin. Bahram Shah was 
clefeated for the third time. This defeat, at last, totally shattered the 
strength of Bahram Shah, who had then no alternative but to get back to 
India. 

PLUNDER OF GHAZNiN 

The writer of Xahuqdt-i- Namin' further adds that ‘Alau’d-Din Husain 
then burnt the whole city of Ghaznin. for seven days,^ and from the 
blackness of the smoke all these days appeared as black as night ; and 
from the flames raging in the burning city, lights appeared bright 
like the day. Plunder and massacre went on, till all the men that were 
found were killed, and the women and children were made captives. 
He then ordered that the remains of the Mahmudi Sultans should be 
taken out of their graves and burnt, except those of Sultan Mahmud,. 
Mas'ud and Ibrahim. Nizami ‘Arudi, the court-poet of ‘Alau'd-Din 
Husain, also refers (second Maqala, first Story) to the fact, though with 
a slight difference 

^ U-UI -tij i-C- j ;{< ’’ 

jlj jiJ (jl j .sL jl j j 4*5^ < 

o»lj y Oij lit tj ^ a.5 

On the eighth night (preceding the day) when the city was entirely 
desolated and burnt to ashes its inhabitants were massacred. ‘Alau’d-Din 
Husain improvised the following verses in his own praise, which he gave 
to the minstrels to set to music and sing before him : — 







dlu. 



aT 
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JuiL 
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1* f*-! 1* 4 ua 

fbj Oy^ 


JsJ ^Jj 





1. The writers of §ubl>-i-§adiq fill, f. in 3a), Nigaristan (Bkp. MS., p. 234), etc., say that this 
plunder and devastation continued for seven days and nights incessantly, but Ibn-Athif (XI, p. 62, as 
lollowed by Browne also in his vol. II, p. 30^)) records three days only. 

2. Prof. Browne's staternent (vol. II, p. 306) that BahrSm ShSh had, by this time, died three years back, 
is not correct, in view ot the tact that a court-poet cannot forget such an important event of his patron's^ 
career. 
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^ {S* O J ej^ 

^ ^ 0 ^ 45^ (j O ^ 

In the second hemistich the Brulemonde refers to his direct descent 
from ‘Abbas (the fourth ancestor), whose uncle Abu ‘All '(and not 
father) had the proud recognition by Mahmud Ghaznawl in the vassal- 
age of Ghur. The sixth and seventh verses show that he (‘Alau’d-Din) 
wanted to start a river of blood by killing the ‘ wicked people ’ of 
Ghaznin. but as they were ‘ as timid as old women and children ’ he 
pardoned them. This shows that the historians, who have narrated the 
seven days’ conflagration of Ghaznin and the wholesale massacre of its 
people, have greatly exaggerated if not told a lie. The last hemistich, 
very beautifully, hints at ‘Alau'd-Din’s soft heart, which had been 
cruel merely at the brutal murders of his two eider brothers. 

After the recitation of the above verses ‘Alau’d-Din Ijlusain said, “I 
have now spared the remaining people of Ghaznin.” and he left the 
company and took a hot-bath. On the morning of the eighth day he led 
the nobles and the troops of Ghur to the graves of his two ” martyred ” 
brothers, where he put on garments of mourning, together with his whole 
army, and he remained there seven nights and days, observing funeral 
ceremonies, making offerings, saying requiem and having the holy 
Qur’an recited. He then had the coffins of his brothers placed on biers, 
and marched with them from Ghaznin towards Dawar and Bust. On 
reaching Bust he ordered destruction of the places and other edifices of 
the Mahmud! kings,^ ” which had no eqrial in the world,” and thus 
devastated all the territory belonging to that great dynasty. Nizami 
“Arudi (second Maqala, finst Story) also says : — 






Olj ^ 


In spite of such destruction of Mahmudi edifices, ‘Alau’d-Din Husain 
is reported to have bought with gold the poems® written in praise of 
Mahmud and of his dynasty and he would himself read that passage of 


Shahnama (C/. Nizami ‘Arudi, ibid.), which is as follows : — 

..U j \ J 2 L4 J I < ^ -I id 


“U ^ 


^ j (J^, (y ^ 

«l2i jl2 


1. With slight variants these verses are found in T«ibaqat-i-N 5 ^irI (Bkp. MS., f. 189 b) ; YueuT’s 
MuntaJ^ab (Bkp., f. 318a) ; Lubab, I, 38-39 ; etc. 

2. Remnants of some edifices still exist in Ghaznin. and Mas'Od IIFs pillar deserves note. 

3. In spite of his love for literature a great treasure of books was burnt on this occasion, as we find in 
Ibn-Athir (Browne, II 107 n) 

‘‘ When'Alal'ud Dawla bin KSkQya, the Buwayhid prince of l$fah^ was defeated by the troops of 
Ghazna. in 425/1033, Avicenna’s b^ks were carried off by them as part of their plunder, and were 
placed in one ot the libraricsof Ghazna. where they remained, until they were destroyed by fire in the 
sack of that city by Klusain, the Jah§n-Suz.'' From Baihaqi's Tatimma (Persian, Lahore I 939 » P' 45) 
we know that one book of Avicenna was preserved in the libr^ of Mas'Qd l at Qhaznin, but was 
iater burnt to ashes by the Ghuzz army in A.H. 546 at the instigation of *Alau'd-Din i;fu8ain of Qtfir, 
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He (jrcieretl several ' Sayyids ’ ot Gh aznin to be seized, according to 
the law ol qi§as (retaliation), at the place of Sayyid Majdu’d-Din Musawi, 
who was Suri’s vizier and was hung on one of the arches ol G h aznin along 
with Surl, They w'ere brought before the Sultan. Bags were filled with 
the earth of Ghaznin. and placed upon the backs of the ‘ Sayyids,’ who 
were then sent to the capital Firuzkoh and were slain. Their blood was 
mixed with that earth which they had brought, and of the mortar, which 
was thus formed, several towers were erected on the hills of Firuzkoh. 

After ‘Alau’d-Din Husain had wreaked such a terrible vengeance and 
returned to the capital of Ghur, he improvised the following lines and 
gave them to the minstrels to sing them on their harps and violins 


(•1" U 


•J y. 
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jt ^ J 
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J* jWi 

ajU... JG ^ j 
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04r* Ajli. aJI>. 

»*'**"^ Arf A«4,4< I* 

jJ) I J ^ i-o Aj 0^^ 

...^1 L *.. ) ^ ^ 


From the above lines the following points are gathered ; — 

(a) The seventh verse show^s that this poem was composed after 
the battle was over. 

(b) The fourth verse clearly says that this battle was fought against 
Bahrarn Shah and not against his son Khusrau Shah as several writers 
have stated, c.g., Professor Browne (vol. II, p. 306), Hadlqatu’s-^afd 
(Bkp. MS., f. Z29b.), Tdrikh-i-Sadr-i-Jahdn (Bkp., MS., f. zSin.) 
Tdrikh'i- Ahu l-Khair Khdnl ( Bkp. MS., f. iisn.), Mir’ atu’l-'Alam (Bkp. 
MS., f. 10911.) etc., etc. 

(c) Altliough no history records that the Indian princes (ranas) 
themselves came to the help of Bahrain Sh ah, yet the fifth verse suggests 
it and there is no doubt that at least the Indian forces were with him. 

We now' summarise here, from the Addbii’ l-Harb, some facts and 
after-effects, relating to this war : 

When 'Alau’d-Dln Husain Ghurl marched towards Ghaznin and 
Bahrain Shah fled towards India (taking all the nobles and grandees of his 
court w'ith him), the former put to death over sixty thousand Muslims, 
men and women, by different kinds of tortures, such as flagellation, 
wounding, burning and placing on the rack. He took away, from them^ 


1. hor the accoiints ot the secund rccapluiv ot Ghaznin rit^hl up to this point 1 ha\ c followed 
Nft^iri (F 3 kp. \1S., tf. 187b 190a). Raverty (pp. ?ySO~3S^)f Elliot (vol. II. p. 286-289\ Subh-i-Sadiq (voL 
HI, ff. II I 2 b“i 1 1. lb). YOsu’fs MuntaJdiabu't-Taw'ilrikh (f 3198a b), etc.* 

The last verse of the poem, above cited, seems to belonp to some other poet or poem. 
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whatever they possessed, so that they all became destitute. Matters came 
to such a pass that all those who used to wear brocade before, now began 
to wear felt and skins. Eventually, ‘Alau’d-Din hJusain went back to 
Ghur. leaving behind, at Qliaznln, an army-commander Amir Khan, a 
very cruel man, with five thousand horse. He had been instructed to 
burn and devastate the whole city of Ghaznin to such an extent that a 
passer-by could note merely some signs of its probable existence in some 
remote times. 

This Amir Khan invited all the imams, judges and notables of the 
city and communicated to them the orders of the king, and told them to 
take their wives and children out of the city, 

" There is no one in the city,” they said, ” who has a complete suit 
of clothes. All the women and children are entirely deprived of clothes and 
have not got even footwear. If they spend a night out of their homes, 
they dite sure to freeze to death." They then requested him to give them 
one week in order to get some necessary provisions for the same, but he 
granted them only three days’ time. In such utter helplessness they 
proceeded, one morning, to a miracle-working saint, namely, Khwaja 
Abu'l-Muyyad and told him all about their miseries. 

This holy man had a pupil called Imam Ahmad Khavvat (the tailor) 
whom he said, ” Go under yonder mulberry tree and bring a new potsherd 
and a piece of charcoal.” The pupil did accordingly, then* the Khwaia 
made a mark on that potsherd with the charcoal, the meaning of which he 
alone knew. He then said to the pupil, ” I want you to set out at once for 
Gardiz (a town in the Ghaznin territory) to the tomb of the Shaikhu'l- 
Islam Qashur (?). But you must make ablutions first, then pray two 
‘ rak’ats,’ and entering the mausoleum, visit the tomb, and after conveying 
my greetings hold this potsherd towards the tomb. Then wait and see.” 
The pupil started, and on account of his miraculous intervention God 
so shortened the rough road, nine leagues long, covered with deadly snow 
that he reached Gardiz, in the short winter days, between the time of two 
prayers. He then did as was desired by the spiritual master, and to his 
astonishment he saw that the Shaikhu'l-Islam Qashur (?) came out of 
his grave and said to him, ” On you also be peace and mercy of God I 
Give my greetings to the Khwaia Abu’l-Muyyad and tell him that the 
wickedness of these tyrants has been averted and the people have be^ set 
free from their trouble. God has heard the lamentations of the Muslims.” 
Saying this he went back into his grave, which closed over him a.s before. 

when the pupil saw all this, he swooned and lost all consciousness, 

and remained in that state till the time of the evening prayer 

After a while he came to his senses, but set out for Gh aznin only on the 
next day and reached there at the time of the afternoon prayer. He 
related to the Khwaia Abu’l-Muyyad all that had happened, and the 
latter thanked God. 

After a while the noise of the beatings of the drums was heard by 
the citizens, who went upon the roofs of their houses to see what the 
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matter was. They saw that the whole plain, round about, was lull of 
horsemen, flags and different kinds of ornamented cloth. They were 
surprised at what they saw. The tyrant Amir Kh^ (the commander of 
the Ghuride army at Ghaznin) was .so much terrified that he rode on his 
horse bare-footed and his men left their tents, baggage, furniture and 
cauldrons as they were, and fled in such haste that no one knew where 
they had gone. It was only on the following day that the citizens came to 
know of their flight.* 

Now we come to the accounts of Bahram Shah after his defeat at 
and subsequent flight from ^aznin. Daulat Shah, in his biography 
(Browne’s edition, pp. 75-76), narrates an interesting story in connection 
with Bahram §hah’s defeat ; — 

In spite of having had two hundred war-elephants when Bahram 
Sfiah was defeated on the bank of Ab-i-Baran (on the Helmand ?) 
by ‘Alau'd-Din Husain, he fled to the ruins of a village in order to pass 
that night of severe cold. There he found a villager, of whom he asked 
for some food. The villager brought a few pieces of unleavened bread 
and some (mint or some bird ?). After having taken this scanty 

food the Sultan asked him to supply him with some bedding, then he 
said, “ O (brave) man, I have nothing but a housing. If you allow me 
I shall put it over you." The Sultan exclaimed, ‘‘Why did you, 
wretch, tell me its name ? Now, make haste and put it over me.” ^ 
The villager, from the appearance of the Sultan, could understand 
who he was. So the next morning he asked him to let him know whether 
he was the king. When he replied in the affirmative, the man wept 
bitterly and kissed the ground before the Sultan, .saying, " O Lord of 
the people of the world, how was it that Your Majesty was defeated by 
the ill-born Ghuride (‘Alau'd-Din Husain), in spite of the fact that 
you had great awe, strength, brave army and war-elephants ? " The 
Sultan then asked the villager to hold up his spade, which he shot 


1. Up to this sentence I have tollowcd the Adabu'l-iiarb (pp. 48-51) and particularly its English 
translation in the hUmic Culture, April 1938, pp. 227-229. 

2. This story has been as.signed by Daulat Sh^h to the lime (543/1 148) when Bahrain Sh^h first fled 

to India by the combined forces of bCiri and his brother *A]5u'd-Dln and when subsequently Suri sat on the 
throne of Ghaznin. But 1 think this stor^ refers to the lime of this second war, which was fought by ‘AlSu'd- 
Din in revenge of his second brother Surl’s murder as well. The reasons are : — (^z) T he two hundred 
war-elephants, as mentioned above, were with Bahiam §h3ih, only at the time of the second attack by the 
iahurides. (h) No actual battle is reported to have been fought when burl advanced from Ghfit in 543/1148, 
hence the war, referreci to in the alxivc story, would belong to the second capture of Ghaznin in revenge 
of Suri‘s murder, (r) 'This story shows that when Bahram fled to India, 'Alau'd-Din plundered Ghaznin 
and gave *t to his brother Suri. The actual words of Daulat Shah are : 

A> j w'l jl 1 2 J'- j , - • But histor>* shows that 

when Suri was enthroned at Gbazom the city was not plundered then. Hence this story w'ould relate 
to the second capture, (li) Daulat record.sthat it was the time of severe cold when Bahr^n sought the 
help of that villager. ITic first capture of Gh aznin was, as we have seen above, effected in JumSda I, 543/ 
Septt'iriber, 1148, and not at the time oj severe cold, while the second capture was really in the season 

of extreme cold, as \vc have seen in the Adaibu'l-Harb as well. Hence this story should relate to the 

second capture. 
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with his royal arrow so forcefully that even its tail-end passed through 
it and struck the ground. Then he smiled and said to the villager, 
C--1 jb/ j ; (such is my blow but luck is wanting). 

The Sultan then fled towards India and ‘Alau'd-Din fiusain plundered 
the city of Ghaznin. ' 


■(iS) The date of the plunder of Ghaznin 


There are many controversial points about (a) the date of the above 
battle and also about (b) the Ghaznawide ruler with whom 'Al 5 u'd-Dln 
Husain had fought. Even Professor Browne (vol. II, p. 306), who had 
probably followed Ibn-Athir (XI, 62) says that this “ terrible retribution 
was exacted by Alaud-Din Husain in A.D. 1155 (A.H. 550), three years 
after Bahram Shah had died and been succeeded by his son Khusrau 
Shah.” Like him there arc several other historians and biographers as 
well, who say that Bahram Shah had died by that time, but we do not 
want to mention them unnecessarily, in view of the fact that Nizami 
‘Arudi, the court-poet of ‘Al 5 u’d-Din Husain (note 2, p. 8, ) , and even 
the latter (note 1, p. 10 ) have clearly said that it was Bahram ^ah 
himself with whom the second engagement had been undertaken. So, 
we come to the second point, i.e., the date of this plunder. Professor 
Browne gives its date as A.D. 1155 (A.H. 550), but it is wrong, because : — 
From Rdhatu $-Sudur (p. 176) we understand that ‘Alau'd-Din 
Husain, after he had wreaked vengeance at Ghaznin. marched against 
Sanjar to take revenge from him as well, probably because he had directly 
or indirectly helpecl (if not so, then at least favoured) Bahram Shah for 
the cruel murder of Suri, whose head was subsequently sent to Sanjar's 
court. ‘Alau'd-Din Husain was joined by his brother's son Shamsu'd-Din 
Muhammad^ b. Fakhru'd-Din Mas'ud b. ‘Izzu'd-Din Husain, the 
Bamiyani ruler (died after 586/1190), and ‘Ali Ghatri, who had been 
raised by Sanjar from the post of a court -jester to be his chamberlain 
and been given lands in fiefhold about Herat, Sanjar also marched and 
the battle® was fought at Awba, a place near Herat. 'Alau'd-Din was 


1. Similar words arc said to have been uttered by Mas'Qd I (d. 440/1048), the great ^grandfather of 
Bahrim, on his desperate attack on the rushing army of Tughrii (d. 455/1063), See the R 9 il>atu' 9 -$udaf 
or its summary in J. R. A. S., July, 1902, p. 591. 

2. The detailed accounts of this prince and his father may be found in the T^aq^t (Raverty, pp, 422- 
^8). For his joining war see the Chahar MaqSla last story of the third Discourse) and Mujmahi-Faflbl 
v{Bkp. MS., 166 b). The actual words in the original copy of the Raihatu'^-^udCir were— 

dS" tsJ^ J c^y ctf^. dSCU 

Dr. M. Iqbal, in his edition (p. 176) has dropped after J » but I think it would be more 
desirable if wc add \ before • ^ j of the original copy 
;:il. For the details of this battle see the T^baqat, (Raverty, pp. 358-3 60). 
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taken captive and released just before* Sanjar’s fight with the Ghuzz 
Turks by 548/1153 ; Shamsu'd-Din Muhammad was released on paying 
50,000 dinars ; but ‘Ali Chatri, being an unfaithful servant of Sanjar, 
was sawn into two under the royal standard.® The date of this defeat, 
as is inferred from the Rdhatu ^-$udur (p. iy 6 ), was 544/1 149, but this 
must be wrong, because Nizami ‘Arudi, who was himself present in that 
war, gives its date (vide (he last stories of his third and fourth 
Maqaias) as 547/1 152. Hence the plunder of Ghaznin. which had been 
prior to this defeat, mu.st have occurred before that date. 

From the Rau^atu’pTdhirin (Bkp. MS., f. r63 a) we know that this 
plunder took place in 545/1 150, t.c., one year after the cruel murder of 
Surl. So, in order to fix its most probable time in that year we have to 
consider some points here, 

Ibn-Aj^bit (XI, 57) says that it, was in this year (545/1 150) that 
‘Alau’d-Din Husain was busy leading a campaign against Herat in order 
to crush a rebellion there and to restore it again to the suzerainty of 
Sanjar, This means that up to that time the Gh urides. who owed 


I. The anecdote related in the T^baqit (Raverty, p. 361), tJubhd-$Sdiq (voL III, f. ui^), etc 
clearly show* that 'AlAu dT)in was reUased just before Sanjar’s fight with the Ghuzr. Turks. Mujmal-i- 
Fafihl (Bkp., f. 166 b-ifiya) ajntains another incident that when ‘AUu’d-Din improvised these lines before 
Sanjar — * 


Anwar! composed this quatrain ; 

Oyf- J vl I 0* 


‘Alciu'd-I)ln was much annoyed, so when Sanjar had died he invited Anwarl to his court through the 
latter’s friend I’akhru’d-Din iSh^llid, who wrote also a separate letter to Anwarl, containing these verses * 


# JLj ^ J ^ ^ J l<X^j U. aj ^ cjl 

0 I Jl ^ ^ a!) jC I P Aj ^ *»»**^ ^ ^ 


Browne (vol. II, p. 381) records that he had sent three Arabic verses. Anwarl, however, understood 
that it was unwise for him to go to ‘Al3u’d-Din, whom he then sent a fragment beginning with : 

Cr* J I'b’ <l-b‘ 

The last verses arc as follows ~ 


Cr* J 

V ^ J ^ d- J j ^ ^ 

ui, ...I I UiaJk. y I ^5 A^ 


V' ^ O ^ J ! J « 

.Aj L-« y b A^ 3 

Ijii. c~* I Jsi) I jJ* 


The last two verses arc not in the Kulliyit-i- Anwarl (Lucknow ed., 1880, pp. 593*594). For Anwarl see 
Prof. Sberanl’s essay in Urdu ” (Oct. 1923) and also mine in the ” Ma’^rif ” (Oct. 1942 Nov. 1942). 

2. For these details sec Rsbatu's-^udCir (p. 176), Mujmal-i-Fa^ihi (f. 1 66a- b), etc. Ibn Athlr (XI, 66) 
says that Sanjar was defeated by the Cfauzz Turks in Muharram, 548 (April, 1153), and it should be the 
beginning of that year, as is inferred from a contemporary record quot^^ by Barthold in hia ** Turkistan**' 
<P‘ 329 n.). 
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allegiance to Sanjar,^ never intended to stand before him, although, only 
a year ago, Suri's head had the misfortune of being sent to his court in 
utter disgrace. So, if the above historians are correct, then we are com- 
pelled to believe that (a) the campaign against Herat would have taken 
place in the beginning of A.H. 545 (or the middle of A.D. *1150), {b) 
after which (i.e., by the end of the same year) ‘Alau’d-Din could plunder 
Gh aznin and (c) that plunder was followed by the season of severe cold (in 
the beginning of A.D. 1151), as we have seen in the Adabu'l Harb and 
Daulat Shah's biography.^ 

(19) Bahram Shah's second flight from and recapture of Ghaznin 

We have already seen that Bahram Shah had, after the above- 
mentioned defeat, no other recourse but to flee to India. Even if the 
anecdote relating to the miracle of the saint Sha.ikhu'l-lslam Qashur. as 
narrated above, shows that Amir Khan, the commander of the Ghuride 
troops at Gh aznin. left that city shortly after its capture and dev'astatiop, 
still we have no record to show that Bahram Sh ah reocc.u}')icd it soon after 
his flight. From the following verses of the poet Sayyid Hasan we under- 
.stand that for full one year (546/1151) at least Bahfam Shah had no 
courage to come back to Ghaznin (from India) and that h,e rcoccupied 
it only after that year, i.e., in 547/1152 when‘Alau'd-Din, as. Nizami 
'Arudi says, fought against Sanjar^ and was sub.sequently captured: — 

Ar-y ^ I Aa. j t ^ 

^JLui olj ^ ^ 

*cj (jts' c5-^ j (J.i (ji5 Ij y' taj> ob“ iJ'^ 

^ J j ^ ^ h* 

1. From Ihe Tabaqat (Raverty, p. 35S and n 2) we learn that the Sultans of GbQr used to pay homage 
to Sanjar every year in the form of arms, armour, rarities, offerings, etc.; and it was only ‘Alau’d-Din who 
withheld the homage subsequent to the plunder of Ghaznin. 

2. The actual words of the AdSbu’l-FIarb (pp. 50, 48, respectively), regarding severe cold, are a* 
follows ; — 

Jjjj dj^ ailkjl ,_,-l i~Sy (o , jjj jS C— Cr-y 

(n-A U^) J 

Daulat Shah (Browne ed.. p. 75) says : — 

mm ^ VLJivLcW j } *1 - ^ tX^ 

3. It was probably on this victory of Sanjar that Anwari composed the following quatrain : — 

O^J-> f ^ U J 3 jl ^ 

dL,y J-et jjJ j5CJ , 

G— 13 
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j Lfr li^ I O'^ a *^ <^^Li 

4 OiAi- ^ ^ ^ ^1 j ^ aLm aL« I*! 

These verses (particularly Nos. z, 6, and 7) convey the idea that 
Bahram Shah . who had been out (of Ghaznin) for about a year, has come 
back and is now free from the grief and fear (caused by the Ghurides). 
Ttiis fieriod of his absence from Gh aznin is not recorded in history. 
We simply imagine that throughout that period (546/1151) Gh aznin 
was under the sway of the Ghurides and that it was only on ‘Alau’d-Din’s 
fight with Sar jar, for which the former must have prepared himself in the 
meanwhile, that Bahram Shah could get an opportunity to proceed from 
India and resume his reign at Ghaznin in 547/1 152. 

(20) Bahram Shah's death 

There is a difference of opinion with regard to the date of Bahram’s 
death. The writers of (f. 281 b), 

T. 64 a.), (Yusuf’s) (f. 317 b), 

(f. 163 a), , etc., give the date as 

544/1 149, but thiiidate is absolutely wrong, because we have already seen 
above that Hahiam Shah was alive at least up to 547/1 152. Its further 
proof we canp find in the Preface of Hadiqa, written by Sar aTs devotee 
and pupil Muhamnnad b. 'All ar-Raqqa.‘^ In that preface the writer says 

(jT 5jc jjc 

4jji ^ ^ ji 

From this passage it is clear that this preface was written after the 
death of Iiram Burhanu'd~Dln Abu'l Hasan Ali b. Nasir Ghaznawi, 
whom Sar.a'i had sent his Hadiqa at Brghdad, with a versified letter at 
the end of it. In that preface, we find some passages about Bahram Sh^ 
as well : — 

^ ^ ^ j\y>» oLi oULia L i 

— SjUad «a)l jL jf^j^ 

1. India Office MS., No. 931, f. X58a-b. From the second verse of this panegyric it is evident that 
Bahrim Sh^h had ix‘en out ot Gb 'znin at least for one year. Throucihout the long reign of Bahram we 
never lind that he had to go out for one year at leiist. Even when Suri had marched against Ghaznin and 
occupied it in JumiVU I, 543 (September, 1148), BabrSm was out only for about seven months, (and not 
for one year), because, as we know, he reoccupied the capital after killing Surl on the 2nd of Muharram* 
544 (i2th Miy, 1149). Hence, that interval of .seven months cannot be extended to one year by a poet, 
praising his patron. On the other, he might have cut it short and counted it only as one year when his 
patron had been out in 5-45/1 f 50 for a year or more. 

2, RaqqJl’s Preface is also in the Bombay ed. of Hadiqa. In the Bodlein Catalogue (p. 463) and Br. 
Museum C^ataloguc (III, 550 b) his name is Rafifi and RaqqJUn respectively. 

13* 
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Therein the expressions ■•U. (n^ay God ever keep his 

kingdom!) and (may God give predominance to his 

helpers 1 ) clearly show that Bahrain ^ah was alive when that preface 
was written, because those expressions could be used only for a living 
ruler. So, if we find out the date of that preface (which was sui'ely written 
as shown above, after the death of the Imam Burhanu’d-Din) w'e can 
know that at least up to that year Bah ram Shah was alive. In praise of 
Burhanu'd-Din Abu'l Hasan 'All b. Nasir ^aznawi we find two 
panegyrics by the poet Sayyid Hasan Ghaznawl. One of them, which he 
had probably sent from Ghaznlr. contains these verses: — 

J 

^ ^ ^ jj J ^ Olc^ 

j L|^ ^ OjlXf o I 

jIojT Cr}y^ ^ ^ l 5^ yr y 

jlj j ^jj Juib (3^^ y^ ' ^ I CuiU 

^y^ jl.s «Li (jT 1) y 

ij-l jljAr*! ^ J^J •^y iy* y 

^yi> y cJj"^ CTJj^ ^ 1 J*. ^ I 

1 jlSli Ij 2 jJU ^ J (*^-^* f>* 

And here are some of the verses, which he appears to have written 
at Baghdad itself : — 

JUb ^ JJ (1)1 !.*• ^ ^ b*^ c.'**** 

y* OvfU *-,ai o^yj iJ^y‘ 1*:^ dr* *ii» u*!*' 

j(A.j y. c:~K~i ya^y^jAfr Ijjt Oij^Cx* 

JA.S ^Jj A^y (juj otp^xil j*j-i ijij Ij 01 a>^ (jUaL.j cSjlj>J yjSi 

j\ ^)-yai ^y- iS-^y O^y- y J 

JUb^ j> iy J-) "^jl^ ^ ^ Cy^ 

In a tarji‘:band, by the same poet, in praise of Sultan Malik §h 5 h 
(b. Mahmud b. Muhammad b. Malik Shah), who ruled for about four 
months from Rajab, A.H. 547 (October, A.D. 1152), to ShawwSl of 


I, British Museum MS., Or. 45^4. *3^ 

a. ibid, f. 130 b. 
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the same year (January, A.D. 1153), we find a reference to the same 
Imam BurhSnu’d-Din. It begins thus ; 

cT* ^ ^ ji j* 

And the reference therein is : 

*(5Jj;wCul tS>LoliaJw V j 

From this verse it is ciear that Khwaja (Imam) Burhanu'd-Din was 
alive at least five months lieforc Raja'b, A.H. 547 (October, A.D. 1152. 
So, even if he died theieafter, the date of his death would not have been 
earlier than the middle of A.H. 547 or the end of A.D. 1152. This even- 
tually means that the Preface of Jfadlqa, wherein that Imam is said to have 
died, wa.s written after the said date. This further means that Bahrain 
Shah , who appears in that Preface to be then living, did not at least die 
till the year 547/1152. Hence those histories, which record his death by 
or before that year, had no authenticity in this respect. 

Ibn-Athir,'^ one of the best historians, records the death of Bahram 
§hah, after a reign of 36 years, in Rajab, A.H. 548 (September-October, 
A.D. 1153). But from Major Raverty’s note on page 114 in his English 
translation of the Tabaqdt- i- Nashi we know that the inscriptions, on a 
coin of Kh usrau* lihah (the .son and successor of Bahram Shah), as 
translated b^’ him, are ; 

Olwerse. " Stamped coin in, the universe, with magnificence 
and grandeur, the great Bad shah Khusrau ShaJi." 

Reverse. “ Struck in the cit}’ of Lahore, A.H. 552, the first of his 
reign.” 

If, at all. Major Raverty’s reading of the coin is correct, then certainly 
the writer of the fabaqat-i-Ndsm is correct in saying that Bahram Shah 
died after a rule of 41 years from .A.H. 51 1, t.e., m 552/1157 and I think 
in the beginning of that year, because from Adabu l-Harb (p. 56, 11. 
11-12) we know that it was the time of summer (i.e., the middle that 
year) when ‘Alau’d-Din Husain once again invaded Gh aznin. This time 
he marched against jKhusrau Shah and not against his father Bahram 
Shah, as the following quatrain shows: 

or. j 


1. In the RShatu’s-^udOr it begins from p- 251, but Dr. MuhanAinad Iqb^ could not opine for the 
identitication of the name of this BurhUnu'd-l )in. 1 further think that it is this ImSUn of ^azmn who has 
been referred also on pagc.s i S and 30 of the same book. Such religious doctors, as it appears from those 
pages, held of great political authority as well, and were so much esteemed both by the kings and by 
the public that they were indispensable to the state. 

2. Vol. XI, p. 71. 

3. 'The titles of Khnsrau Sh.ah as inscribed on his coins and as noted by Elliot (vol, II, p. 483) arc : — 

J I J- I O J I 

Rodgers also records the same in his Catalogue (Calcutta, 1896, Part IV, p. i6i). 
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This quatrain, as Firighta (p. 52) and Fasihi (f. 162 a) say, was 
composed by 'Alau’d-Din Husain and sent to Khusrau Shah when the 
latter refused to give Tikn-abad (or Tikinabad) to the former’s nephew 
Ghivathu’d-Din Muhammad, the son of Bahau’d-Din Sam. This was 
then followed by ‘Alau’d-Dm’s invasion of Ghaznin, when Khusrau 
Shah fled to Lahore, where he ruled till his death in 555/1160.^ 

So, from the above facts we understand that (a) Bahram §hah died in 
the beginning of 552/1 i57i (b) ‘Alau’d-Din invaded Gh aznin once again 
in the middle of that year and (c) he (the latter) would have passed away 
by the end of the same year and not earlier than that as some historians 
record. 


(21) Bahram Shah’s love for literature 


Bahram Shah had inherited, from his great-great -grandfather Sultan 
Mahmud Ghaznawi. a great love for literature. During his long reign of 
forty-one years he experienced many vicissitudes, but he never failed to 
patronise the Persian literature and thus became a prominent figure 
amongst its patrons. 

( i) At the very outset, when his fratricidal war.s came to a clo.se, 
he had the opportunity to have, in his court, the poet Sayyid Hasan 
Ghaznawi. whose following line, as we have seen above, had the honour 
to be inscribed on his coins : — 


1 oLm 'im . • 't -I '* - c ^ 


If it was so, then there is no hesitation to say that it was perhaps the 
greatest honour ever done to a poet of the East. 

The same poet accompanied him in his invasion of India in 513/1119 
and wrote several panegyrics to immortalise his patron’s name and 
victories. He lived at the Sultan’s court at Ghaznin. though not 
continuously, till the year^A.H. 545/1 150 or even after it when alarmed 
at the growing number of his (poet’s) disciples, the Sultan had to send to 
him one scabbard and two swords, which the poet took to be an order to 
leave the country.^ 


I. Thetitlesof Khusrau Shah’s son Khusrau Malik were and ^ (ibid., Noa. 1276 

and 12764 respectively) and he was perhaps the only Qhaznawide ruler having a star and a crescent 
inscrib^ on his coins. From a note on page 114 and p. 1 15 of the English Tr. of T^baqat-i-Na^irl we 
know that he was treacherously sent back by the ^urides from Lahore to Ghaznin and thence to Gharjis- 
t&n, where he was immured and later killed in 598/1201. With him his family was also murdered and thus 
ended the House of Subuktigin. Tarikh-i-I 3 aihaqi (p. 71) records that from 555/1160 the Qhaznawide 
rule was cut off from Gl^aznin and limited only to Lahore, Pe.shawar, etc. For the limits of Mabmud's 
kingdom sec Dr. Nazim's map at the end of his book on this sovereign. 


2. From the Br. Mus. MS. (Or. 4514, f. 123 b) we know that the poet composed a panegyric in a desert 
on leaving Ghaznin). the last line of which is as follows : — 

3. Riyadu'sh’Sh^'ara (Imperial Library Calcutta, f. 96 a) ; Makhzanu'l- Gh ara^ib. voL I, (hlabibganj) , 
Haft-Iqlim, f. 1 19 b, (Rampur), etc. There is a similar anecdote of quitting the country about RQmi’s 
father. 

G— 14 
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(2) Next comes SanS'I (d. 545/1150), the first Persian mystic poet 
whom even Rumi has praised in his oft-cited verse : — 

jC .uT jlkt j JL*. jl L jl JU*. j ijj Qjj jlkc 

From 'the Preface ^ to Sana’i’s Hadiqa by his devotee and disciple 
Muhammad b, ‘All Raqqa we understand that when Bahram Shah knew 
of the holy life of Sana'I, he offered him a post at his court, but the latter, 
who had led for forty years a life of retirement and ‘ poverty,' begged 
leave to retain liis freedrim. As a token of gratitude for the Sulfan’s 
acquiescence, Sana’! began to write his mystical doublet Hadiqa in 
524/1 130 and completed it in 525/1131, although in the course of its 
composition some of its portions were abstracted and divulged by certain 
ill-disposed people. Then the poet sent that work to Khwaia 
Burhanu’d-Din Abu’l ‘Ali Nasir Ghaznawi at Baghdad (about whom 
we have already discussed above) for his opinion as is evident from its last 
poem, and he himself wrote a letter^ to the Sultan, explaining his love 
for Gnosis, which the people had found to be a .strange thing in the 
Hadiqa. Anyway, Sara’i had an opportunity to receive favour and 
regard from Bahram ^ah, whom he praised in the ninth canto of that 
long matbnawi abd also in the several panegyrics of his diwan. 

(3) AnT,ongst those patronised by Bahram Shah for literature, Abu’l 
Ma‘ 5 ll Nasru’Hah b. Munammad b. ‘Abdu'l Hamid ^ had an important 
personality, because later he was appointed also the vizier of Bahram's 
son j^usrau ^ah (d. S55/1160) and was praised thus by the poet Sayyid 
liasan of Ghaznin : — 

Cr* -J QJJ 

AjU. y jj Jit JJ LfJ 

tjjL Xi jjh aT iSjjJ ji < 1 _JJ Jf jj 

JL.yi ‘ <Sji ^—1 < d-i 

j*"^ y jl J»l^ Jic^ y jl 

Jit jjjii ^ j\ |cj jU jJ.j Aj xT 

uiij J.i 0 >»- y 

Jt) ex* «xi aj j^l 

1. The Bombay edition of Hadiqa contains that Preface. Professor Browne (vol. II, p. 317) gives the 
birthplace of San&*l as Qhazna or BalUi, but the poet himself says in the Hadiqa (Lucknow p. 582) : — 

2. Thkt lengthy letter may be found in Badiyanl (vol. I, Cal, edition, pp. 40-542). 

3. This *Abdu‘l Hamid b. Ahmad b, 'Abdu’^-^amad worked as vizier for 22 years under Ibrihlm 
and then under Mas^Qd III and Arskin, till he was murdered in the reign of BahriLm ROml (p. 44) 
alao praises him thus : — 


14 ^ 
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Thus Abu’l-Ma'ali Nasru'Il^ translated Kalila-tm-Dijnna into 
Persian from the Arabic version of ‘Abdu‘llah b. al-Muqaffa. This 
Persian version is praised as a model of elegance by Wa§saf in a chapter 
devoted to this book itself. The writer of Hafi-lqlim says that no Persian 
prose-work was ever so much admired. He further gives Nasru’llah a 
prominent place amongst the eminent men of Shiraz and states that this 
vizier of Knusrau Shah (d. 555/1160) was cast into prison through the 
intrigues of his enemies and finally put to death by the order of that king. 

Na§ru'll^ had dedicated the book of Sultan Bahr^ Shah at his 
desire. 

Dr, Rieu says : — 

“ The exact date of composition (of this book) is not stated, but it 
can be inferred from the author’s incidental references to his own time. 
Thus the death*'^ of Al-Mustarshid, which took place in A.H. 529 
(A.D. 1 134-35) is spoken of, fol. ii, as recent j-’ • The 

Ghaznavi dynasty is said (fol. 7) to have ruled for 179 years, which, if 
counted from A.H. 366, when Subuktigin, according to the Tabaqat-i 
Nasiri, established his rule in Ghaznin, would come down to A.H. 
536 (A.D. 1141). Lastly, when speaking of al-Mansur, fol*. 13 the 
author says that four hundred and odd years ( ) 

had elapsed since his reign. As that Caliph began to reign from A.H. 136 
this statement could hardly have been written before A.H. 538 or 539 
(A.D. 1143 or 1144).”® 

(4) Besides the above, the famous poet Mas‘ud-i-Sa‘d-i-Salman 
cannot be forgotten. He was patronised apparently up to his death in 
515/1121. He wrote several panegyrics in praise of Bahram Shah. One 
of 13 very fine verses, each of which contains the name of the patron in a 
very elegant manner, begins thus : — 

j I 1 J 1 ^ ^ J* J ^ ^ J 1 

^ J b>o ^ (J IJ J I 


1. Br. Mus. MS., Or. 4514, f. 124 b. 

2. According to Binakatl (A^afiya, Hyderabad, p. 175) the date of this caliph's death is 520. 

3. British Museum Catalogue, vol. II, p. 74f>a- The details may be found on pp. 74sa-746a (ibid.) 
and in Firishta, p. 50. But from Ibnu I Fuwati's Majma*ul-Ad§b (Oriental College Magazine, May, 
1935, p. 22) we know that 'Abdu'r Rashid b. Maf.mud had himself translated that book from Arabic to 
Persian. 

4. HisdiwSn, Tehran cd., 1318, pp. 70, 74, 114, 116, 289 and 558. 

5. Ibid., p. 289. A good copy of tliis poet's dfw^n is in the public libraiy of Lahore. According to 
Dr. Iqbil Husain : TTne carlv Persian Poets of India, p. ni) the poet Nm*ad-i-Sa'd could not get 
patronage from Malik Arslan although he wrote several panegyrics in his praise, but later he became one 
of the courtiers of Bahrdm 
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(5) Another poet, patronised by Bahram Shah, was “ Sayyidu'sh 
Shu'ara ” Abu Bakr b. Muhammad b. 'All. Ruhani ^ of Ghaznin. whose 
composition is much obscure. His “ Saugand Nama " of 83 verses is 
found in the Munisu’l Ahrar (pp. 212-215) and Majmu‘a-i-Qafd'id-i- 
Farsi No. *49/2 (pp. 153-156) of the Habib Ganj Library and is of great 
historical value, as we .shall discuss later. It begins thus : 

It ji Ji—j 

Jlf tj fjy 


<J UaJiM 0^4juj dl^jLo 


oi-^. j 


Other less important poets of Bahram’s court are (6) Muhammad and 
(7) Hasan the sons of Nasir-i-' Alawi. Muhammad, according to ‘Awft,* 
was older of the two and wrote very fine poetry in the court of Bahram 
Shah. His one panegyric begins thus — 

He was a contemporary and friend of Sana’i (d. 545/1150), who wrote 
a fine panegyric in his praise and on his lines: — 

J ^ ii,‘* • - AzJb 

^ ^ ^ 1 bd**^ 

y ad b 2,. * .., . % ^ 

About Muhammad’s younger brother Sayyid Hasan I think ‘Awfi 
could not distinguish between him and his popular and oft-cited name- 
sake (Sayyid Hasan) of Ghaznin, because the former was not even thirty 
when he died. His friend Mas‘ud-i-Sa‘d-i-Salman wrote an elegy 
fd. 515/1121) thus : — 

ai jLS p.c. g-A y ad y J 

w-Sii aj jUdj.j oLi jj ad^ i3Lk \y (jlj 

Ca-i 1 J ajjli. ^ jU Jl^l a*A j.j a5^ I 


ad" 

C : -« « ad" aAk^ aXa^ljt yt 

p Lt ji OaUail» UW* 

d jij jA >^d"> .sl^ 

*—0^ (♦^d Jd***^ C»aA aj 


1. For further details about RobSnl see the OricnUl College Magazine of Lahore, August 1040 See 
also Lubab, II, pp. 282-287. 

2. For this Muhammad and Sayyid Hasan see Lubab II. p. 267 and pp. 270-276 respectively. The 
dtwan of Muhammad’s father Nasir ‘Alawi is perhaps the same as found on the margins (of p. 206 seq ) 
of the dlwan of Kam&l-i-Khuj and (Persian MS. No. 386, A»afia, Hyderabad, Deccai^. 

3. Sanft’i’s dlw&n, fif. I3b-i4a, Bankipore. 
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12 Aj jlft (V*^ 


jUoA. 


ijij 


JbM 




b 

b A; jUizil 

ib ^ J I j y f G ^Ja^ iS' 


Aj jUalil j2 y A-«U 


b <jy Ojf 2b jji 

^ y I ijS^ 0. 

a5"A-; AJ Aj «i_j JJ ^ 


J./ 


oljl j\j 


(8) Another important poet of Bahram Shah*s court was 
Bhihabu^d-Din ‘Ali Abu Riza of Ghaznin (d. A.H. 586 or 598), who 
wrote several panegyrics in his praise, as we know from the Lvbab II 
(pp. 276-282) and Majmd'ul-Fufaha I (pp. 68-70). We may quote only 
tne opening lines of some of those panegyrics : — 


^ 2 ^ Lsm. i 

^ 4 III c32 

a 5 ^ ^ y., ^ ^ 4 J ^ 


^ J* 2 dA »jyM . 

XmS' (J) ^ *— «*« 1 

L 


There are two “ fragments " written by him when Bahram Shah 
underwent operations by a phlebotomist. Their opening lines are : — 


Aj JCsJ" jjT ^Ij)! 


ij2_>5" (jT JuT 


The second “ fragment ” relates a story that when Bahram Shah was 
being operated upon by a phlebotomist, he held his chin whereupon he 
got annoyed. So the king remarked : — 




>1 




J XioS (1)2^5^ 






But similar verses are found in Sana’i’s Diwdn (pp. 133-134 n. Bombay 
ed.) as well. 

(8) One more distinguished poet, as we know from the Lubdb 1 
(pp. 281-282), was Imam Fakhru*d-Din Muhammad b. Malimud b. 
Ahmad of Nishapur, who wrote several books and also won Sanjar's 
mercy for Bahram Sh ah in 530/1136 by this quatrain : — 

J / 


AuvmI ^ ^ 


^ J' 


A«A4 .>wI ^ 


I. Professor Mas'ud Hasan’s copy, Lucknow. The printed dlwSui (pp. 62-63) of the poet also contains 
it. Other discussion on the namesake will be found in my separate article on Sayyid Hasan. 
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There are some more^ poets of Bahram’s court mentioned in the 
Lubdb n (pp. 286, 291, 348). Their names are (10) Muhammad b. 
‘Uthman, (ii) Sa‘du'd-Din Mas'ud and (12) Shamsu'd-Din Mubarak 
Sh ah. As they are less known we do not quote their verses here. 

Anyway, there is no doubt as to the fact that a number of good poets 
and literati were patronised by Bahram Shah and he would certainly 
have ranked with the prominent patrons of Persian literature of all 
times, if his name has not been glittered in the “ darkest pages of history.” 

(22) Bahram Shah's chajracter 

Ibn-Athir (vol. XI, p. 71) and the writer of the Tabaqat-i-Ndfiri 
(Raverty p. 109) are correct in saying that BahrSm Shah was munificent, 
just and kind-hearted. Of his love of munificence and forgiveness we 
find an anecdote in the Addbu’l-Harb as follows : — 

On one .occasion Bahram Sh^ held an entertainment in the palace 
of the Piruzi Gardens. At sunset he ordered that the banquet pavilion 
of the palace be set up outside. The butlers and farr^hes began to 
take it out. As (he palace became relatively more empty, a farrash 
trampled on agwlden and bejewelled narcissus vase weighing a thousand 
mi^qal, doubled it, picked it up and tucked it away in his breeches. 
The Sufiafi saw it all, but pretended not to see it. When the pavilion 
was taken out they searched for the vase, but could not find it. The 
Head Steward of the Royal Workshops called in every person, but 
when he failed to find any of the servants confessing the theft he began 
to scourge them. When the Sultan heard this beating he sent for the 
Head Steward and .said, ” Don’t penali.se innocent Muslims, for he 
who has carried it away will not give it back and he (referringto himself) 
who has seen him carry it away will not betray him.” 


!, It is wrong to suppose like Firifihta (p. 50. I. 9) tliat Nizami Ganjawl dedicated his Makhzanu'l- 
AsrSIr to this Ilahnlm Shah, because it was composed in 582/1186, (about 30 years after our Hahrftm's 
death) as one of its ending linea shows 


His patron was Hahiihn of AdharbaijSn, as he himself says in the following lines, referring also to 
his namesake of Ghoznln (whom Sana'! had raised) : — 


CJ ^ oi 3 

O^jl J J J 


d b or* 3 ^ b' 3 ^ ) "G T J 


On the authority of Dawlat (p. 74, Browne ed.) Professor Browne (vol. II, p. 34 x) says that Jab^ 
also became the court-p^t of Bahram ^ah of Gh^znin. but from his works — preserved in Habib Ganj 
and Bombay (Juma Masjid) libraries, we do not find any panegyric in his praise, and his name, according 
to the traditional practice of his age, is not found in any one of them 
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The Head Steward stopped his enquiry, the Sultan called in the 
superintendent of the Workshop, told him that he had presented that 
vase to someone, and ordered him to write it off in the inventory of 
the Household furniture. A long time after this, the farrash, who had 
carried away the vase, and invested its proceeds in acquiring estates 
and furniture, and purchasing female slaves, vineyards, gardens and 
mills, was helping the Sultan to wash his hands. He was then dressed 
in patched garments, when the Sultan said, “ You wretch ! have you 
nothing left out of the proceeds of that narcissus vase ?" He replied 
that it was all gone. Then the Sultan gave him more money and said 
" Spend it. When it is all spent I will order them to give you more, 
but don’t mention these things to any one lest they take you to task, 
(for your misdeed). 

For his love of justice we find an anecdote* in the ^uhh-i-§d4iq 
^vol. Ill, f. 1021 b) as follows : — 

Once an afflicted man brought an appeal before Bahram Shah 
against the oppressions of a certain governor (‘Amil). The Sultan 
wrote an order asking him to redress the wrong, and gave that order to 
the man to take it to him. When the man handed the order to the 
governor he tore it to pieces and forced the man to swallow it. The 
man had to do so, but he approached the Sultan a second time and 
told him what had happened. Bahram Shah ordered his ^ secretary 
(dabir) to write an order. The secretary took out a big paper to write 
on, then the aggrieved man said, “ Please write the order on a small 
paper, so that it may not be difficult for me to swallow it.” 

Bahram Shah laughed at this remark, so the man said, ” If thou hadst 
some sense of respect and dignity, thou wouldst have wept to see that 
thy governor does not obey thy order.” 

These words impressed the Sultan very much. He instantly girded 
a sword to his loins, mounted his horse and proceeded to the place 
where the governor was. The Sultan enquired into the matter and 
killed the governor on the spot. 

But in spite of these virtues Bahram Shah was a man only and not 
an angel. He had a heart and was prone to be attracted by female 
beauty. From the Adabul-Harh we have the following story * about 
the Sultan’s infatuation for a beautiful maid-servant whom he had 
purchased. 

Once she fell so seriously ill that the physicians of the state could 
not treat her. The Sultan was greatly upset. At that time a Christian 
named Abu Sa'idof Mosil, happened to come to the capital from ‘Iraq. 
As he was an expert physician, he was informed al:x)ut the patient 

I. Acblbu'l-l:Iarb» Lahore edn, pp. 7-8, but I have followed its translation by Miss Iqbal M. in 

'•Islamic Culture/' April, 1938, pp. 119-200. 

a. Mubammad *AwfI quotes a similar anecdote in the Jawftmi'ul-IjUkayat (Tr. II, 319, Delhi ed.) 
i^but ascril^ it to Mas'Qd (?) of Qhaznin. 

3. Ibid. (Tr.), pp. 196-199* 
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but not about her sex. He sent for the urine, on the examination of 
which he could suggest a line of treatment. 

Next day they took the urine to him. When he saw it he said “ It is 
the urine of a Hindu woman, for they mostly suffer from this disease, 
which has conflicting characteristics, and is difficult to cure. Let me 
see the patient so that after feelirg her pulse, seeing her face, tongue 
and the eyelids, I may diagno.se the disease better and prescribe some 
medicine for her.” 

This was reported to the Sultan, who was surprised to hear of the 
perfect skill and knowledge of the physician, but did not like to show 
her to a stranger. At length, on the advice of his nobles he agreed to it 
but ordered his Atabek (lit. Father Prince) Mehtar Jawhar to be with 
the woman on the occasion. 

When the physician saw her, he behaved like a mad man, ran out 
and said, ‘‘I am going home to consult my books, because the case is 
a difficult one.” 

But when Mehtar Jawhar told the Sultan how the physician had 
fallen in love with the patient, he was wild with rage and Mehtar Jawhar 
then tactfully handled the situation by saying that the physician prayed 
that if the ” LoVd of the World would .sell or give him the maid as a 
gift he would embrace Islam.” This remark cooled Bahram Shah. 
He then asked Mehtar Jawhar to bring the physician, if he really wanted 
to become a Muslim. The physician was then summoned to the court, 
where he embraced Islam and the maid, whom the Sultan had 
manumited, was married to him. 

The maid was given a large dowry, for every lady of the royal 
seraglio presented her with a quantity of wearing apparel, so that from 
every palace four hundred pieces came to her. The couple became 
exceedingly rich and after a few days the patient recovered her health. 
She gave birth to two daughters and two sons, and the sons were 
the contemporaries of the author of the Addhu’l-Harb as he himself 
says in that book.^ 

I. The first portion of this story may be compared with that of the lirsL story of RumI (d. 672/1 273)» 
whose full contents are summarised here : • 

A prince, wliile engaged in hunting, saw a fair maiden, whom he brought with him after promise 
of gold. Once she fell sick and the prince had her tend€»d by many physicians. As, how'ever, they did not 
say " GikI willing, w'c will cure her,” their attempts failed to cure her. Tlie prince then prayed to God 
iuid in answer tlieieto a physician w^as sent from heaven. He at once condemned his predecessor's 
view of liic case, and by a very skilful diagnosis (i.c., feeling gradually the stronger beats of her pulse 
on her consecutive an.swers to hi.s celeries, regarding her lover's home) he discovered that the real 
cause of the maiden's illness was lier Une tor a certain goldsmith. He then arranged to get him 
married to the love-sick maiden and for six months the couple lived together in happiness and good 
liealth. After that the pliysician, by divme order, gave the goldsmith a poisonous draught, w'hich caused 
his .strength and beauty to decay. I hen he lost favour with the maiden, and she was reunited to 
the prinec. 

RDml's account regarding the diagnosis (i.e., celing the pulse beats of the patient in finding out her 
lover's dcstinaticai) may be compared with that of the fifth story of the fourth Maqala of Nizami 'ArQ<ii. 
'I hcrcin the physician is Avicenna and the patient was a man (and not a woman) related to Q^bQs. The 
rest of the story, regarding the diagnosis, is similar to that of Rumi. 

'1 here is a similar story in Majma'un-Nawildir of Faidu'llah. (See the Oriental College Magazine, 
Lahore, August, 1939, PP- 105-106.) 
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{23) Bahram Shah’s sons and viziers 

From the Tobaqat-i-Nd?iri (Raverty, p. in) wo loom that Bahram 
Shah had ten sons 

(i) Jalalu’d-Ddulah, Daulat SljSh (slain in battle with the> Gh urides 
itt 545/1150)- (2) ‘Alau’d-Daulah, Dawud Shah (or Zawu’l Shah); 
(3) Bahau'd-Daulah, Sultan Shah ; (4) FaWiru'd-Daulah, ‘All Shah ; 
(5) ‘Izzu’d-Daulah, Muhammad Shah ; (6) Samau’d-Daulah, Mas'ud 
^ah , (7) Shihabu’d-Daulah, Mansur ^ah , (8) Mu'inu’d-Daulaii, 
Shahin ^ah , (9) Mu'izzud-Daulah, Khusrau Shah and (10) Sayyidnd 
Daulah, Farrukh Shah. 

The first son was really the eldest one, as the poet Sayyid Ha.s.m 
says : — 

u ,5 u j ji y 

UL .,<1 4 o j o ! .ij I .> l> -ui j ^ 


The date of birth of Bahram’s son Khusrau Shah (ninth in the above 
order), as given in Janndtul-Firdaus (f. 64 a, , Bankipore) and 

Mujmal-i-FasIhi (f. i6ob. Bankipore) is 515/1121. Hence the eldest .son 
Daulat Shah, even if born of a different mother, was not - born later* 
than 5 14/ 1 120. This shows that at the time of the composition of Sana’i’s 
Hadlqa in 524/1 130. when he appears to have returned from Sanjar's 
hostage Daulat Shah was not more than ten years of age. After that we have 
seen his valour in 545/1 150 against the forces of ‘Alau'd-Din Husain 
Ghuri and his subsequent murder in that fight. 

But the poet Sayyid Hasan Ghaznawl. in his long panegyric, in praise 
of BahrSm Shah after the latter’s victory over Saifu’d-Din Surl on the 2nd 
of Muharram, A.H. 544 (Thursday, the 12th of May, A. D. 1149), 
mentions three sons only, i.e., Nos. 6, 8 and 9 of the above order and not 
Daulat Shah. So, his absence in a less important war of 544/ 1149 shows 
that he was then engaged on a more important task, most probably he was 
in charge of India, and it is to be inferred from the following lines of the 
same poet : — 


0 




L4 ^ IXsT v_*‘— J ^ ^ 


oLw ^ 


1. India Office MS., No. 931, fol. 142 a. 

2. This suggests that BahrSLm ShSh might have been married after his- enthronement in 511/1x17. 
Wc have already seen in the beginning that Bahr§m had gone to seek Sanjar's help in the company of 
.one attendant and no other, because, most probably, he had then no w^ife or family. 
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4j ! Aj L. j ^ j ^ ^ Li T T ^ l*ui ■A-i C'L (J 'J ^ J 

^ *1;^ j i (J -*-*• j ^ j ojijl* L j I 

The third and fourth verses refer “ Jalalu’d-Daulah ” as the correct 
title of Daulat Shah, who is called the “king of India” in the second 
verse. It was most probably under him that Muhammad b. Mansur was 
the vizier (or viceroy) of India, as is inferred from the following verse 
of the same poet Hasan : 


i Jj i ^LiT aS' 




«oSvi ^ I 

^ d 3 J y*,A^ J ^ 


tS^~ J *'■ O ci 

v_j IziT jji aS' Ci,yS' j*JU.> 


-Jti jyir^ <sjib 






J I J ✓> jXg 


J J j*-* ^ jl 


(J- L«, o ji I ^ ^ I ^ I* ^ 

ji J iij aiC jji 


This view seems to be correct when from Habibu's-Siyar (vol. II, 
part IV, p, 33) add Mujmal-i-Fasihl (f. 1029 b) we know that this Abu 
Muhammad, Hasan b. Abu (Nasr) Mansur al-Qa’inI® was the vizier of 
Bahram Bhali. This Muhammad was descended from Ahmad b. Hasan 
Mairnandl, the famous vizier of Sultan Mahmud Ght?zrawl. as is inferred 
from the following verses of the poet Mas‘ud-i-Sa‘d-i-Saln:an in praise 
of his father Abu Nasr Man§ur : — 

^ ^ J ^ *** A a-^3 ^ ^ I J Lj^ I aS^ 


oj^ J t I* o J IS^ J Ji I 

1. India Office MS., No. 931, ff. 8 b-83 a. I'he fact that he was in charge of India is inferred also 
from a tarji'-band by the same fx>ct, praising Daulat Sh^'s horse. Some of its verses are: — 

w-^ c »X-* T O ^j-Aj O bi** mJiA 0 I J J i J> ^ ^ |» ^ 

0* J -5 ® ^ J ^iT- ^ 

2. India (Wicc MS., No. 931 a. The same poet has two more panegyrics in his praise. A verse of one 
of them is - 

^y^'* -kAji aj) 

Ibid., f. 112 a). About h s dates and those of his successor Hasan b. Abmad see my separate Article 
on Sayyid Hasan. 

3. He may not be confused with j ^y \ 3 j^ of Sarakhs. who was only a thc^ologian 

and not a vizier during the reign of Bahrim Sh^« Sana*I dedicated hi* -^UJl J| ^ aUl^ ^ jJu 
See Dr. M. IqbXl's note on pp. 473-47$ of R&bAtu'$>$udur. 

4. Dlwto of Mas‘ud-i-Sa*d. Tehran edn., 1318, p. aoi. 

5. Ibid., p. 199. 
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1 

2 


z 


4 


j 4* 

tyrj ^ 

j t ^ j U •X«« 

jU» 03 ^ o^ 

jUT *jL)j 


^ U JuU 

ijri 3 ^ 

J3^ J* ' ^ 

J 

^3i 0 ^. 3 ^ 

0 ^ jj*- 

\ji 1 jilidUJ 1 

Li i 


Aa.1 


Oj* Ollai- J jl Ol^ .AjjJU4» j jN^duU 
Oj?" j ^jjJT Jl 
(^ (_ l^ A» Cjj-^x*- A*A OIjJ_/*' ^^4 

{S"^ 3 ^ * J '“' I—* ” ' 3 ^ j* ^ J ^ Af*** (ji J ^yii^'* 


These lines show that Abu Muhammad, the vizier or viceroy of India 
was the son of Abu Nasr Mansur, the son of Sa'id, the son of Ahmad, 
the son of Hasan Maimandi. 

Next comes Bahram Sljlh’s another son IGausrau Shah, in whose 
praise there are several panegyrics by the poet Sayyid H.'}san, but none of 
them carries any historical value, with the exception of one 
which suggests that he had gone as a hostage to Sanjar's 
court in 530/ 1136. One panegyric seems to have been written on his 
recovery from some illness or probably on his return from Sanjar's court. 
Some of its verses are as follows : — 

J & j t? ^ 1 ^ ^ J 1 

^ j3 ^ ^ ^ T ^ Ij 4.5*^ 3J ^ ^ 


J I 1 -Aj ^ ■X-ii 

J Ij vH)j V 1 3 U 6Js^ ji 

jlk jl J ol^ljjjv^ jl 

J 1 J T ^ ji eS*** ^ Aj Lv J I 

) I ^ 3^ jios» J \ ^ 


^j^jl 4 1-^ 3^ 

4I) AjuJI Ojy, J I 

\j iJjl) ^ aS" (JW (jT XSi 

^y, (J^j 

A ^^ 3 3^ ^ ~ 4^ J ^ 


1. Diwan of Mas'ud-i-Sa'd, Tehran, edn. 1318. p. 201. 

2U /bid., p. 458. 

3. /bid., p. 513- 

4. /bid., p. 527. 'Fhe poet Aba'l-P^araj RQnl has also praised this Man^Qr b. Sa*ld. See his dlw4n, pp. 58, 
139, etc. 

5. India Office MS., No. 931, f. 83 b. The same poet had once written a laudatory poem on Bahribn 
^ &h*s suffering from pain in his foot (/bid., f. 70 b) : — 

.tju»o I J i ^ ^ ^ aS ^ (jl oL^ ^ i v»^L« y jaXid. oi^ 

jjU ^\ji jl Xj Iji. olT ^Jt9 uj' Ci-ljAe. iU Jilj ZjZ 
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■ as wc have seen, was born in 515/1121. He ruled, after 

h)s father’s death, from 552' 1157 up to 555/1160 

About the third son " Abu Muluk Mu'Inu'd-Daulah ” ^^lin ^ah, 
Ilii: Ci^hth^son in the above-mentiotied list of TahaqdtA-Nd^iri, we find 
the following panegyric by Sayyid Hasan. 


^ J <J jyi o 

oLj 

o!2 2^ 




L ^ J Ail^^ IaL 

jt jS' 


<3 Li ,*1 jJdxJ I jj 1 

A a2' 

_3 *».— 'Lv 

Oy^J 

A^" 

Li 0 ^ 

Ij aIjIaL I jjl 

■y^j 

\y 0 1 i 

3 li ojLii’ ^ 1 


cILL* ^ 

J Ij 


()1 the ten sons mentioned in the Tabaqat-i-Ndsirl these three are 
oUcr. recalled by the poets. It w.is, mo.st probably, on Bahram Shah's 
return trom tlight t<> India in 543/1 148, on the lirsi attack by the Ghurides. 

that tiro poet Sayyid Hasan wrote a panegyric mentioning the three sons 
only:-- 


J ^ ^ CXi-k* 0 J!> I ^ j L 

3 3 1 Ij J 3 

<A5 oJlIj Aav 


ji\ cX^J J ^ -djL^ 6^J^1 

J O^Aoj ^ 
uiJy J Li I J 0 Li 

L3 j"*^ j ^ L *Oj 

Ghtznawl also refers to the three sons of Bahram 
ohah in his oaugand Nama thus 

6 UlL, C..W*J J.; Ai^ ‘2j|jb 

ub>j ajL J vU»T aS' ^ ,Li cJj2 

^ jGI «j 1 J oL*. Jj^j Ju.jA (jU 

Ml l^ng panegyric of Sayyid Hasan, written on Bahram 

ihah s victory on the and of Muharram, A.H. 544 (Thursday, the 
lath ot May 1149). we kimw that " Samau’d-Daulah ” Mas ud ^ah, 
the sixth in t be list ol the Tabaqat, is also mentioned. Hence, only four 
sons (i) Dauiat ^ah, (2) Mas'uJ Shah, (3) I^usrau Shah and (4) Shahin 
epan out o* ten appear to have lived or deserved any mention. The other 
SIX cither died in their childhood or failed to be praised by the poets. 

pcaJ"?nd?r!!n“d!ky'^^ panegyric describes, in other verses, the glory, splendour. 

2 . Ibid,,i{ 6t>h-7o a. 

3. Munisu'l Ahrlr, Fliblb^ranj, p. 212. 
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Now we should fird out the viziers of Bahram Shah, besides 
his viceroy* Abu Muhammad Hasan b. Abu Na§r !Vlan?ur al-Qa’ini 
of India. From the following verses of the jwet Mas'ud-i-Si‘d (d. 515/1121) 
we know that in the beginning of his reign Bahram Chad's vizier. . was 
Ahmad : — 

j\^ ji 

jUbil y jt a** 

Ijjl • j-> J ^ j * 


^ cr*’.^ ^y- j i 
A.*!*, ob 3^ 


J 3 J fj*- 


j' ^ '^ 3^)3 Cri* 


Bahram Shah seems to have appointed this Ahmad as his vizier just 
after he had killed the old one ‘Abdu’l H^mid (b. Ahmad b. ‘Abdu'§- 
§amad), who, according to the writers of A^dru'l-Wuzard (ff. 145 a-b, 
Bankipore), Dasturul- Wuzard (Tehran edn,, p. 147) Subh-i-$ddiq 
(vol. Ill, f. 1029 a, Banikpore), etc., had served under Suita a Ibranim 
(d. 492/1099) for 22 years, under Mas'ud III (d. 508/1115) for 16 years 
and under Malik Arslan (d. 512/1118) probably for three years. About 
the duration of the vizierate of Ahmad (the son of Hiiain,’ as^we shall 
know later") we have no record, but he seems to have not lived long, 
because the poets Sara’i and Sayyid Hasan have got no panegyrics in KiS 
praise. After him most probably his own son '* Muntakh ib i'l-Mulk 
Qiwamu'd-din ” Abu ‘All Hasan succeeded to his post. Tnere are 
several panegyrics in his praise by the poet Siyyid Hasan. I select here 
a few useful verses from different panegyrics : — 


Oj Ic O I I jjtj I j> 

Jb IC O I::* I J J J 
JbLc O UaJu. *H).« j ^ j\ jS' 
O J b 


Oj Lc (j ^-4 jj ) 

0 1 j vc. J 3 ^ ^ I y 

1 ^ I <Xu/ J I ^ ^ ^ 

O I I* I O J ^ 


* xu^ y (j L4 »T j Jj J ^ I cJj-^ I* 

O^j ^ ^ j.aJ| 


1. This Abo Muhiimmad would have been the viceroy of India after Husain b. IbrShlm ‘Alawl, who 
had been appointed after the death of Muhammad-i*AbQ Habm. 

2. Hi’i dfwan. p. 289. 

Iniia Ofticc Mi. No. 931, f. 88 b. 

4 Ibid,, f. Ill b. 

S. Ibid., f. 53 a- 
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The last verse shows, that this vizier Hasan is the descendant of the 
two previous viziers, i.e., (a) his father A.hmad and (b) his grandfather 
Husain. 

Up to tlie year 544/1 149, at least, this Hasan was alive, because on 
the recovery of Ghaznin by Bahram Shah in that year, as we have already 
seen, the poet wrote a panegyric in which this vizier appears to have 
regained his post after the collapse of the Ghurides. Some of its verses 
are ; 


ipjLsfl ^ i ^ 1 ^ 

«S Jj" f** J 

»bsj Xa 31 cL-JJ 

1 ^a,a La., j • * La I I ^ 


oU:^b JUI Jo jS^\j 

J V ”r -- AiS^ Ij ^ “X'^ , ^ 

«*jL | jS" Ij 


1, India Oflficc MS. No. 931, f. 52 b. 

z. Ibid, a f. 90 a. But this O' ^ f ^ Bahrain’s court should not be confused with O ^ f ^ J* 
S\j^ i l of Sanjar’s court (I j j ^ I T , f. 183 b.). He 

(the latter) died ia 528/1133-34 (Rahatu'9-§udur, p. 209) and had killed the famous <3 U> 2t.^| 
<Khazinatu’l-A^fiya, vol. 11, p. lo). The writer of ^ ' dAlL* p 260, Agracdn.) 

says that he had ifirown Hamdani into tire as well. We quote here a fine quatrain of HamdSnT from 

oIjs\ J No. 1469, Nadwa Library, Lucknow ; — 

b ,^v* L c» ' .'*- ii~-* *Xi 4 Sl.^ J- 

^ A* ^ y ^ ^ 

Sana'I, too* has praised one flj* (Diwan, Bombay cdn., p. 77) and he is apparently of 

Hihram’s court. 

15' 
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•lT* <c*^ ^ ^ 

«l A4 

oLij 3 ^ df^Lni** Aj LMf j li 

'«lj (jl^ 


A-tj cJj.i ji ^ 

cAvS** jX jji (j*'^* *5^ 

^i_la» y>^ jl A y . '* “ j ^ ,y^ (^•oTjl) 

C J^j ii*I»* 41*^ aS^ Ij CaX^ 


Verses 5 and 6 refer to Saifu’d-Din Surl, who was gibbctted, along 
with his vizier Majdu’d-D;a Musawi, by Bahram Shah on the 2nd of 
Muharram, A.H. 544 (Thursday, 12th May, 1149). Other verses 
show that after that murder Bahram Shah regained his throne and 
>-*- c/. D*. (>-*- •itU I v-Au- his vizierate. 

After this vizier, t.e., at the end of Bahram’s reign, his (vizier’s) son 
succeeded to that post. There are several 
panegyrics and tarji' -bands in his praise by the poet Sayyid Hasan, the 
useful verses of which I quote here :- - 
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These verses clearly show that Najibu’d-Din Husain succeeded his 
father to the vizierate. The third verse, from the last, shows that he had 
been to Bacteria (Balkh, or to some western town) for some war which he 
won. During the vizierate of this Husain, Savvidu’sh-Shu’ara Ruljani of 


1. India Office MS., No. 931, ff. 47 b-48 a. 

2. Ibid., ft. 33 a-h. 

3. Ibid., f. 36 a- 

4. Ibid., f. 28 b. 

5. Ibid., f. 117 a. 
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Qh azntn wrote his long “ Saugand NSmS ” of 83 ve^s, which I quote 
here, selecting only a few useful verses for their historical importance : — 
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The following points in these verses are to be noted : — 

(d) Verses 5-9 and 22-25 refer to Ruhani's contemporary poets 

I. Munisu'l-AhrSr, pp. 210-215 and Majmu*a*i-Qa§ 4 *id-i-Farsi, pp. 153-156, (IJabIbgaaj MSS.). 
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Adib-i-§abir (died ?)' Rashidu’d-Din Watwat (d. S73/ii77). Sayyid 
Hasan Ghaznawi (d. 556/1161) and Farazdaq of Banian® (?). From 
the said verses it is evident that they were living at the time when 
Ruhani wrote this “ Saugand Nama.” 

(b) The fourth and tenth verses show that those four 'poets had 
already written their “ Saugand Namas.” So. if we tind out the dale of 
RuhanI’s “ Saugand Nama,” which was written later than tho.se four, 
we can easily fix the date of those personages, who are mentioned in it. 

The poet Adib-i-Sabir’s ” Saugand Nama ” begins thus : 

(J>.^ ly* yj 






It was written in praise of : — 

xS' jSL^ jV ys- ,JU.- ^ 

Most of the panegyrics oi' Adib-i-Sabir (as we find in his complete 
dwan at Gama Oriental Institute, Bombay) are in praise of this patron, 
who was a viziet* or counsellor of Sanjar, as we know from Jabali : - 


*< . ii. . 1 ^ t 03 b ^ ^ 


C'Vf 






yjX~i 

tw 


Watwat's ‘'Saugand Nama’' runs as follows : - 

^ (J3 Ij So 

jl CCr*) udwftA* 3 <3^ 

^ y I Aj Aj 3 »A-^j Ls 3 3 ^ ^ ^ ^ AJJ^ 


I. Dr. Ethe has given (India Office Catalogue, vol. II, p. 637) five datc.s of the death of Shih^bu’d-DIn 
Adib-i-J?ibir as 538, 540, 544, 546 or 547. For his correct dales and details see my essay in the Ma'^rif 
September, 1942- 

2. The eighth verse is not clear. The native place mentioned with the name of Farazdaq is also not, 
clear. In Munisu'l-Ahrar the word in that verse appears to be as “ Multan, " but in the 25th verse of the 
above order both MSS. have lianian. If it is .so, then it was a place between Ghaznin. Karman, and the 
tract north or west of the Salt Range near the Sind (see Raverty's notes on pp. 541, 623, etc., in his 'Fr, of 
the Tabaqat.). It may be read as Ban ban as well. 

3. Majmu'a-i-Qasa'id-i-F'Srsi 49/2, pp. 148, 149, Habibganj MS. 

4. F'or this vizier and some other unknown viziers of Sanjar see my essay in the Ma'Srif, September- 
November, 1942. 

5. Jabah's dlwan, Juma Masjid Library, Bombay. 

6. M.U. Aligarh MS. 

H— 16 
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The name of the patron is not referred to therein, but it is most pro- 
bably in praise of Atsiz Kh warazm Shah {551/91S b). 

The “ Saugand Narna” of the third poet, i.e., of Sayyid Hasan opens 
with these lines : - 
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This “ Saugand Nama ” is important because Ruhani followed it in 
writing his own, both in metre and in rhyme, and it refers to the date 
(544/1 149), when according to ‘Awfl^ this poet Hasan annoyed his 
patron Bahram Shah on having been found amongst the Gh uride 
prisoners, but was, later on, forgiven. 

So, Ruhani, as his fourth and tenth verses show, wrote his “ Saugand 
Nama " even after that of Sayyid Hasan and during the vizierate of 
Najlbu’l-Mulk Husain b. Hasan, i.e., much after 544/1 149. 

(c) Some other officers of authority are also mentioned by Ruhani. 
His 1 6th verse shows that Ahmad b. Tu gh ril was a great fighter (or 
the commander-in-chief ?) in the army of Bahram Shah. From the i8th 
verse we know the name of the QadI of Gh aznin as Taju’d-Din. Other 
officers mentioned in the 15th and 17th verses are still in the dark, unless 
we get some better and clear record about them. The j is 

probably the same as one praised by Sayyid Hasan : — 


1. BritishMuseumMS. Or. 4514, f. lasasqq. The fourth poet Farazdaq is absolutely unknown, 
a. Lubabu’l-Alb&b, voL U, p. 3S7. 

3. India Office MS. No. 931, f. 141 a. 

16 * 
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This is all that we gather, about Bahram Shah’s obscure reign, from 
the rare records available in India and abroad, but unfortunately, 
Afghanistan, the home of this Sultan, does not help us in the matter. 

Giiulam Mustafa Khan. 


(Concluded) 



CULTURAL ACTIVITIES 


INDIA 

Instruction throuyji Mother Tongue : 

T he Central Advisory Board of Education, Government of India, 
held its fifteenth session at Allahabad in the second week of January, 
1949 under the chairmanship of the Hon’ble Maulana Abul Kalam 
Azad, India’s Minister of Eiducation. The Board recommended that the 
medium of instruction in the junior basic stage must be the mother 
tongue and that if there is a reasonable number ol students — at least 
forty in the school arrangements m<iy be made for teaching through 
their mother tongue, ddie Board al.so clecided that the regional language, 
where it was different from the mother tongue, should be introduced 
not earlier than the third and not later than the fifth year at basic schools. 
If, however, there was a sufficient number of students to justify a separate 
sdiool in any area, the medium of instruction in such a school may be 
language other than the regional language. Regarding the proposal of 
the Madras Government that in regions where Hindustani is not the 
regional language Hindustani may be taught in the secondary schools in 
the Roman script or in the script of the regional language and that the 
Devnagri script may be taught at a later stage, the Board decided that 
the experiment proposed by the Madras Government should be watched. 
The Board also considered the report of the Vice-Chancellors’ Committee 
■on the medium of instruction at the University stage which recommend 
that the status quo should be maintained for five years after which the 
regional languages should gradually replace English as the medium of 
instruction in the Universities. The Board decided to defer the 
consideration of this question until after the University Commission 
appointed by the Government of India had made its recommendation. 
It however, recommended that the change-over from English to the 
regional language should be very gradual so as not to affect the efficiency 
of University education. It was also decided that the teaching of the 
federal language should be started at the end of the junior basic stage 
and should be compulsory through the pre-secondary stage but may be 
optional thereafter. The federal language should be made compulsory 
at the secondary stage when English ceases to be the medium of instruction 
in the Universities. 
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The question as to what is to be the federal language of India still 
hangs in the balance. The controversy over this issue has not yet subsided. 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, the Prime Minister of India, has recently 
contributed a thoughtful statement on the subject which has created 
much interest throughout the country. 

Language Problem : 

“ 1 am distressed ” says the Prime Minister, “ at the way this c|uestion 
ol language is considered and debated in India to day. There is little 
of scholarship behind this argument and less of culture. There is no 
vision or thought of the future. Language is looked upon more as a kind 
ot extended journalism and a perverted nationalism demands that it 
should be made as narrow and restricted as possible. Any attempt to 
expand it is branded as a sin against this form of nationalism. Beauty 
in a language is often supposed to be an extreme ornateness and the 
use of long and complicated words. There is little vigour or dignity in 
evidence and one gets the impression of extreme superficiality and 
shallowness. Just as poetry is not a mere collection of rhymes and metres, 
so also a language is not just a display of intricate ahd difficult words. 
Recent attempts to translate well-known common words .from English 
are fantastic in the extreme. If this tendency persists that .surely is a 
murder of a fine vehicle for the expression of thought.” After referring 
to Sanskrit as the ‘ finest heritage ’ of India, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
observed ” Persian has played an important role in the last few centuries 
in developing some of our provincial languages, more especially 
Hindustani, and has affected our ways of thinking also to some extent. 
That is an acquisition and it makes us richer to that extent.” Pandit 
Nehru deprecated the idea of excluding everything which is Persian, 
and .so he wrote ” In any event a few hundred years of history and the life 
of the people have fashioned us for what we are and it seems to me rather 
absurd and certainly unwise to try to undo this work of history.” He 
added further ” From the cultural point of view, such an attempt at 
undoing and going back would mean depriving us of a cultural heritage, 
which we possessed. It would mean making ourselves poorer. We should 
rather aim at richness and at accepting whatever adds to that cultural 
content. Therefore any attempt at excluding what we have already 
absorbed is wrong from every point of view.” And then Pandit Nehru 
pleaded for Hindustani as the lingua franca of India. As for the script, 
he expressed, it is clear that the Nagari script will be the dominant script, 
“ But, again, because I think it wrong to be exclusive, both from the 
cultural and political point of view, I think that the Urdu script should be 
recognised and taught, where desired. We cannot ask all people to learn 
both these scripts. That is too much of a burden. But the Urdu script 
should be recognised more especially for a presentation pf documents and 
other papers and for teaching in school where a sufficient number desires it.” 
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Whether it is the r>ame or the language itself, Hindustani is not 
favoured by the protagonists of Hindi who are also opposed to the Urdu 
script. In the U. P., which Urdu once claimed as its homeland, the 
script has been banished from almost all offices, courts and educatiorial 
institutions! The names of Railway stations written in the Urdu script 
have been removed and replaced by names written in the Devnagri 
script. This antipathy towards Urdu has provoked Mr. Mushruwala, 
the Editor of the late Mahatma (iandhi's Journal, ‘ The Harijan,’ to write 
an article in which he has characterised this attitude as contrary to the 
teachings and wishes of the Father of the Indian Nation. Similarly, 
considerable .surprise was caused by the Allahabad High Court having 
passed an order that no one could enrol himself as a practising lawyer 
at the High Court unless he had sufficient knowledge of Urdu. This 
order has been criticised severely at a meeting of the U. P. Hindi Sahitya 
Sammclan {vide The Statesman, April 19, p. 5). The Jami‘at-ul-‘Ulema-i- 
Hind, a nationalist organisation, held its annual session in Lucknow in 
the third week of April, and, in the course of his Presidential Address, 
Moulana Hussain Ahmed Madani supported Hindustani in both Devnagri 
and Urdu scripts and remarked that he supported Hindustani as it was 
a language which ‘had been born and grown up in India and was the 
mother tongue of millions of Hindus as well as Muslims in Northern 
India. He, called upon the workers of the Jami'at to popularise the 
Devnagri . script among the Muslims. The session of the Jami'at was 
addressed also by the Hon’ble Govind Vallabh Pant, the Premier of the 
U. P. He referred to the question of script and said that the Devnagri 
script was easier and could be followed by the majority of the people 
even in rural areas (The Statesman, April 19, p. 7). On the same day 
on which the Jami'at held its session, the U. P. Hindi Sahitya Sammelan 
met (also in Lucknow) and passed a resolution recommending to the 
Cilonstituent Assembly that Hindi in the Devnagri script be adopted 
without delay as the lingua franca of India. The resolution said that 
India had only one culture, originating from the ancient past, which had 
given strength and courage to the Indian people, and Hindi in the 
Devnagri script was the symbol of that culture. Mr. Purshottam Das 
Tandon, Speaker of the U. P. Assembly, supporting the resolution, said 
that next to Chinese and English, Hindi was the most widely known 
language in the world. By another resolution the Sammelan recommended 
to the Government that since Hindi was the mother tongue of the 
Province, primary education should be imparted in Hindi and the 
Provincial Government should issue a stern warning to such Government 
servants as are not using Hindi in official records that unless they change 
their anti-Hindi attitude they could not remain in service. ( The Statesman, 
April 19, p. 5). Manbhum district in Bihar is stated to be predominantly 
inhabited by Bengali-speaking people who allege that Hindi is being 
thrust upon them. In laying the foundation-stone of the Central Institute 
of Education near Delhi University on April 18, the Prime Minister of 
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India said : “ It is misfortune of Hindi that it has collected round it some 
advocates who continually do tremendous injury to its cause by advocating 
it in a wrong way. It is extraordinary how some of the advocates of 
Hindi have succeeded often enough in prejudicing Hindi in the eyes of 
others, some people because they have proceeded in the wrong way and 
some people because they have shown how narrow-minded they are. 
It is not that they love Hindi so much but they hate other things. Hatred 
is not a constructive force or a force that should come into play in such a 
question.” Pandit Nehru remarked, ” Excited speeches are delivered 
occasionally as to whether the national language should be Hindi or 
Hindustani. Urdu is hardly referred to and has dropped out of the race.” 
(The Statesman, April 20, p. 7). 

Bihar Urdu Conference • 

This Conference, held on the 24th and 25th April at Patna under the 
Presidentship of Lady Anisa Imam, was inaugurated by the Prime 
Minister of Bihar who, in the course of his speech, assured his audience 
that during his regime Urdu would receive protection from the 
Government and would flourish side by side with Hindi. He remarked 
that though he was at first a bit disconcerted by the request to inaugurate 
the Conference since he was not as conversant with the rich and sweet 
heritage of Urdu as he would like to be, yet he took courage from the 
fact that as a Bihari he was proud that in the past the Province had 
played a prominent role in the development of Urdu. Recounting that 
some of the earliest efforts at propagating and developing the language 
were carried on in Bihar by a faqir and his disciples more than five 
hundred years ago, he said that even Ghalib modelled his poetry on the 
tradition of Bedil, who was a Bihari. In independent India, the Premier 
continued, there could be no question of the vital importance of Urdu as a 
language since generations of great scholars and poets like Dagh, Hali, 
and Ghalib have by popularising and refining the language already 
guaranteed its future. But it was unfortunate, he said, that in the 
Provinces, west of Bihar people attempted to belittle the role of Bihar 
and her contribution. Though the language spoken in the United 
Provinces, is acclaimed for its sweetness and though Delhi has been in 
the vanguard of its development, yet it is often forgotten that, even before 
the pre-eminence of Delhi, it was in Bihar that the basis of its future 
development was laid and even today Urdu in Bihar was in no wise 
behind the U.P. and Oudh in its development. In free India, the Premier 
said, it was proper to promote the language of Akbar, and he assured 
his audience that he would not lag behind anyone in doing so. This, 
he said, was of vital importance if we were to incorporate the heritage 
of world culture in our Indian languages. He did not propose to go into 
the Urdu-Hindi-Hindustani controversy which was fraught with many 
a pitfall, but he maintained that Hindi, Urdu and Hindustani were still 
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incompetent to replace English in India. They were too poor to be the 
vehicle of higher studies and expression. (The Searchlight, Patna, 
April 24, pp. I, 8). 

The Hon’ble Mr. Abdul Qaiyurn Ansari, Minister for P.W.D., 
Bihar, said in his inaugural speech at the Musha'ira section of 
the Urdu Qmferencc ; “It is absolutely wrong to suggest that Urdu 
is the language of one community or the other. It has developed and 
gathered strength by the joint endeavours of both Hindus and Muslims 
and depict.s what i.s be.st in the cultures of both. Some of the greatest poets 
and writers of Urdu in the past have been Hindus and even today some 
of its be, St patrons and admirers are Hindus.” Lady Anis Iman said 
in her Presidential Address : “ It was the British rulers who set up Urdu 
and Hindi as rival languages. Yet it was English and not Hindi or Urdu 
which enjoyed the place ot honour. Urdu, according to Mahatma 
Gandhi, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, is not confined to 
any religion or community but has the capacity of becoming the common 
language of the country. Urdu has a great historical importance, for it 
was the legacy of that golden period when Hindus and Muslims in 
peace, amity and . harmony, were serving the cause of knowledge and 
literature.” 

t 

An exhibition was also held under the auspices of the Urdu Conference. 
It was opened by Mr. G. P. N. Sinha, the Vice-Chancellor of the Patna 
University, who, in course of his speech, said that there was no 
controversy in regard to language in his University. Te.xt-books, 
prescribed bv the University, w'ere written in easy and simple language 
and printed in both Devnagri and Urdu scripts. He told his audience 
that ill his personal collection he had a number of Persian and Arabic 
books which he wanted to juesent to some library. The Patna University 
was trying to collect old Persian and Arabic books under the super- 
vision of Mr. Hassan Askari, Assistant Professor. History Department, 
Patna College. 

A novel feature of the Urdu Conference was the Ruhun Ka Mushaira, 
i.c., symposium of the dead poets of Bihar. The poets represented in this 
Musha'ira were Ram Narayan Lai Mouzun, Kalyan Singh ‘Ashiq, Ujagar 
Chand Lll fat, Josh ‘Azimabadi. Dildar Arvi, Raza ‘Azimabadi, Shorish 
‘Azimahadi, Fidici ‘Azimabadi, Rasikh 'Azimabadi, Munshi Gangalal 
Damagh, Shauq Nimwi, Ahqar Bihari, Safir Bilgrami, Hafiz Latifi, 
and Ahad ‘Azimabadi. 
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Egypt 

Fuad I Arabic Academy : 

The Arabic Academy in its last session approved the specimen of the 
great Arabic Lexicon which they were preparing and has proceeded a 
long way towards the completion of a medium-sized dictionary called 
al-Mu jam-al-Wasit. Daring the course of the session, Prof. Massignon 
acquainted the members with the latest methods used in the compilation 
and preparation of dictionaries in European languages and hoped that 
the points made out by him will be borne in mind while bringing out the 
Arabic dictionaries under preparation. Among the other subjects discussed 
during the last session of the academy were ; 

1. A valuable discourse on the present-day literary renaissance in 
Islam. 

2. The ways and means of simplifying the Arajbic grammar and 
the new rules of orthography. 

3. In regard to the coinage of new words for things of modern 
civilization, Prof. Ahmed Amin, the famous Egyptian writer roused 
great interest by sponsoring a proposal that analogy (al-qias) be adopted 
as a principle for the same. In classical times, there were two schools 
of thought, the one insisting on the actual use of a particular word by 
the Arabs for its adoption while the other regarded mere conformity 
to standard forms as enough for the purpose. The present-day needs 

' favoured the latter point of view. 

The academy is also bringing out under its auspices scholarly editions 
of the following books : 

1. Sin‘at-ul ‘Arab by Ibn Jinni. 

2. Al-Jalis al-§alih by al-Qadi Abul Faraj ibn Zakariyya 
al-Nahrawani. 

Among recent publications the following are worth mentioning : 

1. Jamhartu Ansab-il-‘Arab by Ibn blazm ; Ed. by Prof. Levy 
Provencal. 

2. Majalisu Tha'lab, ed. by Prof. ‘Abdus Salam Harun. 

3. Di wan-al-Hu dhaliyyin , Part II, published by Dar-ul-Kutub.^ 
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The Dar-al-Kutub al-Mi^riyya is also bringing out very soon an edition 
of : 

1. Diwan of Ka‘b-ibn-Zuhair. 

2. Diwan of Suhaim ‘Abd-Bani-al-Hashas prepared by Prof. 
‘Abdul ‘Aziz al-Maimani of Aligarh. 

A Linguistic Commission : 

Dr. ‘Abdul Wahhab ‘Azzam, Egypt’s Ambassador at Jedda, has 
put forward a proposal to organise a linguistic commission to proceed 
to Arabia and to investigate the names of plants and flowers current at 

f jresent with a view to collating them with classical words in the old 
exicons. 

Scholarly Papers on Iqbdl : 

On the occasion of Iqbal Day celebrations held in the Oriental Hall 
of the American University in Cairo, Prof. ‘U^man Amin of the Fu'ad 
I University, ‘read a scholarly paper on the philosophy of Iqbal describ- 
ing the poet-philosopher’s contribution in reconciling religion with 
philo-sophy and drawing parallels between his views and those of Mufti 
Muhd. ‘Abduh on many a point, Al-Ustadh Sawi Shalan of Azher 
presented in this meeting his Arabic verse-translation of Iqbal’s poetry. 

Revised Edition of the Encyclopcedia of Islam : 

A number of orientalists held a meeting in the University of Leiden 
to devise ways and means of giving effect to the decision taken at the last 
session of the world congress of orientalists to bring out a re\rised and 
enlarged edition of the Encyclopaedia of Islani. It was decided at the 
meeting to bring out the new edition in five volumes within a period of 
ten years beginning from 1950. It may also be mentioned here that, 
according to repr^rts from Turkey, a Turkish translation of the 
Encyclopaedia is under preparation. It has also been urged in the Cairo 
press that work on the Arabic version, which was stopped some time 
ago may also be resumed. 

Cultural Organisation of the Arab League : 

The manuscript section of the Cultural Organisation of the Arab 
League, instituted in 1946 with the object of collecting and preserving 
Arabic MSS. scattered over various countries has so far photographed not 
less than half a million MSS., in Aleppo, Damascus, Alexandria and other 
towns. A delegation has also been sent out to Turkey to examine and 
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photograph the MSS. preserved in the libraries of that country. The 
Turkish government kindly agreed to provide all facilities to the 
delegation. 


S. Y. 


Turkey 


Turkey veering back to irwsque : 

A REVIVAL of religious feeling repressed since Turkey became a lay 
republic twenty-five years ago is today slowly making itself felt in the 
country's public life and forcing concessions from the Kemalist principle 
of the lay state. The deci.sions taken in this regard are as follows : 

1. Reintroduction of Islamic religious tuition in primary schools. 

2. Government’s acceptance of plans to create special state schools 
in principal towns for Imams and Khatibs. 

3. Government’s acceptance of the principle, of reopening an 
Islamic theological school. 

In search of Noah's Ark : 

According to Mr. Egerton Sykes, explorer and Fellow of the British 
Royal Geographical Society, London, more than 13,000 feet up the 17,600 
feet high Mount Ararat in Northern Turkey are the remains' of Noah's 
Ark — a ship built by the prophet thousands of years ago in which he and 
his family survived the Great Flood said to have overwhelmed the world 
in those times. Mr. Egerton Sykes proposes to search for what he 
describes as “ one of the world’s greatest religious relics.” He is certain 
that he shall find some traces of the vessel, possibly the ship’s keel and 
a few side timbers. Travellers throughout the ages have constantly 
referred to its presence and it is mentioned in innumerable records, 
some dating back to dozens of centuries. For decades the near-by 
inhabitants are said to have taken the wood from the Ark to use as amulets 
to ward off the ‘ evil eye.’ The only thing likely to make the discovery 
impossible will be an exceptionally bad summer. If the snow line has not 
moved up, the Ark will be buried. But if the weather is normal, those few 
fragments of timber which will mean so much to the civilized world will 
be found. The age of the wood can easily be established by a special 
apparatus. Around the 13,000 feet of Ararat there are traces of sea shells 
— the evidence of a huge inundation which overwhelmed that part of 
the world in ancient times. Somewhere along the watermark should be 
the Ark.^ 

I. Th€ Star of India, January 31, 1949. 
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America 

The Washington Mosque Foundation : 

The corner-stone of the first mosque to be built in Washington was 
laid on February 7. 1949 on the 1379th anniversary of the Prophet’s 
Birthday. The mosque is designed according to purely Arabic 
architectural characteristics. It is being erected under the auspices of 
the Washington Mosque Foundations founded by members of the Arab 
communities in the U.S.A. The .structure also will house an Islamic 
Culture in.stitution with facilities for students.^ 


S. S. 


The Ismd'ilia Association : 

The Isma'ilia Association, W. Pakistan has been established at 
Karachi. I’he aim of the Associaiion is to do research work in Isma'ilism 
and the Fatimid .period of Muslim history. 

Research 'in this period of the history of Islam has been very much 
neglected. It is only recently that .scholars like W. Ivanow, Louis 
Mas.signon and A. A. A. Fy/ec have written about Fatimid history and 
Isma'Ilism and translated some of their books. Dr. Kamil Husein of the 
Faud 111 Awwal University of Cairo who is a great scholar of Isma'ilism 
has recently .started a Faumid series called 

In his introduction to which he has edited 

and published from old manuscripts he writes, “ A thorough study 
of Ismailism will reveal to us a new realm of knowledge about the move- 
meiits of mental currents of the intellectual life in Islam. This is the 
reason why I have published this book.” At another place he says, ” A 
study of Ismailism and its ancient missions will be o^ help to us in knowing 
the evolution that came over the intellectual Islamic life in fifth, sixth 
and seventh centuries of Higra.” 

Recently in the Faud ul Awwal University of Cairo astudy of Isma'ili 
doctrines and philosophy has been introduced. 

The Isma'ilia Association ie.search work in the light cf the above 
remarks will be of great interest to all. Prof. Jawad Muscat! an Arabic 
scholar from N.fiaf is translating into English cPM'l 

and ( j jUw ) -tVi j^lri j *^J| T by Qadi Na'm^. 
They will stx)n be published, by the Isma'Lia Association. 


1. I he Statesman, May 2, 1949* 
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The English translation of Dr. Kamil Husein’s speech delivered at 
Paris on 29th July, 1948, iri the 21st Orientalists’ Conference, on the 
“ Theory of ‘ Matter ’ and ‘ Spirit ’ and its influence on the Egyptian 
poeti^ of the Fatimid period " will soon be published in the pages of 
this journal. 

The Association has collected very rare Arabic manuscripts ol the 
Fatimid period, the publication of which will unfold many new ideas 
and reveal to scholars facts which hitherto have been misrepresented. 
This will also pul forth Isma'Ili philosophy and doctrine iri its true form 
and will correct the wrong notions that are the result of false piopaganda. 

K. S. 


1—17 



NEW BOOKS IN REVIEW 


Sukumar Ray: HUMAYUN IN 

PERSIA, with a foreword by 
Sir Jadunath Sarkar ; R.A.S.B, Mono- 
graph Series, vol. VI ; 1048 ; 

xvi+116 pp.; price Rs. 5/ ; Royal 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta. 

4 

I T is not often that we come across 
a work which is based on research 
and is at the same time interesting 
to an aveVage layman, and Professor 
Ray's present essay is one of such books. 
Humayun's sojourn of more than two 
years in Iran as the guest of Shiih 
Xahmasp $afavi is one of those episodes 
which are generally ignored both by 
the Indian and the Persian chroniclers, 
because while the Indian chronicler 
mostly concentrates on what is happen- 
ing in his own country, the Persian 
chroniclers have little sp:)ace to devote 
to a sovereign who had lost an empire 
and who was in their country to ask for 
help from the ShahinsJ^ah. The same 
may be true of the lay reade', as ordi- 
narily he would not be much interested in 
an exiled monarch who was meek to 
the point of weakness and w'ho proved 
no match for a stalwart like Sher Sjhah, 
himself one of the greatest figures of 
medieval India. 

Yet Prof. Ray has made the narrative 
absorbingly interesting in spite of the 
vast detail he has managed to embody 
in the book. He takes Humayun, stage 
by stage, almost road by road, through 
Baluchistan via Sibl and Quetta to 
Hirit, Mashhad and Qazwin and back 


more or less by the same route. He 
has fully examined the chronology of 
the whole journey, and it is only when 
he is satisfied by the corroboration of 
authorities or else by definite evidence 
that he sets down a date for an 
episode. Some highly interesting letters 
arc given in original as well as with their 
translation and each of these is also 
critically examined. Such are the letters 
from Humayun to the Shah asking his 
permission to enter his dominions, and 
another one asking permission to visit 
" the Holy Sepulchre, the mausoleum of 
the Imam, nourisher of the poor, the 
holy king, ‘Ali bin Musa al-Rida — 
thousands of benedictions and peace 
upon him." The letters of the Shah 
to Humayun and to his own governors 
are interesting for in them the greatest 
possible respect is shown to the honoured 
guest and full instructions to the minutest 
detail are given to the Imperial officers 
to accord him a right royal reception. 
They also show the grandeur that was 
Persia in those days and " the studied 
display with which Humayun was 
received in Iran." 

In spite of all this we are beset with 
the strange phenomenon of a complete 
estrangement of the host and the guest 
during Humayun's stay at Qazwin 
about September and October, 1544. 
The learned author analyses the causes 
of the episode and comes to the conclusion 
that the reason was neither dynastic nor 
political but religious, and it was only 
after, the conversion of Humayun to the 
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§bri creed that the estrangement gave 
lace to mutual regard. One feels that 
rof. Ray's argument needs revision, 
as, while on the one hand the episode is 
not mentioned in most of the Indian 
and Persian chronicles, on the other we 
are aware that Humayun was never 
antagonistic to the Sbi‘i principles and 
showed his clear inclinations towards 
that faith in his letter to the Shah asking 
his permission to visit Mashhad. This 
was but natural as both his mother 
Maham Begam and his wife Hamidah 
Banu Begam were Shi‘ah and his courtier 
and adviser, Bairam Khan also belonged 
to that faith. There is the story of the 
signing of three sheets of paper which 
resulted in the cementing of friendship 
between the two monarchs, a friendship 
which kept on even after Qandhar had 
been wrested from the Persians by 
Humayun in 1445. It is assumed that 
the papers contained a catechism of 
the ShPah creed, but there is no evidence 
of the surmise, and apart from the 
incongruity of there being three separate 
sheets the need for such signatures is not 
obvious as Humayun's inclinations were 
well known. We may well surmise that 
the Shah simply wanted to show the 
exiled monarch that he should not 
consider his sojourn in Iran as merely 
milk and honey but should know his 
real status and his dependence on him. 

The author rather belittles the results 
of Humayun's exile when he says that 

It was not altogether barren in its 
results." As a matter of fact while, 
p)oIitically, a reconquest of Hindustan 
would have been impossible without 
Humayun's prolonged visit to the 
Shah*s dominions, it was in another 
way beneficial not only to the dynasty 
but to India as well. We know that 
one of the causes of Akbar's greatness 
was his broadbased policy in the matter 
of religion and to his truly cosmopolitan 
spirit. This was due to a number of 
causes. Sher Shah's beneficent rule to 
which Akbar succeeded in a way was 
partly responsible for it as also was the 
fehaktl movement which was the result 
of the deep contact between Islam and 
Hinduism. But if we were to probe 
further into the causes of the phenomenon 


we would trace it to the adversity and 
wanderings of Akbar's parents as well 
as perhaps to Humayun’s own spirit 
of broad toleration and acceptance of 
what he regarded as best in others. 
Here was the germ of a real breadth of 
vision which was to grow to great 
heights at the hands ot the Emperor 
Akbar, and wTich was in effect one of 
the direct results of Humayun’s sojourn 
in Iran. 

The book becomes doubly interesting 
to a student of the history of the Deccan 
as a part of it is based on the personal 
testimony of Khur Shah b. Qubadu'l- 
Husaini, the ambassador of Burh&n 
Nizam S^hah of Ahmadnagar to the 
Court of Persia. Khur Shah's famous 
Tdrikh-t llchi-i Nizdm Shdh is ‘'of 
special importance on account of his 
long stay in Iran." The learned author 
of the book under review has added 
notes on this as well as on 59 other 
authorities bearing bn the subject, in- 
cluding a fiirly long note on Jauhar 
Aflabchl's Tadhkircitu l-SVdqi* at which 
must be regarded as "the most trust- 
worthy authority " of Humayui1\s sojourn 
in Iran. 

There is little to be desired in the book 
except a map of the itinerary of Humayun 
to and from Iran which would have 
made the book even more interesting. 
One must admire the neat and almost 
flawless printing and get up of tlie 
book, especially when diacritical points 
have been used in abundance. 

H. K.S. 

MURAQEBAT ; by Dr. Mir Waliuddin. 
Professor of Philosophy, Osmania 
University, Hyderabad Deccan; pub- 
lished by the Educational Conference, 
Hyderabad Deccan ; Rs. 2/8/-. 

T he book under review is 
Dr. Waliuddin's latest contribu- 
tion to the deeper aspects of 
religious life. The theme of this book 
may be summed up in a few words. 
He says there is no use having a lip 
faith in God. Those who have well* 
reasoned and deep-seated faith in One 
Supreme Reality Who is called by 
various names, should have no fear of 
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anything. If once a man establishes 
his relation with the source of his being 
who is the Giver of all goods, most 
beneficent, most merciful, most power- 
ful, all-seeing, all-knowing, G;jd can 
surely confeV on him all that he prays 
for provided he prays t(j Him sincerely 
and surrenders to His will completely. 
There is nothing w'hich he cannot 
achieve through l)ivine grace because 
He loves His creation. He is ever 
ready to listen to the prayers of His 
devotees. The Benevolence of the l.ord 
is said to work in ways too difficult to 
grasp, since they do not follow any man- 
made laws ; at the same time it affects 
the lives of the devotees profoundly. 
The Lord removes the barriers that 
stand between Him and His worshippers. 
He confers His Infinite blessings on 
His devotees and it may l)e even the 
highest goal of life. It is very interest- 
ing to note that even the most despised 
sinners and confirmed atheists some- 
times come to receive the Grace of God. 
There is no power that can stand against 
God’s love. Ihe devotees have also a 
part to play in order to make them a fit 
recipient of the Divine grace. Islam 

E oints out that self-effort is also necessary 
owever weak one may be. Attempts 
to lead a virtuous life will not go in vain, 
but will lead a person higher and higher 
in the life spiritual. All that we have 
to do is to purify our minds and hearts 
of vicious thoughts and tendencies. T he 
Grace of God is the crown and consum- 
mation of religious duties piously 
practised. It is an end in itself and is 
capable of far-rcaching influence on the 
lives of seekers of God throughout the 
world. 

The writer has assigned seven topics 
for seven days to be meditated on and 
pondered c^ver in such a way as to 
assimilate them and make them part 
of his inner being to be able to respond 
to and receive the inestimable privilege 
of close relationship with the Author of 
his being. He advises us to start this 
practice from Friday when one has to 
meditate on the Unity of God. Satur- 
day is meant for the practice of content- 
ment, Sunday for patience, Monday for 
thankfulness, Tuesday for prayer for 


nearness to God, Wednesday for prayer 
for the attainment of livelihood and 
Thursday for the removal of fear and 
grief. 

H. S. 

TALES FROM EGYPTIAN LIFE: 
translated by Dr, Denys Johnson Davies; 
published by the Renaissance Bookshop ; 
9 sh ; Adly Pasha, Cairo, 

T AI.LS trom Egyptian Life,’ a 
small volume of short stories by 
Mahmoud Teymour Bey, trans- 
lated by Denys Johnson Davies, with 
a foreword by 'Abdel Rahman 'Azzim 
Pasha, represents an attempt at depicting 
various facts of Egyptian life. Both 
in their content and form, the tales are 
characterised by a certain naivety. 
They present a ' keyhole view ’ of life 
whose picaresque quality reflects the 
general rather than the particular in 
human nature. Psycho-analytical studies 
like ‘ Paper Crown,’ ‘ The Cripple,* 
' 'Phe^ Return,' * The Locked Door,' 
and * Abu Arab ' reveal the writer's 
catholicity of approach and preoccupa- 
tion with abnormality of character, while 
tales like ' The Rites of Ablution ' and 
‘ The Comedy of Death ' are animated 
by a lively, though occasionally sardonic, 
humour. On the whole, they make an 
interesting reading. 

F. H. 

ISLAMIC RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
MISCELLANY, voL I, 1949 ; 
published by A. A, A, Fyzee for the 
Islamic Research Association, Bombay ; 
printed by Norman A, Ellis, at the 
Baptist Mission Press, 41 -A Lower 
Circular Road, Calcutta ; price 
Rs. 12-8-0. 

T he Islamic Research Association 
has been quietly doing its useful 
work since its inception, and so 
far it has published twelve books. 

The Executive Committee of the 
Islamic Research Association had decided 
to publish a volume of Oriental Studies 
as early as in 1943 to commemorate the 
tenth Anniversary of the foundation of 
the Association. But on account of 
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wax the project failed and the Committee 
decided to try again on the fifteenth 
Anniversary in 1948. 

After a good deal of deliberation the 
Committee decided that a volume of 
short contributions to Islamic Research 
be published not periodically but as 
occasion arose, and this volume is a 
beginning in this scheme of things. 
We owe it to the untiring zeal and 
interest of Prof. A. A. A. Fyzee, Hon, 
Secretary, who, by the way, has recently 
been appointed as the Government of 
India's Ambassador to Egypt, for which 
we tender him our congratulations and 
best wishes. We sincerely congratulate 
the learned Professor for what he has 
done in the field of Islamic Research, 
and we earnestly hope he would continue 
to evince great intcrc.st in it. 

The volume under review contains 
articles from eminent scholars:- 

1. S. M. 'Abdullah : ‘ The value 
of Persian Poetry.' 

2. A. J. Arberry, (Cambridge) : 

' New Material on the Kitab al-Fihrist 
of Ibn abNadim.' 

3. Md. Hamidullah : ‘Ex-Terri- 
torial Capitulation in favour of 
Muslims in Classical Times.' 

4. Rev. Fr. H. Heras : ' A quotation 
from the words of Jesus Christ in 
one of the Emperor Akbar's inscrip- 
tion.' 

5. M. Kamil Hussain, (Cairo); 

‘ Shiism in Egypt beforethe Fatimids.' 

6. Bernard Lewis, (London) : 

' Specimens of Modern Turkish 
Poetry.' 

7. A. Rashid : ‘ Shahjehan and 

Rana of Udaipur.' 

8 . Ghulam Sarwar : ‘ Oriental MSS. 
in the Uch Dargah Library.’ 

9. R. Strothmann, (Hamburg) : 

' Kleinere IsmailitiSche Schriften.' 

10. K. V. Zettersteen, (Uppsala); 

‘ Selections from the Divan of 

Jamaluddin Ahmed Hansawi.' 

11. Q. A. Wadood : ' BaddMukhalif 
Ki Awwalin Riwayat.' (Urdu). 

In view of shortage of space and time 
we fear we could not do any justice to 
this volume as a whole. However, the 
learned paper of Prof. A. J. Arberry 
deserves special notice. Recent litcra- 
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ture on the Kitdb al-Fihri$t of Ibn 
al-Nadim that most valuable tenth 
century Bibliography of Arabic 
Literature, includes an article by 
Dr. H. Ritter and two separate 
contributions by Dr. J. Futk. Prof, 
A. J. Arberry when he learnt from Prof. 
F. Kahle that Dr. Fuck was preparing 
a new edition on the Kitdb al-Fihrist 
for publication in the Bibliotheca 
Islamica and as Prof. Arberry was 
aware of the existence of an extremely 
old manuscript in the private collection 
of Mr. Chester Beatty, he readily offered 
his help to Dr. F’iick. But due to War, 
the edition planned by Dr. Fuck had 
not appeared and the Bibliotheca 
Islamica has for the time being ceased 
publication. Prof. A. J. Arberry took 
upon himself the onerous task of complet- 
ing the work. A.s he says “ Under 
these circumstances, J feel my.self free, 
and in a sense obliged to place at the 
disposal of ihe world of scholarship, 
information about the Chester Beatty 
manuscript which I have hitherto kept 
to myself, limiting this disclosure 
however to modest proportions in order 
that Dr. Fiick may yet have ample 
scope for enlarging these notes." 

This is the spirit of a great scholar. 
We are grateful to him for giving to 
the world the Chester Beatty manu.script 
to which he has done ample justice. 

Rev. Fr. H. Heras, S. J. needs no 
introduction. He is a great scholar 
who has to his credit a number of 
monumental works. We welcome him 
in the field of Islamic studies. 

Upon the lintel of the door to the 
right, in the majestic alcove on the front 
of the famous Baland Darwaza of 
Fathepur, there is an Arabic inscription 
wherein Emperor Akbar the Great re- 
cords the conquest of Gujerat and 
Khandesh in 1010 H.E. (1602 A.D.). 
This inscription in Nasta'liq characters 
gave the successful Emperor the most 
laudatory titles, but then to counter- 
balance all the worldly glory that 
vanishes like a puff of smoke, he ordered 
the following words to be engraved 
which are like a sermon to the world of 
reality, a deep call to despise the material 
world and its vanity. 
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This quotation is the theme of his 
subject to which he has done full justice. 
We feel that Rev. Fr. Hcras should give 
Ufi some ‘more articles dealing with 
Islamic studies. 

We congratulate the editor for placing 
before the .scholars the Islamic Research 
Association Miscellany, which deserves 
a careful perusal, as it adds much to 
our knowledge. 

K. S. L. 

UNITED ASIA {International Magazine 
of Asian Affairs); 21- Noble Chambers, 
Fort, Bombay — i, voL I, No. 7; editors, 
G. S. Pohekar and U. R. Rao; printed 
and published in India for Inter-Asian 
Publishing House ; by V. V. Kamat at 
New Jack Printing Works Ltd., Bombay. 

T here is no dearth of monthly 
journals in India. But what 
strikes one is that this journal 
is unique not only in its get-up, but in 
the variety of articles of a high standard, 
covering no doubt, the continent of Asia. 

Its good get-up, piinling, excellent 
photo blocks makes one think twice 
whether it is an Indian product. If it 
is not superior, undoubtedly it is coual 
to its European contempoiaries. We 
tender our congratulations to the editors 
and publishers. The objects (^f the 
journal are : 

(a) The discussion of Asian affairs 
in a world contest. 

(b) The dissemination of Asian 
culture patterns. 

(c) The advocacy of one Asia as 
a necessary prelude to one world. 
This issue is a Middle East Number 
and the articles written as they are 
by eminent scholars deserve careful 
attention. Dr. Use Lichtenstadter, 
Associate Professor of Arabic, Asian 
Institute has-written on the '' Develop- 
ment of Nationalism in the Early Islamic 
Empire.'" While the well-known 
Egyptian scholar Professor Abdurraliman 
Badaoui deals with The Spiritual Crisis 
of Arab Youth." Mrs. Widad Sakakini 
of Damascus writes on “ The Evolution 
of Syrian Women." " The Spirit of 


Persian Painting by Behzad/* indeed 
takes the reader on fancy fli^t to the 
court of the ancient ^lih to discover the 
secret of Persian Art, and is beautifully 
illustrated with select Persian Miniatures. 
Mr. Hafiz Syed writes on the " Elements 
of Islamic Mysticism." There are other 
articles of general interest. 

Wc congratulate the editors for 
maintaining such a high standard of the 
United Asia. The journal is one of 
the best in India and is priced Rs. 2/- 
only. 

K. S. L. 

IBN-AS^SIKKIT; by S. A. Ahmedali ; 
publisher Sh. Muhammad Ashraf, 
Kashmiri Bazar, Lahore ; price 
Rs. 1-4-0. 

T he small monograph on Ibn- 
as-Sikkit (d. 244 A.H.) is a 

part of the author's introduction 
to the edition of Isldh-aUMan\iq which 
he had submitted to the Oxford Univer- 
sity for obtaining the degree of D.Phil. 
This pamphlet of thirty pages is divided 
into two sections. The first part describes 
Ibn-as-Sikkit as a teacher, a grammarian 
of Kufi school, a philologist, an authority 
on ancient Arabic poetry and as a poet 
though not a professional one. The 
second part discusses briefly the position 
of Ibn-as-Sikkit's teachers and the debt 
that the succeeding scholars owe to 
the scholarship of Ibn-as-Sikkit. In 
addition to this, there is a list cf 
Ibn -as-SikkIt's works, note on 
I^ldh-al-Mantiq and its commentaries 
extending over ten pages. It is well- 
documented and shows the extent of 
original sources used in collecting the 
material. Its printing and get-up are 
more attractive than might be exj^ected 
for a book of so little price. But besides 
the misprints, Arabic quotations are 
full of mistakes. Even the verses are 
unmetrical in the following places : 
page 21, lines 2, 3 ; page 22, lines 2, 3 ; 
page 30, line 3. It is hoped that these 
minor mistakes will be avoided in the 
revised edition of this biography of the 
great philologist. 


A. M. K. 
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' Islamic Culture ’ Vol. XXIII, Nos. i and 2, Cultural Activities, pp. 96, 97 
P. 91, Footnote to line 3. 

Khulasatu'l-Akhbar. Bankipore, f. 218 a. From the following lines of Sayyid 
liasan (India Office 931, ff igb-aoa) we know that Bahram’s another son Kh usrau 
Shah had been to Kh urasan to conquer it, but I think he had also gone as a hostage to 
Sanjar’s court in 530/1136 


^ L.X** ^ ^'**‘'***‘*' ^ 
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P. 96, para last but one : 

line 3, correct name is Badi'-al-ZamSn ai-Jazari, 
line 6, corrrect name is Bab-al-Jayrun. 
line 8, correct name is Ibn Majid, 

Para last : 

line I, correct words are al-Nabati, al-QhSfiqi and ibn-al-BayULr's, 
line 6, correct word is Ibn-al-'Awwam's. 

P. 97 

line 1, correct name is Al-A§ma*i. 

line 3, correct name is Al-Na??am. 

line 4, correct name is Ibn-T'J^ayrs Hayy ibn-Yaq?: 5 n. 
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They mu«l be clearly tyiie written on one side of the pa|>€r only. All 
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P.O. Box 171, Yusuf Manzil, or 223, Adif^mcl, Hyderabad-Deccan. 

AJNNliAL SlJBSCUIPnON : Inland Ks. 8/-, Foreign 16 sh., including 
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6 d, (Foreign). Buck iiumberH from Vol. I to X @ Rs. 10/- a volume and 
the rest @ Us. 8/- a volume. 

All cheques regarding amount iif subscription, etc., should be drawn 
in the name of Islamic Culture Board Account,^’ and they must 
include collection charges. 

Agents and sul>scribers should note that the management of 
Islamic Culture’’ is not responsible for loss t»f copies in transit. 

Complaints r<‘gurding the copies of the periodical not received iiiiisl 
Im! intiniated«lo us within one month of each ipiarterly issue so that enquiry 
for the missing copies in the postal departiiieiil may be made in due time. 

Reprints of the articles contributed may be supplied at the authors’ 
exi>eiise. (^oiilribiilors are requested lo send orders for off-prints together 
with articles. As the printed text is decomposed one week after each 
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FROM PARTICULARISM TO UNITY: 
RACE, NATIONALITY AND MINORITIES 
IN THE EARLY ISLAMIC EMPIRE 


A S in the early Middle Ages, the Near East is gaining an importance of 
immediate impact for the western world. A process of consolida- 
tion seems to be taking place among the various groups of the Arab 
world. This line-up of the East, partly with, and partly directed against 
the West, is not a result of the second world war ; it began already before 
the first war, although it gained momentum only in the era between the 
wars. ^ The present leaders of the Arab states and their politics realize 
that now or never they will achieve their aims ; they also understand that 
only united action will gain for them a powerful position in the post-war 
world. The basis for this consolidation is twofold : the fight for freedom 
against the imperial and colonial powers — partly won— and the common 
heritage of Arabism and Islam. Politically the former is the more potent 
force ; the cultural and religious link of the latter has not yet proved strong 
enough to overcome all the rivalries between the various Arab states in 
favour of common deliberations and actions. 

It is remarkable that the same forces which more than thirteen centu- 
ries ago proved their empire-building power are at work in a modern 
world and wrestling with modern problems. Once again one of the 
strongest impulses comes from Central Arabia, from a group which 
represents still, after thirteen hundred years, the pure virtue of Bedouin 
life and the unifying force of Islam. In more than one way Ibn Sa'ud and 
his followers resemble the Prophet and his believers, and one may well 
ask whether the king of Sa'udI Arabia is not even consciously trying to 
emulate Muhammad. The Prophet, in his time, was confronted with the 
task of creating a community whose members would feel consciously as a 
united body. From the cell of the small original Islamic community 
developed the mighty Islamic empire, stretching, at its zenith, from ^ain 
to China and from Damascus to the shores of the Indian Ocean. Only 
A— 1 
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the Arab core of this earlier Islamic empire is struggling for unity now ; 
compared with the task confronting the Prophet in the seventh century 
A. I), that of the present-day leaders is child’s play. They can build upon 
firm ground, upon the consciousness of their common racial and religious 
heritage. Muhammad had to create even the most primitive feeling of 
loyalty to any group Ireyond the clan or tribe. 

oni; ol the most important factors in the present struggle tor unity is 
the rivalry between various groups within this “Arab bloc ’’ aggravated 
by the existence of some minorities in the territories and .states it comprises, 
therefore, ;i historical investigation of the antagonism and synergism 
instrumental in the formation and dissolution of the Islamic empire will 
not be without value. From its very beginning Islam had the task to 
integrate Into one common cau.se the many hi.storic claims and selfish 
inteiests (d diverse racial and religious groups. 

I 

POLd TiCAL ORGANIZATION OF PRE-ISLAMIC ARABIA 

The Tribe 

« 

The society info which Muhammad was born was held together but 
very loo.sely. ‘ "Fhe basis of the Arab community was the tribe and the Arab 
Bcdouin*knew no allegiance but to his family, clan, and tribe. Within the 
limits of this group, ba.sed on clo.se kinship, each individual stood up for 
his fellow member and was responsible for his acts. This responsibility 
even meant paying with his own life for a crime committed by his kinsman ; 
the duty of tha’r (blood guilt and blood revenge) and dlyah (ransom 
instead of blood revenge) devolved upon each member of the tribe. 
Within the tribe was .safety; to be excluded from this community meant 
to be outlawed and outcast. 

I'he most cogent f actor which held the tribes together was the assump- 
tion of their descent from a common ancestor ; for that reason, genealogy 
played an important role in the minds of the Bedouins ; in later times, the 
rivalry and jealousy between the tribes, partly based on genealogical 
fiction, became a factor in the cultural and political groupings in the 
Islamic empire. I’he growth of a tribe frequently brought about a division 
into branches and sub-tribes ; some even separated from the main body 
and roamed in different and distant parts of the country. Nonetheless, 
though the sub-tribe was cut off from the development of the parent group 
and went its own way, it remained conscious of its origin. The migratory 
life of the nomads, of course, favoured such a development. Thus, whole 
tribes of South Arabian origin had migrated into North Arabia but had 
remained South Arabians ; the Arab genealogists, in their scheme, acknow- 
ledge this fact and speak of Ma'add, a descendant of Isma’il, and Qahtan, 
the Biblical Yaqtan, as the eponyms of the North and South Arabian 
groups respectively.^ 

1 * 
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The Bedouin community has once aptly been called “ ein Gemein- 
wesen ohne Obrigkeit.”'* This epithet, however, is correct only in regard 
to inter -tribal relations; each individual tribe was a closely-knit community 
with an internal organization based on unwritten laws but working effi- 
ciently through the force of tradition. Each tribe was a " state in itself ; 
its oldest and strongest member was its acknowledged head. Decisions of 
importance to the community as a whole were taken in the assembly in 
which each member had the right to speak his opinion freely.* Although 
we do not know of any established procedure for the choice of a leader, 
he gained his position only by virtue of his personality. The pre-reciuisites 
for his election were the qualities of mur’iavwa, xnrtxis in the Latin sense, 
virility, strength, physical, and spiritual force, and hilm, moderation, deli- 
beration, clemency, and wisdom. He was also supposed to have the gift 
of eloquence.^ Such a man would assume leadership by the sheer force of 
his personality and the tribe would acknowledge his superiority. However, 
he would retain his leadership only as long as his companions would sense, 
and submit to, his superior strength ; when his physical, and more import- 
ant still, his intellectual and spiritual strength declined, the tribe no 
longer recognized his claim. If the old saiyid’s son was as outstanding a 
personality as his father, he was his logical successor yet there was no 
law of succession nor did he have any legal claim to the office or could he 
force the tribe into acknowledging him. The honour and* dignity of a 
saiyid rested entirely in the individual.*’’ 


jlWAR 


A really out.standing leader, especially the head of a large and strong 
tribe, was able to extend his sphere of influence beyond its orbit.’ People 
who for one reason or another had to leave their own tribe would seek his 
protection.** A man who lost his birthright of membership in and protec- 
tion by his own tribe had no other means of security but by being received 
into the household of some man willing to accord him the safety guaranteed 
by his name and influence. The only alternative for him would be to lead 
the life of an outlaw and to take the law into his own hands,*’ 

The saiyid’s strength and reputation in the Arab world -which had its 
means of communication, by word of mouth, through poetry and aiydm- 
tale — decided the number of people who would ask to be accepted into 
his jiwdr as his jdr. Conversely, his influence and power grew in propor- 
tion to the number of his jiran. One important fact must not be over- 
looked : the jar remained free, he was neither a slave nor a mawld (a manu- 
mitted slave or a client) of his protector. The moment his circumstances 
changed he was at liberty to go whenever and wherever he chose.**’ 

This custom, born out of the necessity to make life more secure, was 
not expressed in a formal law, since there existed no code of law in ancient 
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Arabia. Like all other pre-Islamic institutions (if we may use this 
term at all) it derived its binding strength exclusively from the moral 
obligation of the two individuals who entered into the contract and to its 
tacit acknowledgment by the community. However, unconsciously, and 
at that time unrealized in its consequences, this crossing of the dividing 
lines between tribes was the first, though of course rather weak, impulse 
towards their development from isolation to union. 


Hilf 

A much stronger factor was the hilf, an alliance of tribes not necessarily 
related by blood or of common ancestry. Such a league was concluded 
ceremoniously with due formality and under binding oath.^^ Legend has 
preserved the memory of certain Quraishite tribes, called laiqat ad-damm, 
“ the blood-lickers, ” who enforced their oath by solemnly licking blood. 
In remote times of pagarrism this was their own ; later the alliance was 
concluded by dipping their hands into a basin filled with the blood of a 
sacrificed camel. Gradually this sacral rite attenuated so that at last the 
allies dipped their. hands into a basin filled with perfume or sprinkled each 
other with it.''^ Some such ceremony most probably accompanied the 
conclusion of 'a /n(jLrelationship throughout. The names of several groups 
which wefe allied for shorter or longer periods have been preserved ; some 
of these grew' into permanent alliances so that their group-name became 
their common appellation.*^ Not all of these attempts at union had a 
political character : certain differences in the observation of the rituals of 
the pilgrimage underlay the formation of three groups, the Hums, the 
fidus, and the Hdla, which each comprised quite a large number of Arab 
tribes ; another group of Quraishites formed an organization for the pro- 
tection of pilgrims during their stay in Mecca for the hajjd* 

T his institution of hilf represents an important step towards the 
unification of the Arab tribes. The antagonistic attitude of Islam towards 
it, expressed in the alleged saying of the Prophet : Id hilf Ji-l-Isldm, 
“ there is no hilf in Islam, ” reflects the changed outlook of later genera- 
tions. I'rom their point of view, this institution strengthened isolationist 
tendencies and retarded the development of Islamic loyalties, while Islam 
aimed at the unification of all Arabs and all the conquered nationalities 
as ecjuals within the community of Islam. In this endeavour it was handi- 
capped by the^ remnants of tribal rivalries and pre-Islamic alignments 
still surviving.*^ 


The Mawla 

Another alien element was introduced into the tightly-knit tribal com- 
riiunity by the so-called mawdli (pi. of mawla), the manumitted slaves. 
Such a mawld may have been a man of Arab blood enslaved as a prisoner 
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of war in one of the incessant raids or by gambling away his freedom in 
a game of maisir ; he may also have been an Abyssinian, a Persian, or 
Rumi (Byzantine Christian) bought from the slave dealers and later Ifecd 
by his master. He remained attached, as a client, to his former master’s 
family and was regarded as a member of the family group iit the wider 
sense. However, he never became a full member of his tribe, although 
the tribes were considerably strengthened by the presence ot these mauuili. 

Although the marriage ot a free w'oman to a rnawld was considered 
a mesalliance,’® a good deal of intermarriage did take place, especially since 
it was common practice to use slave women as concubines. In this society 
based upon blood relationship, marriage was mostly endogamous.'® The 
strength of a tribe was likely to be increased by such a marriage ; therefore, 
the bride was blessed by her wali (guardian), that is, her father or brother, 
in the following words : “ Bear lightly and bring forth sons and do not 
bear daughters. May Aliiih increase thy number and strength and endu- 
rance. Behave well, and honour thy husband, and may thy perfume be 
like sweet water.” The sons of a woman married outside her tribe might 
become enemies of their maternal relatives ; therefore, the bride’s ivali 
addressed her thus : ” Do not bear lightly and do not bring forth sons, 
for thou wilt bring near the remote people and bear enemies. Behave well 
and show love to those who are prohibited to thee (i.c. , the close relatives) 
for they have a watchful eye upon thee and a listening ear.’® ^ May thy 
perfume not be like sweet water.”'-® 


Particularism and Unity in Prk-Islamic Arabia 


Two very potent factors contributed to the development of unity 
amongst the Arab tribes : the institution of sacred truce during the holy 
months of the pilgrimage and the fairs. The best-known amongst them 
were the hajj to Mekka with its holy rites and the fair at ‘Ukaz ; but there 
were many more sanctuaries dedicated to lesser deities and regional fairs 
frequented only by certain groups. The rites at the various sanctuaries 
differed in some details and the idols were not uniformly worshipped by 
all Arabs ; nonetheless, there was no feeling of religious differentiation 
between them. This is not due to the alleged indifference of the Arabs 
towards religion before the advent of Islam. The various forms of their 
religious incantations show the veneration of the Arabs for their gods and 
reveal their realization of man’s dependence on divine help.^' The basic 
conceptions of religion were uniform throughout Arabia, notwithstanding 
the variety of gods worshipped. 

The fairs attracted the tribes regardless of their general affiliation. 
They tended also to mitigate the differences between South and North 
Arabia, for South Arabian tribes flocked to the fairs held in the North, 
such as Dumat al-Jandal and ‘Ukaz, whereas the northern merchants 
2 
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attended those in Hadramaut, ‘Aden, and ‘Uman. Such an intercourse 
was made possible through the institutions of jiwdr and hilf. The visiting 
tribes were the guests ot the groups into whose territories they temp)orarily 
migrated ; for tlie duration of their stay they became their Imlafd, and 
jirdn. 1 he 'host would also have the supervision ot the fair ; less often, 
it would be held under the auspices of a saiyid.-‘‘^ Even foreigners, such as 
Persian merchants would attend the Arab fairs. Thus the latent tendency 
towartls unification aniong the Arab tribes is manifest ; they needed only 
the leadership of an outstanding personality and an inspiring cause to 
mouKi them into a nation. 

Rivai.kils ; Hfja’, Fakhr 

( )n the debit side of the ledger were the incessant petty wars and 
blood feuds which took, their toll of Arab manhood and split Arab society 
into innumerable groups, liven the truce at the fairs was not always 
sacrosanct.''^'’ liach tribe was deeply conscious of its strength, the prowess 
of its members, the heroism ot its ancestors ; each individual member 
shared in this glory, 'bherefore, they prai.sed their tribe and boasted of 
its glorious history ; shanieful acts of their rivals were welcome pretexts 
for attack. I'oljJir, “ praise, ” and liijd', “ defamation, ” are two charac- 
teristic topics in Arabic poetry ; in the former, the poet extols himself, or 
his tribe, or eulogizes his own or an allied uiiyid ; in the hija , he taunts his 
adversaries by provoking an exaggerated derision of their weakness. 
I iijd’ was considered one of the legitimate weapons in the constant battle 
for the survival of the fittest ; in ancient times it was thought to hold 
magic powers w'hich weakened the foe, and even in later times it was still 
forceful enough to turn Arab “ public opinion ” against the attacked 
tribe.'*’ A development of the hijd' was the poetic dual, the naqit^i, recri- 
minating verses attacking the enemy and his countercharge in similar 
verses.'*’^ 

1‘iven in later times, when Islam tried to abolish the rivalries and 
antagonisms of the Jahillya, their memory was still vivid enough to play 
a role in their political allegiance. Islamic poets remember their pagan 
ancestors with pride and their own prestige and standing in the community 
depended on it as it did for their pre-Islamic forefathers. The counter- 
part of the naqida was the mufdkhara or nmndfara, a poetical boasting 
match between two poets ; an umpire would act as a judge in such con- 
tests.-® The parties used every variety of recrimination that came into 
their mind ; neither the most personal affairs of a man nor peculiarities, 
alleged or real, of his tribe escaped the notice of the hostile critic.^’ 

The Pre-Islamic City 

The basic tribal organization of the Arab nomad was also retained in 
the settlements, of wffich Mekka and Yathrib were the most important. 
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even in pre-Islamic times. In Mekka, which owed its eminence to its 
sanctuary, the Ka'bah, and to its situation on the trade route iVorn the 
Mediterranean to India we find, if no organized “ city government, ” 
at least signs of some concerted action where commerce and pilgrimage 
were concerned. Caravans were maintained and sent out by groups or 
by the whole community^® and the organization of the hajj and the cere- 
monies connected with the cult of the Ka'bah also seem to have been a 
municipal afiair. We hear of certain offices in connexion with this central 
institution of Mekkan life ; the siqdya (office of dispensing water Irom the 
Zemzem-well), the hijdha (guardianship of the Ka'bah), the nadiva 
(assembly), liwa (keeping of the banner) and the riyasa (leadership) were 
held by certain Qurai shite groups. 

while the necessities of these two main activities forced the Mekkans, 
at an early time, to a co-ordination of their enterprises, conditions in Yathrib 
were nearly chaotic. The earliest settlers in this oasis were three Jewish 
tribes, the B. Nadir, Quraiza, and Qainuqa', who owned extensive planta- 
tions. Two other large groups made up Yathrib’s population, the Aus 
and the Khazraj, both originally hailing from South Arabia, 'rhe.se two 
large tribes with their many clans, subdivisions and hulafa were engaged 
in a struggle of long standing in which also the Jews •took sides. In the 
end, conditions in the city became so intolerable that both parties were 
glad to find, in Muhammad, an impartial mediator for their affairs, 'fhey 
turned to him attracted not so much by his religious message as by his 
reputation as an outstanding personality with a gilt for leadership. The 
formula with which the emissaries from Yathrib paid homage and pledged 
themselves to Muhammad reflects this attitude : “ We pledged ourselves 
to the Prophet according to the pledge of women that was before the 
obligation to fight was imposed -that we should not associate anything 
with Allah, that we should not steal or commit adultery, that we should 
not kill our children nor spread libellous gossips of our own invention, ' 
and that we should not disobey in equitable matters.'” Except for the 
demand of monotheism, all these conditions are of a social and ethical 
nature. 


II 

MUHAMMAD’S POLITICAL MISSION 
Mu’akhat — Ummat al-Islam -Statute of MedInah 


Thus, in spite of the prevailing particularism of tribal organization, 
the trend towards unification is clearly discernible in the social life of 
Arabia in the decades before Muhammad. Although Muhammad was 
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inspired in (or actuated in) his career by a religious impulse, this latent 
desire exerted an influence upon his mind. Consciously or unconsciously, 
he became the leader of the Arabs on their way to nation-hood. Though 
he c(juched his message in religious language — calling his fellow Arabs 
to the worship of Allah, the One God, without a peer - it was bound to 
have repercussions in the social sphere. It was addressed to the Arabs as 
a whole, not only to his own compatriots, the Mekkans. He brought his 
(Jjir'iin 'arahi, the Ifook revealed in the Arab's own tongue, to the whole 
Arabic-speaking world, d his, of necessity, led him to conceive of Arabia 
as an undivided entity and to appeal to all Arabs to join the community 
of Muslitus.'*- in creating his iimmat al-hldm, the community of Islam, 
he c(>n.s( iously abolished the dividing line between the tribes and dis- 
regarded the bonds of family and clan .sanctified by tradition from time 
immemorial. 

hven while yet struggling for recognition of his sacred mission in his 
native city, he created ynu'dkhdt, “ brotherhood ,” between some of his 
followers not related by blood, thus inaugurating an entirely new concep- 
tion of communal relationship. T hese “ brethren ” were bound by a 
solerrmoath to assist one another in every way like true brothers ; mu dkhaih 
even had priority* over genuine blood relations. In his early years at 
Medinah, he instituted “ brotherhood ” between Medinians and Mckkan 
emigres in an effort to wipe out the distinction between the natives and 
the newcomers, the Muhdjirfin. Though this institution reflected an 
economic necessity, it was an essential factor in the creation of the Islamic 
community. It was Muhammad’s intention to abolish any distinction of 
origin or rank, to create an ummah in which no group should have rights 
or privileges withheld from another. It was a step of far-reaching influence, 
particularly since with the arrival of Muhammad and his adherents a fourth 
bl(.)c was atlded to the three already existing in Yalhrib. 

Muhammad’s genius overcame this difficulty which might have split 
the youiig movement irreparably. Even before the decisive battle of Badr, 
he succeeded in giving legal status to the urnmat al-lsldm through a mani- 
festo which has been pre.served.^'‘ This “ Statute of Medinah ” explicitly 
includes every one of these Medinian groups and contrasts them with 
“ the rest of mankind ,” triin duna-n-nds, thus establishing the ummat al- 
T/dm ’* as the political organization of Medinah. Though the document 
consistently speaks of the Mu'minun, " Believers, ” and Muslimun 
“ Muslims ,” it docs not stipulate belief in Allah and His Messenger as 
the exclusive conditiorr for acceptance into this community. On the 
contrary, the surest sign of its genuineness is its inclusiveness and its lack 
of complicated religious terminology and ideology. A forged document 
would not have tailed to stress its divine origin and the inspiration of 
its promoter. The statute even acknowledges the fact that there are still 
unbelievers, idolaters, in Medinah ; even they are included in the ummah, 
although they remain inconvcrted to Islam. They are only obliged to 
refrain from any connexion with the Quraish, at this stage the enemy par 
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excellence of the Muslims. This is added proof of its genuineness, for a 
forger would have gone out of his way to show that Islam was reigning 
universally and unchallenged in the city. 

The statute tried to weld these divergent components into a working 
social organism under the guidance of Allah through the leadership of 
the Prophet. Previous conditions were accepted and only modified so as 
not to disturb the growth of the ximniah. The basic tribal set-up was not 
abolished, only the centrifugal forces were curbed and centripetal ones 
substituted. This tendency was expressed in terms of the contrast of 
believers and unbelievers (§§ 12-14) the believers were to act in 
solidarity, even against unbelieving members of their own families 
(§§ 14,21,22). In cases of dispute they were to turn to the Prophet for 
arbitration (§23). 

The main idea : innahwn nmmatun wahidatun, “ verily, they arc one 
community is postulated throughout in various principles : 

§ 15 : The protection (dhimmah) of Allah is one and even the lowliest 
man by granting protection obliges every member to keep this 
obligation. 

§ 17 : The conclu.sionofpeace is binding upon all the l^elievers ; no 
believer may conclude peace for himself excluding the other 
believers who are fighting for the cause of Allah.'’® 

§ 44 : Mutual help is obligatory against any one who tries to crush 
Yathrib. 

These paragraphs make it evident that the Prophet correeived of his 
ummat al-Isldrn as a body over against “ the rest of mankind ,” mm duna-n- 
ndsi, namely all those who did not, (or not yet) belong to it. Prom the 
very outset he received the Jews into this commonwealth ; they were to be 
an integral factor and a component of its constituency. Guaranteeing 
them explicitly freedom of religion, he granted them the same right to 
protection against their enemies outside the umniah ; the duties of war 
against its common enemies were imposed upon them with the same 
stringency as upon any other member of the Medinian community.'"’’ In 
their turn, they would receive help, and the non-Jewish members of the 
ummah were bound to desist from supporting any hostile act against the 
Jews. 

§§25-31 : The Jews of the Banu ‘Auf, etc. .form one ummah®® with 
the believers ; however, the Jews have their faith (din), their clients 
(mawdli) as well as they themselves. Excluded is only he who 
commits a crime or iniquity, but he only endangers himself and 
his family. 

Even the problem of contributions to the cost of warfare received due 
consideration. The Muslims and the Jews had to pay separately for wars 
which did not affect the whole community ; but they shared the cost of 
such wars which concerned the ahlu hddha-l-kitdbi, “ the parties to this 
document ” conjointly. 
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Two reasons underlay Muhammad’s endeavour to integrate the Jews 
into his community, as is evident from this document. Historically, the 
jcw's were the earliest inhabitants of Yathrib and had only fairly lately 
bect)nie subservient to the South Arabian tribes which had settled there. 
More important still, at that stage in his development, he still saw in the 
Jews his natural allies and most likely followers. He was still under the 
illusion that his revelati(jn was itlentical with theirs, and his Qur’an an 
Arabic vcrsirni of their Taurat, either beingtheearthly counterpart, though 
in different languages, (d the Utinn al-Kildb, the heavenly prototype of all 
revelation. So(jn enough he was disillusioned by the Jews themselves who 
showed him his error. Only then did he recognii'e the danger of having 
such a strong and conscious adversary in the very midst of his ummah ; 
he turned against them in order to rid his community of this hampering, 
dissenting member. It is perfectly clear why he had to use sharp measures 
against the jews while remaining Icnieirt towards the other potential 
adversaries, the KdJirCin (unbelievers) and the Mxmdfiqun, the hypocrites 
wlio pretended to be Muslims but in their hearts were not wholeheartedly 
with Muhammad. He realized that the latter would not interfere with the 
inner devekjpment and ccju.solidation of the Muslim community, and 
eventually wfiuld become its full-fledged members ; the resistance of the 
jews, on the other hand, had its source in unbridgeable difference of ideol- 
ogy and ^religious belief.'*'* 


Muhammad’s Conception of Nations. — Ummah 


As soon as Muhammad became conscious of his mission as a “ Warner ” 
to his own people, he held up the fate of the peoples of earlier times as a 
warning example for his own contemporaries if they did not heed his 
message. Starting towards the end of the first Mekkan period and repeated 
even in Medinah, the stories of ‘Ad and ThamCid. of the peoples of Salih, 
of Nuh and of Ibrahim, are a recurrent theme of the Prophet’s sermons : 
how Allah sent His messengers to warn them of their impending doom, 
if they would not repent, and how they disregarded their message and 
were destroyed.'*’ 

In the second Mekkan period when Muhammad’s thoughts began to 
crystallize and to centralize in a logical pattern, he found himself con- 
fronted wi h an intriguing problem. How did it happen, so he asked 
himself, that mankind was not unified but divided into many different 
“ peoples ” and “nations”? The Qur’an mirrors faithfully the slow 
unfolding of the Prophet’s conception of distinct ethnological and political 
groups. In the beginning, he took the ethnological diferences and the 
variety of languages for granted ; he felt himself called upon to bring to 
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the Arabs a Qurdmin Uirabiyun, Qjur'dmm muhlmm, “ an Arabic Qur’an, 
intelligible ” to all Arabs. But from the second Mekkan period, this 
problem began to loom large in his mind. It is only in this period that the 
word ummah began to be used in the holy Book. At fust, Muhammad 
conceived of “ nation ” and “ religion ” as almost identical an’d used the 
word in both meanings. “ Whenever its apostle came to any ?uif ion, ** they 
called him a liar ” (surah 23, verse 46) ; “ and the day will come when 
we gather from every ruit ion a troop of those who said our signs were lies ” 
(27.85). “ No nation can hasten its appointed day nor delay it (15. 5) ” - 
implying the idea of the unavoidably fixed punishment which is repeated 
once more in the second Mekkan period (23.45), and twice in the third 
Mekkan period (7.32 ; 10.50). His spiritual quest is evident in surah 43, 
verse 21, (also of the second Mekkan period) : “ We found our fathers 
agreed upon one religion and verily, we are guided by their traces ” (and 
similarly v.22). This was an argument actually used by his Mekkan 
adversaries which he put into the mouth of the spokesmen for the ancient 
peoples when they did not heed the warning of the apostles in their midst ; 
like them, the Mekkans would be “ utterly destroyed ’’ (v.22). 

The word ummah in these verses takes on the meaning of “ religious 
community since at that early time Muhammad did not yet think iia 
political terms and had not yet seceded from his native group. His mental 
agony is reflected in the outcry : “ Verily, this your religion is one religion 
and I am your Lord; so .serve Me, ” inna ha dh ihi ummaiuhum' ummatun 
wdhidatwi xva-ana rahbuhum fabuduni (21. 92 ; 23. 54, reading “ (ear Me" 
instead of " serene Me ”). However, Muhammad was aware that even 
unity would not deliver them from their just punishment on the Day of 
Judgment, even though misbelievers might have enjoyed every pleasure 
on earth: "And but that men would then have been one nation, We 
would have made for those who misbelieve in the Merciful One roots ol 
silver for their hou.ses. . . . but the hereafter is better with thy Lord for 
those who fear " (43.32ff.) 

In the third Mekkan period, Muhammad found the answer to his 
problem in his belief that every event is foreordained. It is Allah’s decree 
that mankind should be divided ; He Who has created the Universe could 
easily have unified mankind ; but He willed otherwise. " But if Allah had 
pleased, He would have made you one nation ” (15 -95 ! 42*6 I cf. Med. 
5.53). Disagreement amongst men and their disbelief in Allah’s apostles 
helped to hasten disunity : " Had hy Lord pleased. He would have made 
man one nation, but they will not cease to differ save those thy Lord has 
mercy on ’ ’ ( 1 1 . 20) ; ‘ ‘ people were but one nation once, then they disagreed 
(10.20 ; cf. Med. 2.209). The ancient Arabian tribal system helped him 
to understand this division : " And We (Allah) cut them up into twelve 
tribes, each a nation ” (7.160), and similarly (verse 167) : " We cut them 
up in the earth into nations ; some of them are the righteous ones and 
others are the opposite. ” 
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Thus gradually Muhammad gained a definite conception of ummah 
as social and political groups, different from one another though their fates 
may be similar, (see 16.94 1 Each hasits task ascribed to it (6.108). 

To emphasize this new-gained understanding he exclaimed : “ There is 
not a beast? upon the earth nor a bird that flies with both its wings but is 
a nation like to you ” (6.38) ; even the jinn are a nation (7.36) proving the 
universality of this division into nmmat. Thus the Prophet even used the 
word iimmah once in this period as an equivalent tor “ tribe : ” “ And 
when he wi-nt down to the waters of Midyan, he found there a nation of 
people (umniatan min an-ndsi) watering their flocks ” (28.22). 

With this recognition, Muhammad increasingly felt the urgency of 
his message to his people, and their vital need for salvation by following 
him. With it increased also his frustration by the continued resistance of 
most Mekkans to his call, among them the most influential leaders of the 
city, t herefore he tried to impress upon them more and more the terror 
of the inipending doom by ever repealing the stories of the peoples of the 
past and their fate. “ Every nation has its apostle ” he cried (10. 48 ; 
16. 38; 65), im|)lying that he was the one sent to the Arabs ; “ thus have 
We .sent thee (i.c.^ the ]Tof)het) to ii nation (i.e., the Arabs) before which 
other nations have passed away ” (13. 29 ; 6. 42). These were the witnesses 
I ron) every nat ion to the omnipotence of Allah (1 6 .48. 91 ; 28. 75 ; cf. Med. 
2. 137 ; 41 45). Though the nations were warned (35. 40), they disregarded 
Allah’s warning signs (34. 22) calling the messengers liars (29; 17) and 
.scheming against them (40. 5). The sentence on the nations which We 
have pas.sed (41. 24) was carried out in due time though Allah sometimes 
seemingly let them enjoy life for a while until the appointed time came : 
“ but .some nations will allow to enjoy prosperity. . . .and then, woe ” 
(11. 50 ; cf. ii.ii). But when the ‘‘ Hour ’’comes “ He will say : Enter 
ye amongst the nations which have passed away before you both oi jinn 
and men, into the lire ; whenever a nation enters therein, it curses its 
sister ” (7. 36). 

Alter his emigration to Mcdinah, new tasks awaited the Prophet, 
replacing the problems which seemed so all-important in Mekkah. In 
his Medinic period the Prophet refers only casually to the nations of 
antiquity and their fate (2. 122,128,135,209 ; 3.100). However, the word 
iinimali acquires a slightly different meaning. One of Muhammad’s most 
urgent problems, alter Badr and Khandacp w'as the hostility of the Jev/s 
towards liim. riierelore he addre.s.sed them : “ Ye were the best of 
nations brought lorth unto men ” (3.106). and even in his own time and 
in his own city he maintains “ ot the people of the Book (i.e., the Jews) 
there is a group upright " (2.109), again “ amongst them (i.e., the ahl al- 
kitdh) is a group that is moderate ” (5.70). Somewhat later, approximately 
in the year 6 or 7 H., Muhammad used the w'ord ummah twice as equi- 
valent to “ religious group ” : “ To every nation have We appointed rites 
to mention the name of God ” (22.35) and " for every nation have We made 
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rites which they observe (22.66). This is reminiscent of the meaning in 
which the word is used in the second Mekkan period ; the stress is laiq on 
its religious connotation which, in the early times, was related to its 
ethnologic sense. 

By the time the Statute of Medinah was drafted, before the battle of 
Badr, the meaning of the word ummah in the Qur'an had become unequi- 
vocally defined ; Muhammad used it, with only slight fluctuations, in the 
sense of “ religious and social group. " This is also its meaning in the 
two passages in which it occurs in the Statute : innahum ummatun wdhida- 
tun min duna-n-ncis, “ they are one ummah over against the rest ot man- 
kind, and wa-inna Yahuda bani ‘Aufin ummatun ma*a-l-Mu’mimna, 
“ the Jews of the B. 'Auf form one ummah with the believers. " Since the 
granting of religious liberty to the Jews follows immediately after this 
statement, the emphasis in either passage is laid on the social rather than 
on the religious group. The interpretation of the word umrruih, in the 
Statute, as “ community ” is therefore justified.'*^ 


Muhammad’s Racial Tolerance 

For Muhammad, racial differences were of no account. Eyen religious 
differences were of only minor importance as long as the people, believed 
in Revelation and in one God. From this attitude is derived the Prophet’s 
tolerance for other religious groups, specially the ahl al-Kitdb, whom 
he never persecuted for religious reasons. He even did not shun 
intermarriage.^*' 

Muhammad exhorted his followers to be tolerant and not to consider 
themselves superior to others. The inherited tribal pride of the Arabs 
and their custom of boasting and self-praise may well have been hard for 
the Prophet to overcome. Only four verses of the Qur’an (s. 49, 10-13) 
give evidence of this endeavour to promote tolerance ; they fit well into 
his basic conviction of the supremacy in the world of Allah’s decree. He 
demanded brotherhood among all believers : “ The believers are but 
brothers, so make peace between your two brothers and fear God, haply 
you may attain mercy.” Then he continued : ” Oh ye believers, let not 
one people (qaum) ridicule another who are perchance better than they ; 
nor let women ridicule other women who are perchance better than they ; 
and do not defame each other, nor call each other bad names — ^an ill name 
is inequity after (the profession of) faith, and they who do not repent are 
the wrongdoers.” The following verse is devoted to ethical admonitions ; 
then the Prophet continued : ” Oh, ye folk, verily, We have created you 
of male and female, and made you races and tribes {^u'aiban wa-qaba ila)*^ 
that ye may know each other. Verily, the most honourable of you in the 
sight of Allah is the most pious of you : Allah is Knowing, Aware.” 

As often, the traditional explanations of these verses differ and they 
are supposed to refer to various persons and events.^’ Taken at their 
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face-value, they reflect Muhammad’s attitude towards the different strains 
from which his community was formed ; they should be shielded from 
discrimination and inequality of esteem in his community, whatever their 
origin or their social rank.*” Even the women were their equals in the sight 
of Allah, {Irovided they were pious. The external sign of the diversity of 
races, the difference in language, was to Muhammad's mind one of the 
“ signs unto the world of Allah’s omnipotence ” (s. 30.21). 

T'he only other pronouncement of the Prophet’s on this question of 
which we have knowledge is connected with the “ Farewell Pilgrimage, 
the Prophet’s last fuijj to Mckka. In the course of the sacred ceremonies 
Muhammad, acconling to tradition, addressed the assembly in a solemn 
.sermon which became knowm as the hhuthat al-ivada , “ the leave-taking 
sermon. flis subject on this occasion allegedly was the sanctity of the 
haj}, the prohibition of usury and blood revenge, including any blood 
guilt still outstanding from the Jahillya, abolition of the intercalation of 
a month, and an exhortation to the believers to be ju.st to their womenfolk. 
Then he allegedly continued : “ Oh, ye people, hearken to my speech 
and deenr it intelligent ; and proclaim (lit. teach) that every Muslim is a 
brother unto airy otlier Muslim. All Muslims are brethren and no Muslim 
is allowed (to claim) from his brother but what he gave him out of the 
kindness ol (lis soul ; but your souls are not deceived. Oh Allah, have I 
not brought (Thy message) to them.”''*** 

For Uie problem of this essay it is irrelevant, whether Ibn Ishaq and 
other historians have preserved the exact text of this .sermon. The Prophet 
certainly did address the crowds at this second pilgrimage after the fall of 
Mekkah which he nright have deemed decisive, even though he did not give 
any thought to the possibility of his death. As one of his last pronounce- 
ments, the Muslims attributed great importance to this sermon. On 
account of its sentiment, the postulate, in this khiitbah, of universal 
brotherhood has beeir suspected ot being an interpolation by ^u'ubiya 
circles. '*' Nonetheless, they tally well with the ideas underlying the Quranic 
verses on Muslim brotherhood (s. 30.21 ; 49.11,13) which are a genuine 
and unlorged declaration ot Muhammad’s own position in this cjuestion. 
rherefore whether interpolated or an echo of words actually spoken by 
Muhammad on that memorable occasion, they arc an interpretation of a 
true sentiment present in the Prophet’s own message and at least once 
recorded unconte.st.ibly. The Quranic words themselves furnished one 
ot the strongest supports ot the claims of the ^ii'ubiya that all Muslims 
were equal in Islam, regardless of their racial or social origin.**” 

Ill 

UNITY AND PARTICULARISM IN THE EARLY 
ISLAMIC EMPIRE 

By the time of the Prophet’s death, the inner-Arabian consolidation 
had sufficiently progressed to be able to overcome the centrifugal forces 
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which threatened to break up the Islamic community. The secession of 
a number of tribes from the Musi m group with its centre in Medinah 
was not, as the Muslim interpreters maintained from an early time, a 
retrogression (riddah) from the religious tenets of Isliim, but a political 
attempt of independent, freedom-aspiring tribes to re-assert their particular 
tribal interests. The ability of the Muslim group to fight and deteat them 
shows the strength of the foundation for an Islamic state laid by 
Muhammad ; it proves furthermore that his creation was the logical out- 
growth of tendencies leading to union in Arabia. His concepts and vocabu- 
lary were religious, the result political. Muhammad him.self was gradually 
forced by circumstances to stress the political implications and tendencies 
of his movement. 

This process of unification could not even be interrupted by the fateful 
split which originated with the Prophet’s death and was never healed. 
The Shi'ite party, with its various religious and political manife.stations, 
hampered, but could not prevent, the growth of a Muslim commonwealth. 
The initial strength of the Muslims came from this newly-gained 
consciousness of unity ; their overwhelming victories were won over 
empires, seemingly mighty, but divided by internal strife and weakened 
by their lack of cohesion. However, these astounding, victories and the 
tremendous expansion of the Muslim sway carried dangers which even- 
tually did prove fatal to the Islamic empire. 


The Conquest : Formation of the Muslim State 


Even before Islam injected new purpose and applied a religious inter- 
pretation to the expansive activities of the Bedouins, the countries border- 
ing the desert had been subjected to constant raids by Nomad tribes.^’* 
Islam co-ordinated these unorganized projections originating from econo- 
mic pressure.''*’ As a result, within a century, the Islamic empire stretched 
over thousands of square miles and comprised the most divergent elements, 
differing in race and language, in religious and cultural inheritance. 

The task of forming a united Muslim community with a unified Mus- 
lim consciousness and outlook was tremendous. The Muslim had only 
one instrument for achieving this goal, the Qur’an and the sunnah, “ way ” 
of the Prophet. The sunnah, in particular, became the basic principle 
from which all religious and legal concepts of late, post-Muhammadan, 
Islam were derived. Goldziher has shown, in an irrefutable manner, that 
the generations following the Prophet discussed their contemporary 
problems in terms of the Prophet’s time ; that alleged situations and dis- 
cussions in Muhammad’s entourage and decisions attributed to him were 
held to be binding guides to the solution of their own “ modern ” prob- 
lems. It begin as an earnest search for authentic reports of Muhammad's 
actions, sayings, and decisions, but it became later a pia fraus and eventually 
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developed into a systematic ad hoc invention of /ladith, serving any 
cause and settling any dispute. 

In spite of the antagonism against it from many quarters, the Umaiyad 
dynasty succeeded in creating a state based on Arabic tradition freshly 
interpreted in the light of Islam. Whoever wished to be a part of it had 
to integrate himself into the existing Arab social organization, to embrace 
Islam, and to adopt the Arabic language. This is the origin of the mawdli 
class. New converts to Islam of non-Arab descent had to be affiliated as 
mawdli with an Arab tribe ; only in this way were they recognized as 
members of the predominantly Arabic Muslim community. Neither the 
ruling group, the Arabs, nor the conquered people could conceive of any 
other way of being accepted into the fold ; the ancient tribal tradition 
was still too forceful.^’ 

In theory, at least, the whole Islamic state was unified under the legal 
head, the caliph, and subject to the diarl'a, Islamic canon law, while 
Arabic was the medium of intercourse throughout the Islamic world. 
Tl\c sharVa only recognized two spheres : the dar al-Isldm, “ abode of 
Isliim,” in which Islam held the sovereignty, and the ddr al-harb, “ the 
abode of war,” all regions not under Islamic jurisdiction.'**^ In spite of 
the diversity of ebments within the compass of Muslim rule, the mem- 
bers were conscious of this unity, even though it became, at least in later 
times, only a'legal fiction. However much his actual power was curtailed, 
the caliph remained the figurehead of the Muslim empire, even up to 
the end of the first World War. The omission of the caliph’s name from 
the coinage and tlie Idiuthah, the weekly sermon preached in the mosques 
during the I’riday service, became the sign of insurrection and revolution. 

Within the ddr al-Isldrn only two groups were recognized. Tho.se who 
had embraced Islam, regardless of race or former religious and political 
allegiance, were the first-class citizens of the Muslim state and carried 
the full burden of citizenship, conscious and proud of this privilege. It 
was reflected both in their religious and in their political status ; as Mus- 
lims, they were bound to abide by all the laws and prescripts of their 
religion and had to answer for their religious conduct ; as citizens they 
had their full share in the political obligations in practice that meant 
especially that they were the soldiers of the state and had to obey the 
call to arms. 

Idiose who did not accept Islam were theoretically to be put to the 
sword. The ahl ul-kiulh were not affected by this law ; they were allowed 
to retain their faith and were only subjected to a head-tax (jizyah)^^ and, 
at times, to more or less humiliating restrictions and recriminations.®*^ 
Nonetheless, they were part of the Islamic state, though citizens of a lower 
grade, with lesser rights, but, on the other hand, with lesser duties.®^ The 
§hcirl‘a protected them under the ‘aqd adh-dhhnmah. ” treaty of protec- 
tion, ” wherever Muslim law was valid ; it granted the dhimmi inviolability 
and cricumscribed the political status of the ahl adh-dhimmah by definite 
laws.®^ Since the Muslim state, in theory, was conceived as a theocracy 
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in which all law had its ultimate source in divine law, its obligations were 
of a religious rather than of a political character ; the dhimmis, as non- 
Muslims, were not subject to Muslim law, as far as their own internal 
affairs were concerned. As ahl al-kitab they were allowed to live according 
to their own laws.®^ If, however, a Muslim was involved, Islamic law was 
applied to decide the litigation. Only the lidjir, the unbeliever, was 
outside the law.**'* 

Gradually, there developed a consciousness of the common Muslim 
heritage, in spite of all the centrifugal forces, whether political or relig ous. 
The most important factor in this development was the emergence of a 
common language. Arabic was not only the language of divine service, 
the language of the Qur’an and the khutbah ; it was the lingua franca 
throughout the Muslim empire and the medium of its scholarship and 
literature. Muslim authors, whether or not they were of Arab origin, 
wrote in Arabic, and gradually non-Muslim waiters, too, used the Arabic 
language as the medium for their religious, philosophical, and scientific 
work, frequently writing it in the characters of their native language. ““ 
The annual hajj offered ample opportunity for contacts between Muslim 
believers from all parts of the empire and the common experience of huge 
masses of the f aithful of diver.se backgrounds exerted deep iniluence 
upon the creation of a common Muslim consciousness. 


Antagonism and Polemics among the Members or 
THE Muslim Empire 

(a) Political Antagonism 


Nevertheless, the particularistic tendencies were still powerful enough 
to disturb and retard this process. Indeed, they were amongst the most 
potent factors in the eventual dissolution of the Muslim empire as a 
political entity. In the forefront was a religious question which caused 
political repercussions. Islam itself was not undivided. The problem of 
the succession to the Prophet had created dissension right after Muham- 
mad’s death and within a decade developed into a serious rift with political 
implications. The party of ‘Ali, ^l‘at 'Alt, maintained that the caliphate 
ought to have gone to ‘All ; since the Prophet had no .son, this cousin and 
.son-in-law of his was believed to carry on the Prophet’s family. Such a 
legitimistic outlook was alien to the Arab’s m nd ; he was accustomed to 
a society where any one could assume leadership provided he had the 
necessary gifts. It was, however, in harmony with the outlook o( many of 
the vanquished peoples who found in the Shfite viewpoints some elements 
of their traditional conceptions ; the Shi'a gained ground, therefore, 
particularly in the Persian provinces where, in its turn, it absorbed relig- 
ious ideas foreign to Islam. The ‘Abbasid aspirants to the caliphate did 
R— R 
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not find it difficult to use the religious dissatisfaction of the Shi'ites for 
their political aims. Religion and politics, at that time, were not separate.*’ 

■ An additional disturbing factor was the continuation of the tribal 
rivalries in the cities to which large numbers of Arabs had been trans- 
planted from their original desert abodes. They retained in their new 
surroundings their coherent tribal organization ; just as in the desert they 
had had their own pastures, in the cities they occupied distinct quarters 
(hdrah).^** There they carried on their ancient tribal feuds in traditioneJ 
style although in a changed medium.** This rivalry and latent hostility of 
the Arab tribes was exploited by the political factions and their leaders ; 
it contributed to the unrest in the Muslim empire from its very beginning 
and throughout its history. 

Only great personalities or leaders of particular skill in handling the 
tribes could subdue them, at least temporarily. They were fully aware of 
the necessity to subdue the tribal rivalries while at the same time making 
use of their strength. 'Fhe address which Ziyad b. Abihi delivered at his 
apptdntment as governor of Ba.sra in ihe service of Mu'awiya is very 
revealing. Using vigorous language, he admonished the people emphat- 
ically to forget their rivalries and to acknowledge the power of the .state 
which was delegated to it by Allah and represented Him : 

Have you not heard of the signs of Allah and have you not read 
.'Mhlh’s 'Book and have you not heard how Allah rewards obedience 
and'pididully punishes disobedience, eternally and ever- lastingly ?. . . 
Yovi push forward your relatives and relegate religion into the back- 
ground. You condone things for which tliere is no excuse and you 
plunge headlong into secret crime. Each and every one of you, to 
the jioint of impudence, protects the action ol people who fear no 
punishment and who have no hope for a future life... . But I swear 
by Allah, I shall punish the partisan for the partisan, one who stays 
for one who flees, the healthy for the sick, until a man will meet his 
brother and say : “ Save yourself, Oh Sa‘d, for Sa'id has perished ” — 
or until your lances will be lifted against me. . . So beware. And 
then the claims of the Jahiliya ! If 1 ever find any one advancing 
such claims, I shall cut out his tongue.”'* 

Thus the able leader was trying to promote unity among the various 
factions, carrying on the policy of his Prophet. Islam and religious term- 
inology continued to be used in pursuing political aims, even as in 
Muhammad’s life-time political consolidation was one result of his religious 
message, while the masses remained unaware of its tremendous political 
implications. 

The antagonisms were aggravated further by the influx of non-Arab 
races in the wake of the Muslim conquest. The farther the empire expand- 
ed eastward, the more alien elements it had to absorb. The Persieins, 
Turks, Soghdians, and Dailamites of the conquered territories had to be 
subjugated and assimilated as Muslims, until at last many of them rose 
to high offices in the realm. Then the unavoidable jealousy began and 
3 * 
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with it, in good old Arab fashion, the vilification in poetry and prose.’* 
Suffering as well as arrogance and pride appear in these verses : 

“ The free men are gone — they vanished and perished ; Time 
has left me amongst strange barbarians 

People said : You are staying at home so much ! I said : because 
there is nothing gained in going about. 

Whom do I meet when I look at them ? Monkeys riding on 
saddles. 

There was a time when generosity was strong, until it was lifted 
to the highest tower ” (but now that time has passed).’'* 

Another poem well expressed the disgust with which the former ruling 
caste regarded the loss of their former social and political prestige to the 
Turkish usurpers ; 

“ We have departed for fear of the army and the Turk is there 
at our return ; and by Allah, how the vicissitudes of Time push one 
around ! 

Our halls are narrow for fear that they may settle therein ; we 
enter by the door with bent head, as if we were Jews.”’* 


(b) Religious Polemics 

• 

This constant inner political struggle was paralleled by discussions 

between Muslims and non-Muslims. 'Phese had their roots in the Qur'an 
and in Muhammad’s own attitude towards the other religions. But his 
simple recognition of the ahl al-hitdh as monotheists, and therefore 
entitled to respect and protection, was not subtle enough for the solution 
of the far more complicated problems of these later times. Political and 
religious issues were involved ; questions, such as khardp'* and jizyah, the 
land tax and the poll tax of the d/iimmi, affected the relations between 
Muslim and non-Muslim, while in their religious discussions, the Muslims 
tried to establish the superiority of Islam over the other faiths. 

Economic jealousies played a decisive role in the attitude of the Muslim 
toward the dhimmi. Though the latter was theoretically barred from hold- 
ing public office, Jews as well as Christians were found in high positions 
throughout the empire ; outbursts of violence almost invariably had their 
ultimate source in the envy of the dhimmi s greater riches and his financial 
and political influence with the rulers as a consequence.’** The Muslims 
charged the viziers with favouring the dhimmis according to their own 
racial origin ; the speech which Nasr b. Saiyar is reported to have made 
in Merw shows this clearly : 

” He preached to the people and said : Bahramsis [a Persian] 
used to prefer the Majus and to favour them ; he released their share 
of the tax quota and loaded it upon the Muslims. Ashdad b. Jrijur 
[Gregor] used to favour the Christians, and ‘Aqiba the Jew used to 
favour the Jews in just the same manner. I, however, will favour the 
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Muslims and lift from them their burden and load it upon the un- 
believers. There will not be (a reduction) in the khardj ; it will have 
to be paid in full as it was fixed in writing and as it always was raised. 
But I shall appoint Mansur b. ‘Umar b. Abi-l-Kharqa’ and order him 
to be 'just with you. It any one of you Muslims had to pay the jizyah 
levied upon his head, or if the kluiruj weighed heavily upon him while 
the unbelievers were taxed too lightly, then he may bring it before 
Man.sur b. ‘Umar wlio will remove it from the Muslim and charge it 
to the unbelievers."'' 

'Fhe religious discu.ssions between Islam, the state religion, and the 
two otlu'r monotheistic faiths, however inten.se, was of less political 
importance, since Judaism and Christianity were recognized by the state. 
The controversy was concerned with a philosophical and religious issue 
rather than a political one, fought passionately but with understanding on 
either side. The case for Islam was stated by both native Muslims and 
rcneg.ades to Islam who tried to show the superiority of Islam atrd its 
Prophet over their rivals. The universality of Muhammad’s mission was 
contrasted with the Jewish idea of the " Chosen People " and the Christian 
coircepts of .salvation through Cirace. " It was the custom of the Prophet, 
whenever he addfes.scd the people, to begin his speech with " peace and 
mercy " and jie would not make a distinction between the dhitnmi and the 
citizen"” .and none between believers and polytheists. He used to say : 
I was sent to bring good-will to the whole of mankind ; I was not sent for 
rudeness and inhumanity.""'' 

AI-Kindi’vS Risalah, from which this passage is taken, is exceptional 
because of its conciliatory tone ; the author hoped to convince his corres- 
pondent and induce him to acknowledge Muhammad as the kfi atam al- 
anhiya, " the Seal of Prophets, ” and the Qur’an as ranking over Taurdt 
and Injil. The same tendency is revealed in the treatise by ‘Ah at-Tabari,”*^ 
a Muslim, though of (Tristian (some say Jewish) parentage, who would 
contend the moral superiority of the Muslim conceptions to those of the 
Bible. His argument runs as follows : While the Bible demands the death 
of any murderer, the Qur’an only condemns a mail to eternal hell after 
death if he killed a believer intentionally (surah 4, verse 95). Equally, 
the Qur'an requires a witness to be a man " of equity, ’’ whereas the Bible 
requires the testimony of two witnesses regardless of their morals and 
ethics. Further, Moses ordered the B. Isra’il to curse any transgressor of 
the laws of the Taurdt ; here again the Quranic attitude is superior, for 
it gives the sinner a chance to repent : " Those who, when they do a crime 
or wrong themselves, remember Allah and ask for forgiveness for their 
sins . . these have their reward : pardon from their Lord and gardens 
beneath which rivers flow ” (s. 3, vv. i29ff.).”^ The author likewise depre- 
cated the moral attitude of the Gospels, praising the asceticism of ‘All and 
the two ‘Umars ; he accused Simon Cephas of cursing a man who had sold 
his estate but brought him only part of the money. The author added a 
conciliatory phrase : ‘‘ One is loth to impute avarice to the disciples of 
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Christ ; do not impute it to the disciples of Muhammad."*^® 

A Jewish convert to Islam took up the cudgel for his adopted faith ; 
he was neither learned nor unbiased and his attacks on his native religion 
are by no means of a high standard. It seems that formal disputations 
took place between Muslim and non-Muslim theologians, some even in 
the presence of the caliph arranged at his initiative.'^* But even if the 
reports of such colloquies are not to be trusted, enough literature has 
survived to show the intensity of these discussions and the trend of thought 
of polemists and apologists on either side.**'* 

Nevertheless, there was never an attempt at mass conversion by force, 
such as resulted from the Inquisition in Spain ; on the whole, the dhimmis 
were left alone and could follow their own pursuits unmolested. If they 
had any cause for complaint, they were entitled, under the legal concept 
of the ‘aqd al-dhimmah to impartial investigation and judgment of their 
cau.se. As long as the dhimmi conformed to the prevailing conditions and 
fulfilled his duties, he was protected, and, theoretically at least, had 
nothing to fear.'^'^ On the whole, Muslim practice as well as Muslim law 
attempted to follow the ethical principle underlying the concept ol dhimmi 
though sometimes the actualities of practical life forced the Muslim to 
fall short of the theories.*^** 

From Empire to National States 

Thus from its inception, the Muslim empire carried the germ of its 
ultimate decay in the variety of its members. The selfish interests, the 
urge for self-expression and self-determination, were latent in many of 
its heterogeneous components ; sooner or later, they would assert them- 
selves so strongly that the only link that held them together would prove 
too feeble to resist. The caliphate, symbol of the unifying tendencies of 
the Islamic church and state, was only as powerful as its figurehead, the 
incumbent caliph, and his viziers and emirs. The cohesion was only 
guaranteed as long as the centre remained vigorous. In a very large 
measure, this depended on the impartiality of the Islamic idea and the 
caliph’s realization that he was a religious as well as a secular ruler. When 
the caliph began to rely on and favour one group to the detriment of the 
others, the universal appeal of Islam, which was religious as well as polit- 
ical, weakened and made room for particularistic claims. 

This process began already before the advent of the ‘Abbasides, yet it 
was intensified during their reign. The identity of church and state was 
lost and the caliph retained only his prestige as the head of Islam ; a sultan 
took over the actual power in the .separatist states which resulted from this 
break-up of the Islamic empire.**** The vitality of Islam it.self proved to be 
strong enough eventually to absorb, as far as religion was concerned, the 
non-Muslims who overpowered the realm from outside. 

In this process, the Islamic world was truly of the Middle Ages. The 
same conflict of two universal isms, that of the Church and of the State, 
4 
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sacerdolium and imperium, which dominated the medieval western world, 
was effective, mutatis mutandis, in the Muslim East.’*'^ This conflict led 
eventually to the formation of national .states in Asia as well as in Europe. 

It is, in particular, the attitude of Islam towards the religious minorities 
within its realm in which this medievalism manifests itself most. In early 
medieval Germany, lor example, the Jew', in all essentials, was a member 
of the German community ; he spcjke the same language and even adopted, 
in spite of the |)rotest of his leaders, the attire of his surroundings.^'^ 
He was iKither outside the law, nor was he an alien. Only in so far as he 
did not i>rofess C’hristianity, did medieval legislation discriminate against 
him. It was the (.'.hurch, not the State, which excluded him as it excluded 
heretics and schismatics. As the evidence shows, the dhhnmi was in 
exactly the .same position. In the East, as in the West, it was the Church, 
not the State, which discriminated against him.*’'* 

In the Middle Ages, no less than at the present time, the Muslim East 
did not live in a vacuum, but had commercial and political intercourse 
with the West. 'This is evident from the commercial treaties between 
Muslim rulers and Western states thus problems which stirred the 
West were hound to re.sound in the domain of the caliphate. The simi- 
larity in their conceptions of religions and other minorities may be ulti- 
mately due to the influence on both Islam and the Christian Church of 
Roman lawc*"’ 


Ilse Lichtenstadter. 


NOTES 

). For an excellent account of the nationalistic struggle in the Near East, see 
Hans Kohn, Nationalismus und Imperialismus im Nahcn Osten, Frankfurt a.M., 1931, 
Itlcm, A IU>itory of Natiomdism and Imperialism in the Near East, New York, 1929. 

2. n he Arabic scholars divide the Arabic tribes into three groups : the ‘arab 
'driha, tlie original Arabs pur-sang, descendants of Aram b. Sam b. Nuh, comprising 
seven, or, according to others, nine tribes : ‘Ad, Thamud, Umaiyim, ‘Abil, d'asm, 
Jadis, 'Imliq, Jurhum, and Wabar. They perished but for some remnants which were 
incorporated into other tribes. The second group were the muta'arriha w'ho were 
originally not Arabs ; they are the descendants of Qahtan and settled in South Arabia; 
the third group were the musta'riba, originally non- Arabs as well. They were the North 
Arabians, and include the Quraish, Nluhammad's tribe W’ho, in this way, claimed to 
be the descendant of Isma'Ii, the son of Ibrahim. Cp. Encyclopcrdia of Islam, s.v. Muta~ 
‘arriba, Mnsta'riba, (by the authorb This term is used much later for “ native Egyptian 
Jews ” in Medieval Jeivish ( 'hronicles f, ed. by .A. Neubauer, Oxford, 1887, pp. 119, 127. 

3. 'Fitle of an address delivered by Wcllhauscn, in Gottingen, 1900. 

4. See, e.g., the lively story of deliberations in the tribal as.sembly in the story of 
the Vawn S/ti'b Jabala, Naqaid, ed. Bevan, Leiden, 1908 f., p. 65710-65811. 

5. It is interesting to note that many words for “ leader ” and the like are etymo- 
logically connected with roots meaning “ to speak. ” 

6. I’he aiydm al-'arah literature abounds in instances of men who assumed leader- 
ship in moments of stress ; it also shows the dignified position of valiant and tried 

4 * 
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saiyids who led their tribes for years until their end and who bequeathed 
their office to their sons. We find, even in prc-Islamic days, families of rank not by 
virtue of their birth but by the qualities of the born leader inherited for generations. 
The outstanding example of a young man rising to fame within his tribe is the young 
hero Bistam b. Qais whose career unfortunately was cut short by premature tlcath in 
battle. Cp. Braunlich, Bistam b, Qais, ein vorisUwnschcr Beduwenfurst^ ufui Held, 
Leipzig, 1923. 

7. Thus at the end of the Dahis w'ar which lasted for forty years, the exhausted 
warring tribes turned to al-Harith b. ‘Auf asking him to be the mediator between them 
in order to make peace. By the weight oi his personalitN^ alone he was able to end the 
internecine strife, see Naqaid, p. 104, lines I3ff. 

8. This institution, called jiwdr in Arabic, is knowm throughout the Semitic 
world : the ger asher bish areka is w'cli known in Biblical times. Jacob was such a jar 
with Laban, and Moses with Jetliro. On jimlr, see S. Fraenkel, Schut^rccht der Arabcr, 
in Orientalische Studicn Noeldekc ^^ewidmet, vol. 1 , pp. W. Robertson Smith, Kinship 
and Marriage in Early Arabia, London, 1903, pp. 47. 

9. Arabic literature knows a number oi such outlaws. Ta'abbata Sharia and agh- 
^anfara are perhaps the best known, but there are many more : see the chapters 
Fnttdk aEJdhiliya and luittdh al-hldm in Muhammad b. Habib, Kitdb abMuhabbar, 
ed. by I. fdchtenstadter, Hyderabad, 1942, pp. J92>232. 

10. It was even possible to invoke a person's jnedir for some time or tin some 
specified case only, e.g., to help one to avenge the death of a member of one’s lainily, 
or to retrieve stolen camels. During the pilgrimage certain tribes were under the 
protection of Mekkan tribes for the duration of the hajj, see Ibn Hubib, loc. cit., ]■>. 181. 
Any (;nc who had eaten a man's food w'as in his protection as long as the iood was still 
in his stomach (see Ibn Habib, p. iqqf., 242,1 fi.) or for three days, cl. also Wellhausen, 
Reste Arabischen 1 leulentums, 13 erlin, 1897 (-^'^d edition), p. I93f. Womew, too, fre- 
quently had to seek refuge if their natural protectors, their blood relation.^, w^ere unable 
or unwilling to grant the protection due to them. Such women were often divorcees 
or repudiated women ; on the see 1 . Lichtenstadter, Das Nasib der (dtarahischen 
Qasidc, in L/umiaz, vol. V. Leipzig, 1931, pp. 830., and idem, Women in the aiydm aE 
\irab, London, 1935, PP- 7iff- fin jiwdr w’ith modern Bedouins, see E. Braunlich, 
Beitrdge zur Gcsellschaftsordnung der arabischen Bednincnsldnvne, in Islamica, vol. VI, 
pp. i86ff. 

11. The root of the word signifies “ to swear. " 

12. For a representation and interpretation of this ceremony, see Wellhausen, 
Reste, pp, 1 24- 1 29 ; sec Das Lebcn Muhamrned^s nach Muhammed Ibn Ishdh bcarbeiiet 
von... Ibn Elischdm, herausgegeben von F. Wiistenfeld, Gottingen, 1858 (hcrealter 
quoted as Ibn Hisham), pp, 84ff, 

13. See Jbn Habib, pp. i66ff.; 234f. 

14- See Ibn Habib, pp. 166, 169, 178-81 ; Ibn Hisham, pp. 126-20. This hi!J- 
ass(x:iation was very wide-spread, probably not only between tribes, but also between 
clans, families, and even individuals. A Biblical counterpart would be the B'rith 
between David and Jonathan. The examples in Arabic literature where a man is 
identified as the hallf ola family, or where a certain tribe with its hulafa is mentioned, 
are t(X) numerous to be quoted. 

15. See I. Goldziher, Muhammedanische Studien, Halle, 1889, vol. 1 , p. 69 ; cf. 
also J. Schacht, Zur soziologischen Betrachtung des islamischen Rechies, in Der Islam, 
vol. XXII, p. 235. 

16. See Ibn Habib, p. 3iof. ; J. Wellhausen, Die Ehe bciden Arahern, Gottingen, 
1893, Nochnehten der Gott. Gosettsch. d. Wissensch., No. ii, p. 439 F., Smith, Kin- 
ship, ch. 3. 

17. The list of men whose mothers were Abyssinians drawn up by Ibn Habib, 
pp. 306-309 contains many members of noble Arabic families, including the Ourai fih . 
The Quranic verse sura 49, ii : "Oh ye who believe, let not one people ridicule 
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another, perchance they are better than you is said to have been revealed because 
Thal)it 1). (^hiis al-Ansari, the father of Hasan b. Thabit, Muhammad’s court-poet, 
called the caliph ‘Umar b. al- Khattab “Son of the Black Woman” referring to an 
Alv/ssinian slave woman anK;ngst his ancestors, Ibn Habib, p. 306, lines 10-14. The 
versr, liMwcver, is still to be considered later in the discussion of Muhammad’s attitude 
towards racial problems, 

r8. The Urn *Amm aiK.l the Bint *Amm, i.c., first cousins on the father’s side, had 
the first claim upon one anotlier. 7 ’he genealogical lists in Ibn Habib strikingly show 
the rergilarity with which this cusn)m was adhered to. 

u). See 1 . Liciitenstadter, Worntn in the Aiyam al-'Arab, London, I935i pp. 
59 , 7 td - 

20. See Ibn Ijabib, p. 310!. 

2 [ . See ihul., [)[>. 3 r i *09. 

22,. Ihhl . , p. 2^3! . 

23. 7 he so-called wars oi Fi']dr, i.e., Wars of Treachery originated in quarrelling 

and mockcTy lactween tribes at ‘ LJkaz ; the jealousy with which Laila, the mother of 
‘Arnr b. Kulthum, garardexi lier social posit i(an before Hind, the mother of the prince 
‘Amr b. Hind, led to bl<HM:Ished even at the bancpict tabic. 

2^1- A man made his son lie flat on the ground so that the hija would pass over 
his lieacl. I’or hija c p. (Ibld/iher, Abhandlumlen zilr arahischen Philologie, pt. 1 , No. i : 
‘Ober die Voi|»es<diaichte der Higa-Poesie, Leiden, 1896. 

25 • Such naijiViti are preserved in Ibn Hisham’s Sira reflecting the opinions of 
both Muslims ;and rK.n -Muslims ; irom an early Islamic period date the Naqaid of 
Jarir and <ihh'ar<c/.d.iq and those of Jarir and al-Akhtal. Traces oi Biblical hija are 
found in ! Sam. 14, 12 ; 17, 44 ; o( fahhr Num., 21, 21-31. Imr an alleged exchange of 
n«a/</'/\/ l^etwceil Adam and Iblis after the murder of Cain, see Mas'udi, Miiriij adh- 
UJl^^hdh, 1,« pp. 64! f. 

26. A v(!ry curious species was a slaughtering match in which the two contestants 
tried to outdo each (nher in lavishness by killing hecatombs of camels, see Naqaid, 
P- 4 * 5 - 

27. See tire chapter hah aUhija in Abu Tammam’s collection of ancient Arabic 
poetry, called (d-djcirnasa, ed. Ci. W. Freytag, Bonn, 1847, Arabic text pp. 626ff., 
c.g., j>. 648! (>54. C[). Coldzihcr, Aluharnrned, Studien, I, p. 43f. 

28. See ibn ilisham, p. 35 u.ff. especially p. 37, 6 fr. bclow\ ; Qur’an, s. loC. 

29. See. t .g., Ibn flabib, p. 104!., and Ibn Hisham, p. 87f. The \Iuslim historians 
try to prove that the B. Hashim, the Prophet’s family, were the most important mem- 
bers ol iIk* Mckkan camimunity even in the Jahiliya, but in spite of all the legends 
contained in the works of Muhammad’s biographers there is no authentic material to 
l)ear out this clairm 

30. F\)r a detailed dissertation on conditions in Medinah, see Wellhausen, 
Skizzen und Vorarbeitcn IV, i .• Midina vor dem Islam, Berlin, 1889, where he also 
discu.'^ses (he situation of the Jews in Yathrib ; see also the excellent introduction by 
T. KoWiilski to his Dey Duvdn des Kais ibn al-ljatirn. Leipzig, 1914., of. as, Samhudi, 
Gcschichie der Stadt Medinah, ed. Wvistenfeld, Gdttindcn, i860. 

31. Ibn Hisham, p, 289, lines off. cp. surah 60, verse 12. 

32. See his letters and missions to the Arab tribes, Wellhausen, Skizzen, IV, 3 : 
Muhaninuids Schreihen and die Ccsandtschafteri an ihn. Berlin, 1889, J. Sperber, Die 
Sehreihen Muhammeds an die Stdmnie Arahiens, Berlin, 1916. 

33. Sec 1 . Ldchtenstadter, Fraternization (Mu d kh dt) in Early Islamic Society, in 
Islamic (Udturc, vol. XV 7 , pp. 47ff., Hyderabad, 1942. 

34. The lull text is found only in Ibn Hi sh am. pp. 341-44, while al-Waqidi, 
al-Tabari and other authors only refer to it. A list of the passages and the authors who 
mention the document is found in Cactani, Annali dcll^Islarn, I, 4o6f, (Rome, 1905), 
their relationship is discussed by A. J. Wensinck, Mohammed en de Joden te Medina, 
Leiden, 1908, p. 8 iff. The document is translated in full into Dutch, by Wensinck, 
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loc. cit., pp. 74«8 i, into German by VVellhausen, Shizzeu, IV, pp. 67-73, and into 
Italian by Caetani, loc. cit. I, p. 366( §77). Each oUhese authors discus.sos the authentic- 
ity, and legal and social implications of the Statute, and the status of Jews in it. Cf. 
also, Wellhausen, Das Arabische Reich undscin Sturz, Berlin, 1902, pp. 7ft ; A. Sprengcr, 
Das Leben und die Lehre Moharnmeds, vol. Ill, p. 2off., Berlin, 1869, 

35. For umrnah see below, pp. i7jfF. 

36. The numbering by paragraphs follows Wellhausen and Wonsinck . 

37. That is, at this stage of Islamic development, especially the war against the 
Quraish. 

38. This obligation was clearly understood as binding by the Jews : A certain 
Jew, called Mujdiairiq, who is described by Ibn Ishaq as “ a Mabr and a scholar ” with 
a tendency towards Islam, reminded his Jewish kinsmen of their duty to light on the 
Muslims' side at Uhud. “ Oh ye Jewish people, \(»u know% by Allah, that it is your 
duty (haqq) to help Muhammad. They answered : T'o-day is Sabbath, wdiercut^)!) he 
retorted: There is no Sabbath for you.” Mukhaiiiq himself fought at Uhud and 
bequeathed his whole fortune to }vluhammad. Ibn Hi^am, p. 354. 

39. It is noteworthy that this w*ord occurs only twice in the Statute, once in the 
preamble " constituting the wmmili and in this paragraph, the first of those dealing 

in detail with the status of the Jews in the community. 

40. Wellhausen, in his interpretation, is somewhat guided by his latent antisemi- 
tism (see, c.g,, his Medina vor dern Islatn, p. iqf.) when he maintains that ” die Juden 
gehorten natiirlich nicht so eng zur Umma wie die Qur.iisch und die Ancar however, 
he admits: “ Wir werden die Perhdic viclmehr auf sciten Mohammeds erblicken.^* 
The Muslim apologists try to put the blame solely upon the Jew^s*and accuse them of 
treachery wdiich, they maintained, t'orced Muhammad to his action. It w\as, on the 
contrary, his insufficient knowledge of Jewish lore and tenets which led him to expect 
their allegiance which they were unable to give ; his actions may be explafned partly 
by his disappointment and partly by political motifs. 

41. On these “ Strallegenden ” see extensively J. Horovitz, Koranisclie Uidersu- 
ehungen, Berlin, Leipzig, 1926, pp. 1-77. Ehey deal also with Musa who was sent as 
a Warner to Fir'aun, i.e., Pharaoh. Cf. also R. Ettinghausen, AntUieidnische Polernik 
in Koran, Geluhausen, 1934, 19pp. 45ff. 

42. The italicized word in the following quotations from the Qur'an represents 
the Arabic word umrnah. In the following discussion only the verses containing this 
word are considered. 

43. Altogether, the word umrnah, occurs 65 times in the Qur'an ; in two passages, 
however, it has a different meaning : s. 12.45 bada ummatin means ” after a while ; " 
s. 16. 121. Abraham is called an umrnah, signifying ” the head of an umrnah ” (see 
Horovitz, loc. cit., p. 52) or imam, i.e., ” leader of the congregation ,” see Tabari, 
Tafsir, vol. 14, p. 119, line 5, fr. bottom : kuna rnuallima khairin yu tammu bihi ahlu-U 
hudd, " He was a teacher of good, by whom the well-guided people are led ibid. 

р. 120, line 4 : alladhi yuallimu-n-ndsa khairan, ” Who would teach the people some- 
thing good ; '' other authorities explain that Ibrahim was ” an umrnah to himself," 
fa-innahu kdna wahdahu, while all the rest of his people were still heathen, ibid.,p. 120 pu 
qdla anna Ihrdhima kdna urnmatan 'ala hidatin qdlinan lilldhi, ” He said Ibrahim 
was an umrnah by himself, worshipping Allah ,” p. 121, line 4. In sura 43, 2if. 'aid 
ummatin is used in an older meaning almost identical with 'aid sunnatin " according to 
custom as in Nabigha, XVII, 21, edition of Ahlwardt, The Divans of the six Ancient 
Arabic Poets, London, 1870, see Horovitz, Koranische Untersuchungen, p. 52. 

44. Ibn Hisham, p. 341, line 8, 342pu. 

45 . The Jews and Christians are compared to labourers in a vineyard : frequently, 

с. g., Bukhari 9. 17 (and others) ; Tirmidhi, 41 .72 ; Ahmad b. Hanbal, II, 6, iii, 121, 
129, see A. J. Wensinck, A Handbook of Early Muhammedan Tradition, Leyden, 1927, 
s. V. Umma. 

46. Just as Muhammad himself married a Jewish woman, even to this day inter- 
marriage between a Muslim man and a Jewish or Christian woman is allowed — though 
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not that of a Muslim woman to a non-Muslim — the idea being that the woman would 
automatically acquire her husband’s religion. Abu Yusuf, Kitdb al- Khardj, Cairo, 
13.^6 H., p. 195, lines 2ff. , in discussing this question, seems to lean towards these 
authorities who disapprove ot intermarriage. Abu Yusut, however, is not so much 
interested in the religious problems as in the legal implications of intermarriage. On 
legal problems arising out of marriages in which the status of dhwimt is involved, see 
A. Tritton, Non-Muslun Subja of the Muslim State, in Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, London, 1942, p. 3X. 

47. Both words occair only in this verse in the Qur’an. 

48. See note 17 for one such explanat i(.)n. Cp. Noeldeke-Schwally, Ceschichte des 
(fndns, vol. I, Leip/ig, 1909. P- -21. 

49. 7'he Ijaditlj cmph..’sizes this attitude of Muhammad's : Ahmad b. Hanbal V, 
41 I ; No ftK fs su[H*rioi to any other. See also note 72. 

so. Ibn Hisharn, p. 969, lines 8ff. Already at the first pilgrimage after the fall of 
Mekkali, the l^rophet is reported tr> h«ive preached a sermon in wdiich he deprecated 
the Aral) j)i i(l(! of ancestry reciting ura 49. ii : “ C)h ye people of Qurai^, Allah has 
taken loan you the ('onc e it of the Jahiliya and its way of boasting with the ancestors ; 
man is from Adam and Adam is from dust. Then he recited : Oh ye people, verily 
We hav(^ created you, etc,” Il)n Uishiim, p. 861, lines 8ff. 

51. d'hus (uK‘tani, loc:. cit. ; Cold/iher, Muham. Stud., I, p, GQff. 

52. d’his attitude of racial toleiance has survived and is one of the greatest assets 
in the missionary act ivities ul kslam, c p. H. Becker, Der Islam ats PruhUrn, in Islam- 
studieu, V(»l. 1 , l.cij;/ig, 1924, p. 2t : “ Der Araber veriideit sich mit dem bekehrten 
Negei uiul in dtun # clic'ikrsen Zentiurn \lekka lauien alle diese Baden zusanunen.”’ 
Si'*: also Mans Kchn, Die Ihiropdisiemru' des Orients, lierlin, 1934, p. 62, and T. W* 
Arnold, 'The l^feiichin}' of Islam, 3rd edition, London, 1935, p. 3S7ff. 

53. I hV most iu»te worthy event ol this kind was the celebrated so-called ” Battle 
of 1 ).hu (^ar ” which took pkice ca. O04 A.D. and in which the Bakr b. Wa’il, an Arab 
tribe, ilcfe.ited the Persians and their allied Arab tribes. See Naijudd, pp. 638-48 ; 
l:k Braunlich, Bistarn />. Quis, pp. 30-34. 

54. See Becker, Islam als Problem, p. yt. 

55. See (fold/ilier, Muhammedanischc Studien, vol. II, 1890. 

56. ( p. d'h. NoUleke's review of Ciold/.iher, Muharnmedamsche Studien, J, in Wiener 
Zeitseluijt jur die Kunde des Alor^enlandes, 111 , p. 98!. : ” Die Araber behielten, was 
auch einigo Idornme sagen mochten, in dor Omaijadenzeit die unbedingle Oberherr- 

sehatl und tiueli p.iter wirktc iliese noeh lange nach Uebrigens hat untei den 

Oina 1 ja(.li‘n sehvverlieh je ein Niehtaraher ein hohes Amt bekleidet.” irce alM* ibid., 

p. 96 : “ Der Islam bleibt die urdM.v'c/ic Religion, w'enn er auch erst ausseihalb Ai abiens 
seine grosste Bedeulung erlangt. . . .hat.” Cp. also J. Karahacek, Papyrus Erzherzog 
and Rainer, Fiihrer dureh die Ausstellung, Vienna, 1894, p. 19, note to nos. 77-79. 

57. ( loldzihei , Mnh. Stud. I, has examined in detail the antagonism betw een Arabs 
aUil niciivdli the resulting Sliunbixii mo\ement, and the exp'>rcssic>n of their feuds in 
literature. 

58. See s.v. Dar ablhirb. 

59. K.g., suia 9.29 ; see also Abu Yeisuf. Khardj, p. 154, lines 4ff.; iH/ff. (EYench 
translation, by kk Ikignan, Lc lime des irnvots, Paris, 1921, p. 145) ; as-Sarakhsi, Mabsiit 
vol. X. p. 2, lines 5tt ; 77!. 

(r ), See 1 . 1 .ichtcnstadtei , 7 he Distinetive Dress oj Non-Muslims in Islamic Countries, 
in Ilisloria Judiiicii, vol. V, New^ York, 1943, pp. 35-52. 

Ol. Cp. A. Mingana, Charter oJ Protection, in Bulletin of the John Rylands 
Library, vol. X, Manchester, 1926, p. 127 : “A calip^h or two, such as al-Mutawakkil, 
did certainly subject the (diristiar.s to some vexatious miCasures, hut such incidents, 
how'evor numerous, arc to be consideie'd infractions of the law, and the m.en who 
brought them about w^ere breakers of the law, as all criminals are breakers of the law.” 
An early testimony to the tolerance with which the Muslims treated the non-Xluslims 
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is given by the Nestorian patriarch Isho* Yahb III (A.D. 650-660) see Mingana, loc, 
cit., p. 128. 

62. The Muslims were clearly aware ol this fact which is jx^intccl out in the above- 
mentioned Charter : “ In this solicitude (of the Commander of the Faithful) participate 
not only Muslims, but all those . . . .of his different subjects from the PcopL* of the Book 
who stand within the limit of the ‘ pact of protection ' guaranteed by the convention 
of the Shar* concerning the D/jmimd,*’ ibid. p. 131. 

63. See e.g., R. Ciuest, The CloiTrnors and Judi^cs oj Eitypt, Leyden, o)i2, (E.W. 
J. Gibb Memorial Series, vol. XIX), Arabic text, p. 351, line S ; wa-hana \\hihcdu 
shahddata-n-nasdrd \ihi-n-nasdrd xva-l yahudi \ila-l-ydhudi wa-yasalu \in 'adalatihivi 
fl ahli dinihirtii " he used ti) accept the testimony ot the C.hristian against the Chi istian 
and of the Jew against the Jew and to inquire aNnit their (concept irm of) justice among 
the people of their faith. ” 

64. Sec Johann Kresmarik, Bciird^e zur Heleuchtwi^ dcs islamischcn Sirajrechtes, 
in Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenldmiischen Ciesellschajt, xob LVlll, Leipzig, J904, 
p. 86 ; see also Josef Schacht, Zur aozioUmischai Erfrachtun^ des Islaniischen Rtxhtes, 
pp. 2i5ff., especially pp. 222, 235; (L Bergstrasser, Cirundzue.e des islaniisclicti Rcchtes, 
ed. Schacht, Berlin, 1935, p. 42f.; Tritton, Nun-Muslirn Subjects, m JR AS, 1942, 
pp. 36-40. Cp. the anecdote told in Tabari, Annalcs, vol. 11 , p. i73t, lines 4f(. : the 
caliph Hi^am b. ‘Abd al- Malik chid his son Mu'awiya for beating a (dii istian who 
had offended him instead of referring the case to the Qadi for decision. 

65. As a consequence, failure to speak pure Arabic provided the Arabs with 

another reason for mocking the mawld ; see the anecdote in Ibn H^ibib, p. 346! . IJayan 
the leader of the maivdli in a revolt in Khurasan, a Dailami, w^as called an-Nahath the 
Nabatean, because of his lukna, his inability to express himself in Arabic, Tabari 
II, 1291, line sff. The Arabs used to look upon the Nabateans as especiall}^ backward, 
see Goldziher, loc. cit., p. I56ff. The Turk Bugha the Older, according to an anecdote 
in MasMdl, Miiruj adh-Dhahdb, vol. VII, pp. saved the life of an Arab who was 

accused of heresy by pretending not to understand Arabic. This anecdote probably is 
of .^uubi origin, since it stresses Biigha's piety. Cp. also, Goldx.iher, Die ^uubijja 
U7iter den Muharnmedanern in Spanien, in ZDMG, vol. 53, 1899, pp. 6oifl., see especi- 
ally, p. 606, verses i and 3, in which a converted Christian is mocked at for his boorish- 
ness and the uncouthness of his language. 

66. Thus developed the so-called Gar^uni, the script of Syrian Christian who 
wrote in the Arabic language using Syriac characters just as Jewish authors .such as 
Maimonides and Saadia, composed their works in the Arabic language but used their 
native Hebrew script. 

67. On the rise of the ^i‘a, sec Wellhausen, Rcligids-politische Oppositionsparteien 
im alten Islam, Berlin, 1901 ; idem, Arab, Reich, pp. 38-47 ; see Goldziher, Vorlesungen 
iiber den Islam, Heidelberg, 1910, p. 241. 

68. This arrangement continued for centuries throughout the Islamic world, cp. 
e.g., Maqrizi, Khitdt (1346-1442 A.D.), vol. II, Cairo, 1270 A.H., pp. 6ff., for Egypt ; 
see also Guest, Governors, p. 2 ; cp. H.L. Savage, Fourteenth Century Jerusalem and 
Cairo through Western Eyes, in The Arab Heritage, Princeton, 1943, p. 216. 

69. See in extenso Goldziher, Muh, Stud., I, passim, with rich material. 

70. Tabari, II, p. 73, lines 8ff. Cp. also al-Hajjaj's speech at his inauguration as 
governor of ‘Iraq, Tabari, II, p. 865, lines zff. 

71. See Goldziher, loc cit., I, pp. i47ff-. particularly i5i‘54» with many references ; 
see also idem, Die Shuubiya unter den Muharnmedanern in Spanien, in ZDMG, 1899, 
vol. 53. pp. 6oiff. In Ibn Habib, Kitdb aUMuhabhar, pp. 373-377 there is a list of the 
heads of the police guard (shurta) from ‘Uthman b. ‘Affan's time, who is said to have 
been the first caliph to have had such a guard, to aLMutawakkibs time whose reign 
began in 847 A.D. The names do not indicate foreign origin, unless their bearers had 
adopted them, except for those of two men by the name of as-Sindi b. Shahak (d^ied 
819 A.D., see Justi, Iranisches Namenbuch, Marburg, 1895, p. 302) and AbQ Khalid 
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al-Ba/iyar, who served under al-Amin and al-Ma’mun, the sots of Harun ar-Rashid, 
resncc lively. See also Guest, The Governors oj Egypt, pp. 208ft. On the distribution of 
Turks ii! the regions conijuercd by the Muslims, see R. Ix. irye OTci A .M^. Sayili, 
Turk, in the Middle East before the Saljiu/s, in Journal of the American Oriental Society, 
Vi, I (,]. KMi, fip. i94h The influx of Turks into offices cf the realm began already 
under'i’larvin ar-Rashid, and probably earlier, as is shown by a papyrus in the collection 
Lrzherzog Rainer daiim: from Harun’s reign, the earliest documentary evidence 
exi.st/ne, .seeKarahaeek, E'ithu r durch die AusstcUung, p. 159, no. 617 : This is an “I OU " 
dated KabI' 11 . ly.t H, 789 .A. Id,, given lyv 'Aqlqa bint Yusuf to the Turk TigLsh, a 
niaudd of TJuilaib b. Haiv-ln ( see note on this papyrus), fhit/., p. 201, no. 763 is a docu- 
ment by whu h the caliph al-Munlasii , while governor of Egypt, installed a Turk al- 
'Ablife; I). Kha.kan as hi.s vizier there, though only temporarily, repre.senting his brother 
al I'.iih h. Khakrin. This took place in 242/850, see Karabacek’s commentary on this 
clocuiT lent . 

7.>, 11 they could not i/et rid of them, they could at least make them appear ridi- 
culouis. Sec th(' anc(‘dotc told by Ibn Habib, loc. cit., p. 222, lines 1-8 : 'Abdallah b. 
Kha/im who played a Icadinu^ role in the subjugation of Khurasan (see Wellhausen, 
Ardh. Rnch, 250 ff.) niiidc fools oi a delegation sent to him by “ the king of the 
'I'urks *' by makirfg them believe that he v/as insensible to either extreme cold or ex- 
treme heal. Tiiey went back to their “ king telling him that “ they had returned from 
the de\ il : iK‘ither >now nor lire could aftecl him 

7;p Yiitinidt (ul-iidlir, \ol. li, p. 118, lines 3-6. Cienerosity was one of the most 
higl'ily praised aiistocKitic characteri.uics ol the Arabs. 

74. Yatirndt dilM^dhr, III,p. i 27, lines i 2- 1 3. Thereisa pun on " to leave 

and lurk “ 'Turk, in the Inst veisc. d'his hostile attitude against the non-Arabs and 
the sliikiihi answer to it hruls ;in echo in traditions in Hadllh, e.g.,“ leave the Abyssinians 
as long as fluw' leave you, Abu Iki'ud, 36. 8- -.11 ; Ahntad b. Hanbal V, 371 ; the 
exeelleiu e of the ‘Ajdrn, “ non-Arab " is extolled : I'irmidhi 46.70, see also Ahmad b. 
Ijanbal V, 17, 2if.; only a viuuafiq “ hypocrite ” hates the Arabs : Ahmad b, Hanbal I, 
81 iyp. A.J. Wensinek, y\ lldmihook oJ luirly Muhanwiedan Tradition, Leyden, 1927^ 
s.v. Aby.'.sinian, ‘Ajam, Ai ab). Lven to this day, the Egyptians have a proverb deriding 
the greed of the l\.irks : J Idsan-u'd-ana sukde ‘ Fine but 1 am your master.* I owe this 
inloimation to my friend Pioiessor I. ahlbyaii in Cairo, 

75. d’he /dunJ; was eventually levied on the land itself regardless of the fact 

wlietluu' its owifcr was a Muslim or a dhimnii so that the stigma appertaining to it was 
removed, the however, remained a head tax with its aspect of social inferiority. 

Se(', e.g., VVellliausen, Aftih. Rnch, p. 297. The problems oi khcirdj are very intricate 
aiul re<|ime a sepaiMte detailed study ; they include such questions as in what manner 
amelioration of the land alleetcd the tax thereon, see Kitclb cd-JOardj, text p. 78f., 
lu'cnch translation, p. lool. Becker, Papyri Schott-Reinlundt, 1 , Heidelberg, igoO, p. 15 : 

‘ Die H.uiptschwierigkeit lag im Steuerwesen, da dci Steuervei waltung die Anachauung 
von einer Mindei/.ahl herrschender Arabcr und ciner Mchr^.ahl steuerpflichtiger 
Untertanen zugruiule lag." 

70. See W. b’ischel, /eir> in the t'conomic and Political Life of Medieval Islam, 
London, u)37, passim ; A.dh'ition, The Caliphs andTheir Non-Muslim Subjects, London, 
1931. pp. iSff. ; for Spain sec E. Eagnan, Annales du Mayhreb et de rEspahne, Alger, 
kS<) 8, p. 46, Arab, text Ibn ah.Athir, iil-Kamif Fi-t-Taarlkh, III, 446: Jews put in 
charge of 'Loleklif b\ 'Larik ; also lAgnan, p. 47 Ibn al-Athir, III, 447, 

77. I abari 11, i()88, lines yii. See Becker, Papyri Schott- Reinhardt, no. xi, against 
a tax collector who levied an excessive tax. and no. xiii, threatened punishm.ent, for such 
crime : cutting off the tax collector’s hair and beard. 

78. d'he word used is uwrrii, usually translated " illiterate, *’ thus also Arnold 
(sec next note), cp. nabi urnmi, “ illiterate Prophet. " Jn the phrase used in this passage 
dlurnrfii tvd-ummi it is a nisba cff urnrruih and means " belonging to the community. 

79. Risdlah *Abd Allah b. Jsmd'll al-Udi^imi ild *Abd aPMasih b, Ishaq al-Kindi, 
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,.d. Muir. London. 1885. p. 3 ‘Arabic text. It is a letter, as its Arab title implies 
.vritten by an ^ to ^ Christian inviting him to become a Muslim ; Muir cE i 
ei5 H. see JRAS, N.S. vd. 14 p. 9. Casanova, Mohammed et lafin du m.nule, Paris 

n)X 3 . ?• The Preflciiing oj Islam, p. H4I'., and Appendix 

I on al-K\ndi, see Massignon s article in fju:. Isl. 

./^li » K.itdb cul-l.^iiTi u.'d-(i- O lIu I d , ed. y\. Win^Aua, C'lwro, i0^3 * 

translated by Mingana, Book oJ Religion and Empire, Manchester, See also idem*, 
in Journal oJ the Royal Asiatic Society, 1920, pp* 481-88. 

81. Mingana, Booh, p. 28f. The author overlooks, of course, that this is dcnvecl 
from a Rabbinic Jewish maxim. 

82. Mingana, Book, p. 75. V\li at-Taharl refers to the Jews as the ahl al-latdh 
par excellence, see especially, p. 51. 

83. See Kitah Masdlik an-Nazar oi Sa'id b. Hasan of Alexandria, ed. trs. i introd, 
notes by Sidney Adam Weston, in JAOS., 24 (1903), pp. 3r2ff. He lived towards the 
€nd of the 13th century A.D. See also Clold/.iher Sa'iJ b. IJasan d'Alexandrie, in RliJ^ 
XXX, Paris, 1895, PP- i-^3- 

84. See Arnold, Preaching, p. 85 and note 4 ; fvl. Steinschneider, Polcrnische und 

apologetische Literatur in arahischer Sprache, Leipzig, 1877, P- I Risdlah 

*Abd Allah b. Isnidil p. 47r. an account ot a controversy on Islam and C^.hr istianity 
before al-\la’mun ; hut see Mingana, 'All at~Tabari, p. vi : " We know nothing about 
the discussion between the Umaiyad 'Abd al-Malik b. \lerwan (A.I). 692-705) and 
Ibrahim son of Rahib Tabarani mentioned by Stcinsclineider [loc. cit,]." A letter by 
Timothy, patriarch of the East Syrian Church, records a discussion before aLMahdi 
(quoted from Mingana, loc, cit., who in his turn refers to the AraWc journal al-Mashriq, 
Beyruth, 1921, May-June). 

85. See Erdmann ITitsch, Islam und Christenturn im Mittelaltcr, Bicslau, 1930 
{Breslauer Studien zur historischen Thcologic, Band, XVII) where the author gives a 
resume of several anti-Christian treatises, mostly from unpublished manuscripts. 
On p. 18, an anonymous author expresses his intention “ to write a refutation oi the 
Jews, the brothers of pigs and monkeys.’' 7 Te dignitaries of the Church responded 
to the Muslim attempts at proselytizing and in their turn attacked the Xluhammedans, 
see, e.g,, A. Jeftery, Gregory oj Tathexvs “ Contra Moharnmedanos^ " reprinted from 
The Moslem World, New York, July, 1942, or the alleged correspondence between the 
caliph ‘Umar II and the Byzantine emperor Leo III, see A. Jeffery, (ihevonTs Text oj 
the Correspondence between 'Umar 11 and Leo III, reprinted from Harvard Theological 
Review, voL XXXVII (1944), no. 4, pp. 269-332 ; see also M. Perlman, Notes on Anti- 
Christian Propaganda in the Marnluk Empire, reprinted from Bulletin oj the School oJ 
Oriental Studies, vol. X, pt. 4, pp. 843-861, London, 1942. For polemics between 
Jews and Muslims see Steinschneider, Polem. u, apologet, Literatur, 1877 ; Goldziher, 
Muhammedanische Polemik gegen ahlalkitdb, in ZDMC, vol. XXXII, pp. 341-387 ; 
M. Schreiner, Zur Ceschichte dcr Polemik zwischen Juclcn und Muhamrnedanern, in 
ZDMG, xlii, pp. 591-675, See also Bnxrkelmann, Ceschichte der Arabischen Literatur, 
vol. II, Berlin, 1902, p. 104 : Ahmad b. Taimiya wrote a poem Sucil ha da ahl aU 
dhimma fi-l-qadd, wa-Lqadar in response to the questions of a Jew. 

86. Such forced conversion was even illegal Irom the point of view of Muslim 
canon law, cp. Arnold, Preaching, p., 421 referring to the case of Maimonides. 

87. See, c.g,, Gottheil, Dhimmis and Muslims in Egypt, reprinted from Old Testa- 


ment and Semitic Studies in Memory of W.R. Harper, vol. II, Chicago, s.a., pp. 35174^4 I 
idem. An Answer to the Dhimmis, in JAOS, 1921 vol. 41, pp. 383ff. In a crisis the 
dhimmis, whether Jews or Christian would refer to the amcin " safe conduct " under 
which they lived since the times of the conquest ; they even would produce ancient 
documents to prove the antiquity of their rights. Quite a few, if not all of these, were 
forged, e.g., the one found in the Cairo Genizah and published by Hartwig Hirschfeld 
in Jewish Quarterly Review, vol. 15, London, 1903, pp. ihyff. Hirschfeld seems to 
consider this document as genuine, but in spite of the imposing array of witnesses, all 
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Companions of the Prophet, or just because of it, it is a forgery. Hirschfeld dates the 
Genizah copy from the loth century, if not earlier. The same doubt must be cast 
upon the deed of privilege " published by F.S.D. Goitein in Kiryath Sepher, IX, 
Jerusalem, 1933, pp. 5o8fL 

88. His most important duty was the payment of jizyah and khardj. The discharge 
of this obligation secured him his freedom of movement, such as the right to travel ; 
the tax collec'tor's receipt was necessary for him to get an arrian, so to speak a visa, see 
Karabacek, Papyri hTzherzo^ Rainer, nos. 6oi, 602, p. 153, no. 609, p. 156, no. 670^ 
p. 175. An amdn was also required of Christian pilgrims travelling to the Holy Land, 
.see Tobler et Molinier, Itinera I iwrosolymxtani el Descriptio Terrae Sanctae hellis sacris 
anteriora, Geneva, 1879-85, vol. i, pp. 269, 310, 312; cp. H. L. Savage Fouiteenth 
Century Jerusalem, p. 215. Foreign merchants entering Islamic territory had to procure 
an amdn and to pay a tithe on the merchandise they brought into the ddr aUIsldm from 
the ildr al-llarb, see, fcjr Egypt, Wiistenfeld, Geographic und Verwaltung von Aegypten 
nach. . . al-Calcaschandi, Gottingen, 1879, p. 163, V. See also, W. HefFcning, Das 
hlamisihe I'rerndenrccht, Elanover, 1925, pp. 49ff. 

89. For a collection of references in Muslim legal authorities regarding the status 
of dhunmi see IVitton, Non- Muslim Subjects of the Muslim State, in JRAS, London, 
1942, pp. 36-40 ; the .same author’s The Caliph and their Non- Muslim Subjects, London, 
1930 discusses the actual events ; T.W. Arnold’s Preaching of Islam describes the 
spread of the Islamic religion. 

90. This split'Up into many states accounts for differences in treatment accorded 
to the dhimrnis residing in different parts of the Muslim empire. 

91. Differently l Un.s Kohn, in The Idea of Nationalism, p. 79 ; but he is right only 
in so far as in the West sacerdotium and imperium were represented by two persons, 
whereas the caliph was “ pope ” as well as “ emperor ” remaining pope ” until the 
caliphate w^ks abolished after the first World War. 

92. I'oc a detailed exfxjsition see Guido Kisch, The Yellow Badge in History, in 
Ilistoria Judaica, vol. IV, no. 2, New' York, 1942, pp. 96-102. 

93. Se<‘ idem, Nationalism and Race in Medieval Law, reprinted from Seminar, 
an Annual b'xtraordiTuiry Number of the Jurist, vol. I, Washington, D.(^.. 1943. 

94. In Islam, just as in the VVYst, heresy was a crimen laesae maiestatis often 
punished by death; see al-Ma’mun’s edict, IVJail 111 , ii 12-1116; Ibn al-AthIr V, 
p[). i9t)t.; dabari II, 1733, lines 2ff. : Ghailan ad-l dimashqi’s hands and feet were cut 
ott, ibid, ill, 1131, liiK'S () tf. : Ahmad h. Hanbal before Ma’mun's mifuuih (inquisi- 
tion); cp. ( uildi'iher, Vorlesungcn uber den Islam, Heidelberg, 1910, pp. iiqf.; Hans 
Kohn Idea of Nationalism, p. 104. 

95. See, c.g., the letter sent by Taulil,(i.c. Theophilus) of Byzantium to al-Ma*mun 
avsking for peace and suggesting a treaty for commercial co-operation, Tabari III, 
1109, lines sli., especially the last but one and following lines. See also A. H. Lybycr, 
The Ottoman Fiirhs ami the Routes oj Oriental Trade, in English Historical Review, 
l.ondon. 19^5, \oI. XXX, pp. 375 ff. (for Mongol empire, ca. 1240-1340 A.D.) ; W, 
Heyd, Histoirf du Commerce du Levant an Moyen Age, vol. II, Leipzig, 1885 ; Mas 
Latric, Privilege (dmunercial accorde en 1320 d la Republique Veriise par un Roi de Perse, 
in Biblii)tlieque de F Fuole des Cluirtes, vol. XXXI, Paris, 1870, pp. 79-81 ; cp. idem, 
Traites de Paix et de Commerce et Documents divers concernant les Relations dcs Chretiens 
avecles Arahes de V Afrique septcntrionale an Moyen Age, Paris, 1866-72. 

96. Cp. Goldziher. Vorlesunger, pp. 3, 48. 



A REVIEW OF THE REIGN OF FIROZ SHAH 

(1351-88 A. C) 


T he reign of Firoz Shah occupies a potently significant and important 
position in the history of the Sultanate period. The end of the reign 
marks the end of one era and the oeginning of another : it marks 
the decline of the Qarauna Monarchy and the decay ot the Sultanate <>f Delhi. 
But the post-Firoz period is a direct product of Fir oz Shah i period of government. 
During his reign were released the forces which account for the decay ant.1 ilisintc- 
gration of the Sultanate. The clue to the fissiparous and centi ilugal tendencies 
which chiracterise the long interval between the death of hii5z Shah and the 
Mughal accession to power lies in the reign of Mroz Shah himseit. In the 
pages that follow an endeavour has been made broadly and br icily to evaluate the 
administration of Firoz Shah. • 

General P(3Lic:y determined by Firc^z Shah 

9 

T hat the policy of state in all its essentials was determined by Firoz 
Shah himself is abundantly borne out by BaranI and ‘Afif. 
The policy of appeasing all sections of population by 
financial grants and concessions, and of reviving of religious endowments 
which had long since lapsed, and grants of lands and pensions, was 
all calculated to secure popular support and to follow the line of least 
resistance. Firoz had to adopt this course of action when he was 
marching from Thatta to Delhi as the Kh waja Jahan was still in 
power there and the attitude of the nobles was uncertain. Weak 
by nature, and conscious of his precarious position, he followed 
the policy of keeping the nobles contented by giving thern large assign- 
ments and allowing them to amass huge wealth. The position that Firoz 
had once assumed and the concessions he had once granted could not be 
withdrawn. He had neither the strength of purpose nor the fearlessness 
of ‘Ala-ud-din to assert his rights and to coerce the nobility to submission 
to his orders as the latter had done. When the Diwan-i-Wizarat brought 
to his notice a case of arrears against a favourite assignee, Firoz would not 
take notice of it. The practice of allowing old soldiers to send their 
substitutes, and of transferring the post and emolument of a servant of 
state, on his death, to his son was initiated by Firoz himself.^ The only 
redeeming feature was the consistent and uniform policy of securing peace 
and prosperity of the people and of building works of public utility. For 

Siams Siraj— Shdhi (Bibliotheca Indica), pp. 96, 302-305. 
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bribery, corruption and looseness of administration, the responsibility 
was rnainly flroz’s as ‘Afif has pointed out again and againd There was 
sinvilar irregularity in muster of soldiers and examination of their horses.^ 
I he religious bias in state policy was entirely due to Firoz. 

I he prilicy ol the state under hiroz was largely an expression of his 
own character — weak, vacillating, compromising, benign and benevolent. 

h"" Khan-i-Jahan, he was a man ot the world with a passion for show 
and pleasure.'* Me was remarkably elhcient too. His abilities were a 
source ol stability and strength for the empire. During the reign of 
Muhammad bin rughluq, he had been very firm and strict in the work of 
the Diwan-i - VVizarat and the realization of dues from the muqti's. During 
I'lrnzs reign also he tried to be as efficient as the general policy of the 
state allowed him to be. The civil administration was practically in his 
liand.s .so much so that I'irdz used to call him the Padshah of Delhi, but 
bfroz did not cease to take personal interest in administration, and impor- 
tant allairs w'cre regularly placed belore him. In important expeditions, 
biroz used to consult Khan-i-Jahan and it was on his advice that he ulti- 
mately gave up military campaigns. As a matter ol tact, without such a 
loyal, lirm and strong minister, it would not have been possible for Firoz 
to undertake his, distant expeditions. In other important matters also, 
Khan-i-Jahan was usually consulted. 

In short though Kh'In-i-Jahan exerci.sed considerable influence as head 
ol the adininistration and though he was consulted on important matters 
ol state, ‘the policy and spirit of government were determined by Firoz 
Shiili himself. 

Attitude to various classes 

Politically the most inlluential classes in the Delhi Sultanate were, 
lirstly, the Muslim nobility and, secondly, the religious classes. The 
Muslim nobility in India was never a close corporation, nor was it hered- 
itary, but a certain standard of high descent was generally demanded, 
from tlie time {)! the Khiijis, it had included a growing clement ot Indian 
Muslims consisting ot persons ol foreign origin domiciled in India, or 
converted Indians. It was Irom the Mu-shm nobility that both administra- 
tors and military leaders were drawn. Quite frequently they supplied 
candidates for the throne also. The religious classes comprised the ‘ulama 
(the ecclesiastics and the learned in law and religion) and the masha'ikh, 
(the pious and the mystics). The latter were divided into orders (silsilahs). 
The Saiyids (descendants ol the holy Prophet) were also greatly respected 
and were considered part of the religious clas.ses. T'he qadls, the teachers, 
ihc' Shaikhul Islam, the Sadr and sometimes other dignitaries ol the empire 
also, were recruited from these cla.sses. liesides, the religious classes, 

I. Zyi;.' 'Afif, pp. 341, 471. 

This has Ixvn discussed in detail elsewhere in my monograph rui MrOz §i}ah. 
p. h‘V(h PP- 3OO-400 ; See Siyarul 'Arifiri, lyh, {or Khan-i Jahan's refusal to release a derk's son 
I'n the intercession of Mak,hduni-i-Jahanian. 
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particularly the Ma^a'ikh, exercised great influence on all sections of 
Muslim population. The Sultans of Delhi had generally maintained good 
relations with both these classes. Balban, the most autocratic of all Suflans, 
and the one who broke the oligarchy of the Forty (ghulaman-i-chihlgana), 
never antagonized the Muslim nobility at large and was very scrupulous 
about the descent of his ofticers and showed great regard to Muslim 
immigrants of good birth. Even ‘Ala-ud-din, who was thorougltly secular 
in his politics, always maintained an attitude of distant reserve toward 
religious classes. Muhammad bin Tughluq antagonized both these 
classes,* and had to bear the consequences. Firoz had seen all this person- 
ally and he was determined to avoid the blunder. Moreover he w'as 
eminently fitted by temperament to pursue a policy of conciliation and 
appeasement.' 

He conciliated the nobles by giving them large assignments in which 
they were allowed more or less a tree hand. The benefits from increased 
produce and extension of cultivation inside the assigned territory also went 
to the assignee.'* They were able to amass huge riches.' The governors 
also w'ere treated with consideration. They were no longer required to 
bring large iiresents at their own cost. The various strictures and insults 
to which the nobles and the governors were subjectedin case ol arrears in. 
the previous reigns were prohibited.'* In the whole reign ol little less than 
forty years, only one niuqti' lost his head on account of arrears.*’ 

If Firoz conciliated the nobles as a matter of policy, he conciliated the 
religious classes as a matter both of policy and conviction. At least one 
important officer was taken from their ranks in the person of Kh waia 
Hissamuddin Junaid. On important matters involving any question of law 
a conclave of ‘ulama was summoned to advise and guide the Sultan. In 
the orders of appointnrent to governors, Firoz used to stress their duty of 
respecting the religious classes and meeting their needs. ^ 'Faking advant 
age of the favourable attitude of Firoz Shah, they began to interfere in 
administration also.® The letters of 'Ainul Mulk Mahru, governor of 
Multan and (Jeh, bear ample testimony to that. Complaints against the 
local officials were lodged with an influential Shaikh who wrote directly to 
‘Ainul Mulk about it. Complaints against ‘Ainul Mulk himself were 
submitted to a S^haikh, and he (‘Ainul Mulk) had to write to him explaining 
his position and difficulties. Makhdurn-i-Jahanian, the leading .saint ol 
Uch, twice served as intermediary between the government and the local 

1. "I'lu* accoLint.s of i^>arani, Ibn Battuta and Amir Khurd (author of Siyarul 'Anlitjd) bear ample testimony 
to this. 

2. J his has loeen di.scussed in detail elsewhere in my thesis. 

3. lAidence lor this has Ijeen t^iven elsewhere in m\' thesis. 

4- ‘A/i/. PP-_-’97. 4.Vb 

5. Barani, Dia-ud din, Tdrikh-i-Fin'K:. Shahi, (liih. InJ.)- 

6. I’vvn tiiis solitary case had certain attenuating^ circumstances. Sec 'Ajij, pi'). 472-73. 

7. Mimshdl-i- Mahru (Alitjarh copy of Asiatic Society Ikn^ars MS.), f. 7, 15. 

8. There is ample evidence of it in Mun sh dt, Multan, where ^'^inul Mulk Mahru .served as governor^ 
■was a slrtait^hold of the Majj.ha'ikli. There is no such Mjurmc nt inlormation about otTier pirovinces, but 
things might not liave Ixten very different there. 

Mun ^ iat , 1'. 49, 51-68, 89, 238. 

C — 5 
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rulers of Thatta. The qadis of Thaneswar, under a flimsy legal pretence, 
misappropriated the jizya of a village. The in-charge of the Khanqah of 
Shaikh Nizamuddin u.sed to withhold allowances payable to certain people. 
The share of the Diwan was misappropriated by some men to whom 
assignments were granted on account of their piety and learning. ‘Ainul 
Mulk had a difficult time with these “ pious and learned men ” who 
clamoured for more allowances and made complaints about the inadequacy 
of their grants.^ 

Firoz was discreet enough to maintain good relations with both sections 
of the religious clas.ses —the ‘Ulama and the Masha’ikh. On points of law 
he u.sed to consult ‘alims and muftis (jurisconsults) as well as the Shaikhs.^ 
He was orthodox enough to persecute all those who deviated pointedly 
from the orthodox Sunni creed and practices. 

Side by side with the attempt at conciliation of the secular and spiritual 
nobility, a prosperous commonalty and a contented peasantry was also 
an essential condition for the stability of the Sultanate. The Muslim 
community formed the ultimate .strength of the Delhi Sultanate which 
was after all a Muslim state. Firoz Shah tried to .secure the happiness 
and contentment of the community by various means, such as grant 
of assignments to ‘soldiers, financial aid to the poor, grant for marriage 
of daughters of the indigent people, solicitude for the faqirs, abolition 
of numerous imposts, grants to mosques, madrasas and khanqahs, 
cstablishnfent of a f ree hospital, etc.'* The clerks and the revenue officials 
were treated with extreme leniency. Even small people like story-tellers, 
wrestlers, bards and minstrels were not too low to receive his attention. 
T hey came in large numbers, two thousand to three thousand, on each 
Friday after jum'a prayers and were admitted to the court of the wooden 
balcony. Firoz Shah u.sed to mix with them freely. Each of them was 
given a few tankas. Even the four year and five year old children of the 
musicians received the same reward as others, and Firoz Shah frowned 
on the suggestion to reduce their reward.' 

Attitude towards Hindus 

The ryots, who were mostly Hindus, were well looked after. They 
were considered as “ Khazinan-i-baitul mal-i-Musalmanan ” ; they kept 
the state treasury filled.'* They were contented and prosperous during 
Firoz’s reign. Firoz’s attitude towards the muqaddams and khuts was 
also lenient. They became very rich during his reign.** Towards the 

1. Murishdt, f. 51-72. 

2. pp. 376, 380. 382. 

3. pp. 180, 344, 349-60; 537-61; Futuhat-i-Firdz Aligarh edition, pp. 5, 6, 18, 21 ; Barani, 

pp. 558-61 ; Slrat, 124, 147-48. 169-70, 174. 

4 . 'Afif, pp. 3^7-^9. 

5. Banim, p. 572. 

I hc low level of assessment and other things arc discussed elsewhere in my monograph on 
h'iroz J5j.iah. 

6. Barani, p. ^^4. 

6 * 
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Hindu chiefs, known as ra'Is and zamindars, Firoz Shah followed a policy 
of conciliation.^ Some of them enjoyed distinguished positions at the 
court. Towards the later part of the reign, however, they showed signs 
of growing contumacy on account of the decline in the strength of the 
Sultanate, and Firoz ^ah had to lead expeditions against them.** 

A number of temples were demolished during the reign of Firoz 
either as acts of war, as during the Jajnagar and Nagarkot expeditions, 
or under special circumstances, as in the case of the new temples built 
in the vicinity of Delhi. On the other hand, the sanctity of old temples 
was maintained and the temple of Jwalamukhi in Nagarkot was left 
intact on the specific ground that the Shari'at did not allow demolition 
of old places of worship.® 

The policy of Firoz (and with modification, of other Sultans of the 
Sultanate period) towards the Hindus appears to have been to protect 
their lives and property and, in that matter, they were on an equal 
footing with Muslims.'* As far as the beneficent activities of the state 
were concerned (e.g., education, ■ care of the poor, provision of the 
unemployed, marriage of poor girls, religious endowments, etc.), it 
was largely the Muslims who benefited.® Political power remained 
exclusively in Muslim hands and no post of influence is known to have 
been held by any Hindu.® That the jizya was felt to be a humiliating 
tax and a burdensome impost is evident from the fact that a good number 
of people abjured their religion and joined Islam in order to ' escape it.’ 
Firoz Shah, after consultations with the juri.sts decided to extend the 
humiliating tax to the Brahmans, on the plea that they were “ the key 
to the chamber of infidelity.” The Brahmans had so far enjoyed 
exemption from the jizya. They protested and threatened to burn 
themselves to death. To this Firoz Shah remained indifferent. Then 
they went on a fast unto death. The Hindus of the capital persuaded 
them to give it up and undertook to pay their jizya. Firoz Shah too 
agreed to apply the lowest rate to them as a concession.® 

Slaves 

In the creation of a new class of slaves, Firoz Shah had definite 
motives. Being a weak-willed man, he wanted some dependable support. 


1. 'AM. pp. 62, 103. .281 : Barani, pp. 587, 595. 

2. Tdrikh-i-Muhdrak (,Rib. Ind.), pp. 134-5. mi- I'l r 

3. This is the version given in Sirat-i-Firoz Shdni (Aligarh copy of Banki^rc Library MS.) and I prefer 
it as ficing more contemporary. ‘Afif gives a different version. See ‘A/i/, pp. 186-87. 

4. ‘Afif,''pp. 133, IS4. etc.; Barani, p. 554; Cf. ‘Afif, p. 140. 

5. 'Afif in his account of such activities of the state, sometimes states this clearly and sometimes it can 
be' inferred from context, .See ‘AM. PP- 96-98. 3«6, 334-3S ; 349-50. 3.59-6o ; 179-81 ; Barani, pp. 558- 

^6.' Prot. Hodiwala suggests that K^ar Sh5h, in charge of Shaah^i mint was a Hindu. Siyarul ‘Arifin, 
a inuch later work says Utat a local officer in Uch during FlrCz’s reign was a Hindu. The man who carried 
out repairs of the Qufb on Firoz’s order was also a Hindu. All these were of course minor jobs. 

7. Futufiat, p. 20. 

8. 'Ajif, pp. 382-84- 
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This he found in the slaves. The slaves having been bought and brought 
up by him, had a personal loyalty to him. The\' depended for subsistence 
and pnjmotion on his favour. Hence, more than any other class, they 
could be depended upon to remain loyal to the bultan under all 
circumstances. But this source <tf [personal strength lor the Sultan was 
destined to become a source of weakness and instability for the Sultanate. 

RfU-iciors ASPi.irr or rnr SrrrAN'.A'rr; emphasise!) 

d he Delhi Sultanate w'as never a theocracy, lor the political power 
of the state was never in the hands ol an ordained priesthood. Yet it 
W'-as theocentric ; the state religion was Islam and the Sharl'at was the 
law of the sUite. d'o what e.xtent the law was enlorccd varied with the 
attitude and inclination ol the Sultans. ITis religious aspect of the 
Sultanate became particularly pronouttced during the reign ol F'iro?:. 
Yet even his government cannot be described as theocratic though it 
was the neare.st approach to theocracy in the entire Sultanate period. 
The ‘Ulama and the Masha’ikh exercised considerable inlluence during 
his reign and freciuently interlered in the working ol the administratif)n. 
But the entire civvl and military administration was in the hands of the 
secular nobility' who worked it .iccording to the notions and traditions 
ol their class. ’ 

Pi;rse('.utio.s 

I he religious, or rather the ecclesiastical spirit ol Firoz’s regime 
lound expression in many ways. Sunni Islam was the religion of the 
state." All grave deviations Irom the orthodox creed were ruthlessly 
supi)ressed. The first to feel the brunt of this persecution were the 
Shi'as. Their leaders were captured ; the more active and extremist 
among them were executed ; others were restrained by ceiisures, threats 
and public exposure. Their books were publicly burned. The Mulhids 
ai\d Ibahatiyas w'ere accused ol indulging in incest in their nocturnal 
convivial parties, and ol considering this to be a mode of worship. Their 
leaders were executed ; others were exiled or imprisoned. A man, Ahmed 
Bihari by name, preached renunciation and celibacy, objected to the 
nine wives ol the holy Prophet and was considered by his Bihari tollowers 
as God incarnate. He was punished along with one of his followers, 
the rest ol whom were exiled and dispersed to various 'places. A man, 
Rukn by name, proclaimed himself to be the Mahdi and an apostle and 
claimed inspired knowledge of many things not revealed even to other 
prophets. When brought to the presence of the Sultan, he frankly 
acknowledged the charges. This was considered to be a very grave 
menace to the orthodox creed. In accordance with the verdict of the 

1. The only important officials drawn from the religious class were Khwaja Hissamuddin Junaid, the 
Majmu'adar, and Saiyid \la‘rOt, the Saiyidul Hiijjab and bcxin -companion of Firoz Shah. 

2 , Futu/iJt-i-Firo,c ShJhi, pp. 7-10. 
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doctors of law, he was executed along with his supporters. A maula-zada 
(son of a slave) of ‘Ainul Mulk Mahru set himself up as a religious leader 
in Gujrat and claimed godhood. He was punished and his book butnt. 

Puritanism 

Many of the un- Islamic or undesirable practices that had grown 
up among Musalmans were suppressed. A large number of Muslim 
w'omen used to visit the tombs outside Delhi. The bad characters of 
the town also resorted to the places, which led to immoral practices. 
This practice was prohibited.*^ The use of vessels of gold and silver and 
golden sword-belts and quivers was forbidden. F’iroz Sh ah himself began 
to eat and drink from stone and clay vessels, and got the fittings of hi.s 
arms made of bones. Animate paintings on robes of honour, walls and 
ceilings, bridles, saddles, censers, vc.ssels, tents, curtains, throne and 
royal standards became taboo. Natural landscapes look the place of 
paintings of living things in the royal bedrooms. Garments made of 
silk and ornamental gold brocades and the like were prohibited. Only 
those clothes, flags and caps were allowed in which gold brocade did not 
exceed four fingers. These puritanical prohibitions, relating to vessels, 
dress, and the like took place in 776/1374-75, when ffiroz Shah had got 
himself shaved.'^ 

The abolition of extra-Shari'at taxes and extra-ShaiTat modes of 
punishment was the outcome of the same religious spirit. ■'* ' 

Spirit of Government 

The spirit of government was paternal and beneficent. According 
to his lights, Firoz Shah tried to secure happiness and comfort to his 
people. His low state-demand, his abolition of imposts and barbarous 
modes of punishment, and numerous beneficent activities of the state 
under him were all calculated to secure that end. hie was keenly solicitous 
of the interests and welfare of the poorer classes. 

Justice 

Fir5z Shah, though extremely clement as far as the misdoings of 
officials and employees were concerned, had a keen sense of ju.stice where 
the property and person of his subjects were concerned.^ Only two 
cases are recorded of his justice, as they were of an extraordinary 
character. In the first case a favourite noble of Firoz Shrih had brought 
about the death of his (the noble’s) step-brother. His distinguished 
position at the court could not save him, and he was executed by Firoz’s 
orders. The second case is even more interesting. One Khwaja Ahmed, 
a clerk in the royal treasury, had employed a student as tutor for his son. 
The Khwaia developed a passion for this young man, while the latter 


1. Futuhat, p. 10. For a similar practice and its prohibition under Sikandar Lodi, sec Tabaqat-i-Akhari, 
(Bib. Ind.) vol. I, p. 336 ; and under Sultan Mahmud bin La^if Khan of GujrSt. See 

(Bib. Ind,) vol. Ill, p. 242. 

2. Futahdt, pp. 13-14 ; ‘AA/. p. 374. 3. Futubat, pp. 2, 5-6. 4. 'Afif, p. 25. 
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was involved in a love affair with some woman. In consequence of certain 
suspicions, the Kh waja. with the help of two slave-boys, murdered the 
student after making him drunk one night. The same night, they removed 
his Ixidy and left it near a bridge. Next day Firdz Shah happened to pass 
by and the corpse caught his eye. He stopped there, summoned 
the Kotwaland made him responsible for discovering the murderer, saying 
“ If you do not find the murderer, you will be executed for the murder of 
this man.” The Koiwal made desperate enquiries. Someone from the 
crowd which had assembled around the corpse, was able to give a clue. 
Suspicion fell on the Khwaja. After assiduous enquiries, at every stage 
of whicli tlie Sultan took personal interest, the guilt of the Kh waja was 
established. He wanted to pay 80,000 tankas in lieu of death penalty, 
and Khan-i-Jahan (probably the junior Khan-i-Jahan) presented his 
ca.se favourably to I'iroz. ” O foolish Wazir ” said Firdz Shah, ” If 
money is accepted and the murder of Musalmans is not avenged, the 
cornnKjn people will be in great trouble. Every man who has wealth 
will, relying on its strength, murder human beings. This will bring 
(on us) shame on the day of judgment.” jKhan-i-Jahan now said that 
Kh waja Ahmed had to render account of loss of money and his execution 
might be i)ut off for a few days so that accounts may be taken from him. 
‘M wash my hands of the lacs (of tanka) ” said the Sultan, ” Ahmed 
must be executed at once.” The Kh waja. along with the two slav'e-boys, 
was executed in the presence of the public.^ 

Laxity of Administration 


7 he laxity, inefficiency and corruption in administration has been 
pointed out again and again. 7’hcre is little doubt that Firoz Shah was 
personally responsible for it. He used to condone the offences and 
misappropriations of the officials and employees of the state. ^ 
The best indictment of the incapacity and laxity of the revenue staff is 
found in the remarks of Shams-ud-din Abu Raja.^ The irregularities in 


1. ‘Afxf, pp. 50.1-S0S. 

2. vVi/, pp. zo, 25. 

7. vv}f/; pp. 46 vS, 475- 
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the account of the karkhanas and the irregularities and corruption of the 
Diwan-i-‘Ard are a recurring theme in ‘Afif’s chronicle. Even high 
officers were not above the charge of corruption. The Ra’is-i-Shahr used 
to take bribes from traders before issuing permits to accompany the 
army.^ Firoz’s own boon-companion Saiyidul Hujjab MaVuf used to 
take tips from those for whom he secured favours and grants from the 
Sultan. Firoz Shah knew it but never said a word.^ (3ne mint -master 
debased coins. ‘Abu Raja the auditor-general of the Sultanate was 
charged with corruption. 

Hereditary Services 

That a .state employee should be succeeded by his son or relatives 
on his retirement or death became almost a general practice. “ One of 
the kind acts of the Sultan is that whenever one of his subjects, who 
enjoys some office, aid, grant or allowance dies, all his property, dues, 
vilayats, perquisites, office maratib and in'am are transferred to his .sons 
and progeny.”^ It applied to high officers as well as the wajhadar soldiers. 
Thus Kh an-i-Tahan Maqbul was succeeded by his son Khan-i-Jahan 
Jauna Shah.^ Ishaq worked as ‘Arid-i-Mumalik during the last years 
of his father’s life, and after his death succeeded to his office and title, 
Darya Khan succeeded to the title and office of his father, Zafar Khan, 
governor of Gujrat, and came to be called Zafar Kh an bin Zafar jKhan. 
Malik Nekamdi, Kotwal, was succeeded in his office by his .son. Sirat 
and ‘Afif’s chronicle refer to a considerable number of important posts, 
which, on the death of their holders, were transferred to their sons.® 
About the assignments to soldiers, Firoz Shilh made similar regulations 
in regard to them that “ if a soldier dies, his assignment should be given 
to his son ; if he had no son, to his son-in-law ; if he had no son-in-law 
either, to his slave ; if he had no slave too, to his women.” 

Reforms and beneficent Activities 

During the reign of ‘Ala-ud-din and Muhammad bin Tughluq the 
administration had become harsh and oppressive. Firoz Shah humanized 
and liberalized the administration by his various reforms and beneficent 
activities. 

Firoz Shah gives, in his Futuhdt-i- Firoz Shdhi, a harrowing list of 
the cruel inhuman modes of punishment prevalent in former reigns. 
Some of these find confirmation from the accounts of the reign of 
‘Ala-ud-din and Muhammad bin Tughluq.® Firoz Shah abolished all 


2. AJUf p- 449- 

3. Sirat-i-Firoz Shdhi, f. 151, 152, 153. Also see Futuhdt-u Firoz Shdhi, p. 22. 'A/i/, pp. 474 * 75 * 

4. According to Sirat Jauna Sb^h was given all the chatr. maratib elephants, stables, treasury, viliyat^ 
amiak, gardens, canals, sarais and bazars of his father. Sirat, f. 152. Also see *Afif, pp. 426-27. 

5. Sirat, £f.i5i-53 ; *Afif,p. 

6. Ibn Battuta, p. 151 f; Jab, Akhari, pp. 155-62. 
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these. In the same connection he says that the motto of the previous 
rulers was, “ If you want to maintain the stability of the kingdom, then 
keep the sword in action.” He reversed this policy and had verses of an 
exactly opposite import inscribed on a dome of the Jum‘a mosque. Sirat 
says that operations or nasal haemorrhage were the only cases of blood 
being spilt. Firoz Sh ah claims that his clemency led not to disorders, 
but to tranquillity and peace.* 

He abolished a large number of taxes and reformed currency so as 
to make it more convenient for the poorer classes. He dug several canals 
which led to the extension of cultivation and habitation of erstwhile 
arid tracts. He built many other works of public utility, e.g., mosques, 
khanciahs, wells, gardens, madrasas, etc. In the selection of his officers, 
he t(jok care to ch(X)se men who would deal with the people with leniency 
and justice." fhe names of the previous Sultans of Delhi had been 
omitted from the Friday and the ‘Id Khutbas (sermons). Firoz Sh ah 
included the names of all important Sultans, from Shihab-ud-din Sam 
to Muhammad bin Tugliluc], ak)ng with their titles in these Khutbas. 
Curiously enf)ugh the name of Qutb-ud-din 'Aibak is not in the list.^ 

Firdz Shah touk personal interest in the condition of the prisoners. 
Whenever he returned to the capital after having been out for some time, 
he would inquire about the prisoners and relea.se such of them as had 
undergone long imprisonment. Some prisoners were exiled to other 
places, but Firdz Shah saw to it that provision was made for their 
livelihood by granting them allowances. During his later years, Firoz’s 
interest in the pri.soners increased, and reports about them were laid 
before him on tlie first day of each lunar month.'* Yet in spite of Firdz’s 
interest, sometirries prisoners had to undergo great hardships,^ probably 
owing to the negligence and hard-heartedness of the prison staff. 

Whenever Firdz Shah returned to the capital, he ordered the kdtwal 
to make enquiries about the unemployed. The kdtwal summoned the 
mohalladars (influential men in mohallas or quarters of the cityj and 
enquired from them about the unemployed in their localities. The 
mohalladars brought the unemployed men of good birth and education 
f rom their respective mohallas to the kdtwal. The latter took down their 
names with neces.sary particulars and presented them before the Sultan. 
He recogni.setl theni by the name of their elders and provided each of 
them with some work. Those who were men of education and literary 
merit (ahl-i-qalam) were taken into the karkhanas ; those with clerical 
training were handed over to Khan-i-lahan for employment in some 
office. Tho.se who wanted to enter into the service of some noble or 
icita'dar, were respectively handed over to them in the Sultan’s presence 

1. FutuhiU, pp. 2-4; Sinit, f, i 07 , 1 19-23; pp, 20-21 ; BaranXf pp. 547, 549-52. 

2. p. 575. Details of all these reforms have l:)ecn described elsewhere in my monograph. 

3. Futuhdt, p. 5, Slrat-i-Flrdz Sluihi, f. 126-2S ; *A/T/, pp. 105- 107. 

4. ‘AfiJ, pp. 509-11. 

5- ' AJif , pp. 494-96. 
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or sent to them with royal orders A 

It should, however, be kept in mind that this affected only the upper 
class and the educated unemployed. 

Firoz Shah made provision for the marriage of poor girls. A separate 
department was created for this purjxjse and was known as 
Diw^-i-Khairat. He let it be known that any one who had a daughter 
of marriageable age and lacked the wherewithal for her marriage, 
should apply to the Diwan-i-Khairat. The officials of the Diwiin made 
enquiries about the circumstances of the applicants and fixed the grade 
in which these were to be placed according to their status. Those ot the 
first grade were given fifty tankas, those in the second 30 tankas and 
those in the third 25 tankas.“ Poor Musalmans and widows came to 
the capital from all parts of the empire to get the names ol their daughters 
registered in the Diwan-i- Kh airat. Several thousand poor girls were 
enabled to get married in this fashion. 

We learn from Sirat that, the Diw'an-i- Kh airat was situated before 
the Jum‘a Mosque of Firozabad and that it gave grants for the marriage 
of poor boys also.^ 

A Diwan-i-Istihqaci was created for giving financial help to the 
deserving people. It had an officer of its own. Thitty-six lac tankas 
annually were set apart for this purpose. About four thou§and and two 
hundred men received help from the Diwan.‘* 

Firoz Shah established a hospital, described in contemporaiy accounts 
variously as darushshifa. maristan, shifakhana and sihhat-khana. Able 
physicians were appointed to it. Its daru- kh ana (dispensary) contained 
numerous medicines and preparations which were supplied free. Lven 
meals were given free to those for whom any particular diet was prescribed. 
The staff of the hospital were directed to be very polite to patients. 
The staff consisted of physicians, surgeons, collyrium-chemists and 
servants. The revenue from certain villages was appropriated to the 
maintenance of the hospital. Patients from all classes of people derived 
benefit from the hospital.*" 

Firoz Shah showed great interest in public instruction, particularly 
in instruction of religious sciences (‘Ulum-i-Dinl). He establi.shed three 
great colleges known as Madrasa-i-Firoz-Shahi, Madrasa-i-^ahzada 
Firoz Khan and a madrasa at Siri. In all he built thirty madrasas. The 
Madrasa-i-Firoz Shahi was situated at the Hauz-i-‘Alai and its building 
is still extant. Its head was Maulana Jalal-ud-din Rumi, a scholar of 
great repute. The subjects taught in these numerous madrasas included 


2. It is not clMr whether the grant was recurring for a certain period, or was non-recurring. 
deration of the amount and of certain vords in the passage (mz.. wajha, asbbhaf-J-ka^y. mal-t-kathir 
would appear to suggest that tlie grant was recurring, of course for a certain period. Consideration of 
convenience, however, would require a non-recurnng grant, bee AJiJ, pp. 394-Si- 

3. Sirat, f. 238-39. 

t. ^T^t,^a'35-38: Futubat, p. 19 : 'AM pp- 3S2-S9- Curiously enough the shiftkhana appears to 
have been used sometimes as a guest-house. See *Afif, 514. 
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Fiqh (law), qir’at (the art of reciting the holy Qur'an), ‘ilmul kalatn 
(philosophy), tafsir (exegesis), ahadith (traditions), ma‘ani-o-bayan (rhetoric 
. and figures of speech), nahv-wa-sarf (grammar), ‘ilm-i-nazri (abstract 
and speculative sciences), ‘ilm-i-riyadi (mathematics), ‘ilm-i-tabi'i 
(physical s'ciences), ‘ilm-i-ilahl (metaphysics), ‘ilm-i-tibb (science of 
medicine), ‘ilm-i-tahrir (clerical training) and khatt (caligraphy). All 
expenses of education were borne by the state. Teachers of these arts 
and sciences were paid from the treasury. The students were given 
scholarships so as to make them free from all financial worries. The 
head of the Slri Madrasa was Syed Najm-ud-din Samarqandi, a noted 
teacher.^ 

The college at the ‘Alai Haud was placed picturesquely inside a 
garden. It appears to have been organized on a residential basis. After 
the lectures the students discus.sed the problems amongst themselves. 
They were provided with palatable meal-, good drink, and even betel 
leaves.'^ 


Conclusion 


The “ 'I’u gh luti dynasty,” as it is generally styled, was founded by 
a sagacious, strong-minded soldier of ripe experience and great foresight. 
Coming tp the throne at a time when the work of ‘Ala-ud-din had been 
undone by his son and the latter’s favourite Kh usrau, he succeeded in 
once again restoring the credit of the Sultanate and establishing a strong 
and etlicient administration. He knew when to be firm and when to 
adopt himself to the needs of the time and accept the legitimate demands 
ot his noblemen. Gh iyath-ud-dln Tu gh luq came to the throne at a time 
when the empire had been greatly weakened by disorders and mal- 
administration. His revenue arrangements were both wise and equitable. 
The finances of the empire were stabilised. In a short time his 


1. Sirat, f. 147, 20i) ; ' Afif, pp, i8o>8i ; Banmi, pp. 562-65 ; Job. Akhciri, p. 241. 

2. Extracts Irom the Diwdu of Mu^ahhir. Oriental College Magazine, May, 1935. 

1 he description given hy Mutahhir of Kara, the leading poet of the age, is very interesting even 
though marked hy obvious exaggeration. His lines regarding the meals and drinks supplied to the 
students should l>e taken with a grain ot salt. I he lines are given below though the text is doubtful at 
several places. 
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government became so well-established that he u^as able to send two 
expeditions one after the other to Deccan, the latter of which led to the 
annexation of Teling. The Sultan himself led an expedition to the 
east which resulted in the annexation of Sonargaon and Satgaon, the 
establishment of imperial suzerainty over Lakhnauti and the reduction 
of the strong fortress of Tirhut. It was while returning from this 
expedition that the Sultan met his death in mysterious circumstances. 
The empire he left was extensive, strong and contented. If the moderate 
policy of Ghiyath-ud-din had been followed by his succe.ssors, the future 
of the Sultanate would have been more prosperous. 

His son and successor, Muhammad bin Tughluq was a man of great 
force of character, accomplished and gifted above the average but of a 
somewhat wayward mind and inelastic nature. His character and 
personality were as much an enigma to his contemporaries as they are 
now. His policies and measures, though not fundamentally wrong, 
show a supreme lack of realism and sense of proportion. He was a 
perfectionist who refused to take cognizance of the realities of a situation 
and the susceptibilities ol the people. His experiments in coinage, his 
disastrous expeditions and his disproportionately large rewards gravely 
impaired the finances of the empire. His excessive 'taxation in Doab 
led to the ruin of its prosperity. A long famine aggravated the 
scarcity. All his efforts for amelioration foundered on the rock of 
inefficiency and maladministration. His choice of men wa.s' also not 
happy. Very soon by his policies and treatment he antagonised the 
nobility, the ‘alims and the masha'ikh, and the amlran-i-.sada, and 
alienated the sympathy of the people. Rebellions broke out one by one 
in all parts of the empire. Bengal and the Deccan went out of the pale 
of the Sultanate. The opposition of the secular and clerical aristocracy 
and the failure of all his policies greatly irritated him and he pursued 
his policies all the more relentlessly. He died in Sind while following 
the rebel Taghi. Though he had come to the throne under very 
favourable circumstances his reign was a complete failure. 

Firoz Shah thus came to throne in very difficult times. But he 
brought with him the reputation of being good-natured, kind-hearted 
and reverent to the religious classes.* His accession was acclaimed by 
all sections of the people and the easy walk-over he had over the 
opposition of lOiwaja Jahan is a measure of his popularity. He gained 
the good-will of the nobility by his conciliatory attitude and by giving 
them huge assignments. He pleased the ‘ulama and masha'ilffi by his 
genuinely respectful attitude and by financial grants. He was al.so 
very solicitous of the welfare of his subjects and did many things for them. 

On the whole the people were contented, prosperous and happy 
during his reign. ^ The prosperity was shared by all sections and classes 
of people. Firoz Shah gave the people about three decades and a half 

1. SiyaruJ 'AuHya, pp. 250-52 ; *Afif, p, 4;?. 

2. See under "Arc of FirCz Shah." 
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of internal peace and external security. There was no serious disorder 
or rebellion during his long reign, except towards his last years. The 
way in which the short-lived revolt of Shams-ud-din Damghani was 
suppressed is a tribute to his popularity. The administration, though 
lax and inefficient, was never oppressive. I'here appears to have been 
considerable personal security during his reign. ^ There was no serious 
invasion from outside during his period. 

There is ample internal evidence to show that Firoz enjoyed the 
good-will of all classes. The people regarded him as a good and kind 
monarch. There can be little doubt that Firoz Shah was a well-inten- 
tioned and conscientious monarch and he consistently tried to rule over 
his subjects well according to his lights. 

But when all this has been said in I’iroz’s favour, the conclusion 
cannot be avoided, that, taking a long view his peaceful reign was not 
an unmixed blessing and that it was responsible to a very large extent 
for the decline, not only of the Tughluq dynasty, but of the Delhi 
Sultanate itself. The symptoms of decline and decay had already begun 
to appear during the last phase of the reign. That a serious upheaval 
or a break-up of the empire was staved off till after his death, was due 
to the good-will and reverence in which he was held by all sections and 
clas.ses of the people, the nobility, the bureaucracy, the army, the slaves, 
the religious classes anti the commonalty. 

I'lroz’s weakness and extreme leniency allowed various interests to 
become powerful and later endanger the stability of the empire. Even 
though Firoz’s personal goodness won him the respect and good-will 
of the people, yet his weakness towards the nobles undermined the pre.stige 
of the ofiice of the Sultan. “ 

His policy was admirably suited to heal the wounds of bitterness 
left by Muhammad bin l ugliluci. But the perpetuation of those policies 
over a long period was very undesirable for the state. His long reign 
allowed the inefficiency and corruption of the bureaucracy, the un- 
restricted power of the nobles, and lack of respect for constituted 
authority to develop into a tradition. Power which he had allowed to 
slip away from his hands his successors could not retrieve and the ground 
gained by the nobility and bureaucracy could not be recovered. When 
in his later years, Firoz himself tried to rectify the defects of his policy 
his efforts were secretly resisted and sabotaged by the entire staff of 
Diwan-i-Wizarat.^ 

The failure of Firoz’s military expeditions cost the state a great deal 
and brought di.sproportionately small returns. The way these affected 


1. T. Kiubdrak Sh ahi. pp. 140-41. 

2. Shah wanted to take aw^ay Wizarat from Khan-i-Jahan Maqbul (probably on account of his 

overwhelming pow'cr) vindcr the pretext of promotion and to give Wizarat to Zafar Kh ^- Kh^-i-JahSn 
resented this and hii 5 z Sh^h had to give up the idea. pp. 402-6. 

3. I hc appointment of Shanis-ud-din D^imghJUiI to Gujrat and of §hams-ud-din Abu Raja to the 
Diw-an-i- wizarat are cases in point. In both cases Pirdz ShSh aimed at lightening up the revenue 
administration, but in each case the we 11 -entrenched hierarchy of revenue o0ic^s overcame his 
endeavours. 
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the finance and still more the military prestige of the Sultanate is obvious. 
The finances of the empire could not have been satisiactory. A large 
part of the revenue was alienated in the form of assignments. Arrears 
were frequently left unrealized. Considerable sums were distributed 
in the form of allowances and grants. The state was pf»or, 'while the 
nobles and officials were allowed to grow rich 

The nobles grew very rich during Firoz’s reign.' One of them left 
behind him thirteen crore of tankas. This wealth as ‘Afif points 
out was a potent cause of the disturbances and disorders after Firoz 
8hah.~ The nobles won the first round when they forced Firoz Shah 
to agree to the execution ot Khwaja Jahan. Firoz Shah showed his weakness 
against the nobles again in the Khan-i-Jahan-'Ainul Mulk episode. 

The Hindu upper classes in towns as well as villages, Sahas (a trading 
community), sarraf (glodsmiths and bankers) khut and muqaddams 
grew not only prosperous and rich but defiant and headstrong during 
the reign. During the later years of Firoz’s reign the Hindu ra’is and 
rajas had already begun to show signs of contumacy. The period after 
Firoz is marked by the insubordination of the Hindu aristocracy." 

The slaves, on account of their large numbers, favoured position and 
their separate organization soon became a power in the state. During 
the last years of Firoz Shah, they had already begun to take a hand in the 
political game. For a few years after him, they remained a' very serious 
disturbing factor. 'Fhey took part in the making and unm’aking of 
sultans and ministers. It was with great difficulty and after considerable 
slaughter that their power was broken by Muhammad Shi’ih bin Firoz 
in 792 1390.' But even after that they continued to give trouble. 

The moral tone of Muslim .society was undermined. 'Ph’s was the 
most important and basic factor in the decline of the Tughluq dynasty 
and the Delhi Sultanate. The Musalmans in India were in a minority. 
In order to maintain their power, it was necessary ior them to keep up 
their fighting spirit, their strength of character and their public virtues. 
Firoz Shah's policy of free distribution of a.ssignments, his grant of 
allowances and financial help in one form or another to the various classes 
of people weakened the urge to strive and .struggle lor livelihood and 
promotion and made them parasitic. General contentment led to a life 
of ease and indolence. Firoz Shah, by his wide-spread munificence, 
was unwillingly encouraging drones in the society. ‘Afif significantly 
remarks that “ the people of Delhi forgot war and the profession of arms 
lost all dignity.” The grit of Muslim society was gravely undermined. 

The interference of the ‘ulama and masha’ikh in the admini-stration 
seriously affected its unity and effectiveness. The lower section of the 


1. 'Afif, pp. 297. 439-40. 472. 

2. ‘Afif p. 440. 

3. E.g-, See Mubarak tibdhi, pp. 148, 153, 156. Also see Mun^dM^MdhrUp f, 93* 

4 . Mub,, pp. 136-50 : Also see *Afif, p. 283, 
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religious classes set a very bad example by their cupidity and by exj 
their privileged position. On the whole their influence was unwholesome. 

'That Firoz Shah was able to give his subjects three decades and a 
hall of peace, prosperity and contentment and to win good-will and 
respect mi; himself is the measure of his success. That his policies were 
largely responsible for the decline of his dynasty and of the Delhi 
Sultanate is the measure of his failure. Napoleon’s words apply well to 
him : “ The goodness of a king must always bear a regal stamp and 
must never be monkish. The love which a king inspires should invariably 
be a manly love, wedded to reverence, fear and esteem. If people speak 
of him as a good man his rule is a failure. 

The Decay of the Sultanate 

The reign of Muhammad bin Tughluq resulted in a considerable 
shrinkage of the empire and virtual breakdown of the administration. 
The reign of Firoz Sh ah sapped the strength of Muslim society and 
administration and started centrifugal tendencies. Symptoms of dis- 
integration were already visible during the last years of his reign. Soon 
after him the oqtlying provinces became practically independent. The 
Sultanate shrunk to Dofib, Delhi and a number of districts west of Delhi. 
Flis succe.ssors were all men of small stature and passed their time in 
petty squabbles, intrigues and internecine wars in which the nobility 
and the Firoz Shahi slaves took a leading part. Monarchy lost all prestige 
and the Sultans were reduced to mere puppets. For a number of years 
there were two contending Sultans— one in old Delhi (Siri) and the other 
in Firozabad — who were being used as pawns in the game by too 
ambitious nobles. They were still busy with it when the advanced guard 
of Fimur invaded India under his grandson (800 A.Fi./i398). It is 
remarkable that this serious invasion and its first successes in upper 
Sind did not in the least affect the activities of these nobles and their 
proteges who continued to play the game of their petty ambitions as 
seriously as ever. In 801/1309 Timur entered India on his whirlwind 
invasions. Cities and forts fell to him like ripe fruits. Slaughter, 
destruction and desolation followed his footsteps. Soon he was at the 
gates of the capital. The imperial forces broke up and fled after the 
first encounter. Niisir-ud-dln Mahmud, the last Qarauna Sultan, escaped 
from the capital, “ leaving his w'omen and children behind and ran 
away to Gujrat. The imperial capital was given up to rapine and slaughter. 
Hmur’s invasion precipitated and completed the process of disintegra- 
tion. It was a blow from the effects of which the Muslim state took a 
long time to recover. The Muslim ruling class failed to throw up any 
man of dominating personality who, like Balban, ‘Ala-ud-din Khiljl or 


1. Emil Ludwig — Napoleon. 

2. T. Mubdrab Sfu iht, p. i66. He returned a few years after Timur's departure to rule his shrunken 
kingdom for ii years more. 
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Ghivath-ud-din Tu gh luq. could step in and stop the process of disintegra- 
tion. It was only with the advent of the Lodis to the throne that the 
Sultanate began to regain a part of its lost prestige and power, 

Riazul Islam. 



ismA-Fli propaganda and fatimid rule 

IN SIND 


T he Nortlv Alrican dominion actjuirt’d by the Fatimids served 
them as a startiniJ -point and a base whence to pursue the conquest 
ot the w'holc empire ot Islam. That ultimate aim was to be 
achieved by two ditlerent methods : by way of direct territorial expans on 
on the one hand the conquest of Egypt being the classical example — 
and by permeation through the dau'ci on the other. The claivd itself, 
that most characteristic institution ol Isrna'ilism, consisted, in one of its 
aspects, o( individual missionary work among the public ; another 
equally, or even more important side r)l it was to gain the adherence 
to the h'atimid cause of as many local rulers as possible. It cannot be 
.saiil that, as lar Ms that last point goes, the daii'u was very successful ; 
its achievements in that field w-ere but short-lived. The conversion of 
the Samanid Nasr b. Ahmad ended in a catastrophe ; nor did the Isma'ili 
sympathies ot princes like Astar b. Shiroya or Ibn Simjur and others 
lead to any substantial results. 

Perhaps the only place, where the work ot the mission ended in the 
establishment of an Isma'ili principality under Fatimid sovereignty, 
was that farthest province of Islam. .Sintk’ 7'he study of the Isma'ili 
da'u'ti, whenever the scarcity of our sources permits it, is always 
an absorbing subject. 7'he Tfiea in Sind, for which there is at our dis- 
posal some odd documentation to be called substantial only if compared 
wath that available lor most ol other phases of the daiva claims our special 
attention by its singular political success. Moreover, one of the figures 
in the Isma'ili history ot Sind is revealed by our sources as representing 
a quite extraordinary trend in the Isma'ili movement. 

According to the Qadi al-Nu‘man---and there is no reason to doubt 
the correctness of his information the daiva in Sind goes back to the 
early days of the Isma'ili movement. Abu-I-Qasim b. Haushab^ 

1. Isin.Vilistti u\ Snnl Inis ii'cL-nfU inrntvcl tlu* miI'IcM i t studies by li- Kay, 7 '/u' /XhcLsHV Ilisioyv of 
NoUhi'rn huiio, C laleiitta I'fdi. \'nl. i. eh. I ; S. Nad\i, Colotucs in India hcfoic the Muslim CoiUjUC'it, 

Islatuh' (diltit)c, \ 111. h/TT pp. (die iiialenal ti.eevl in tliese works i.s mainly that contained in the 

clas'iieal work id I' lliot IXtwson. liic History o/ /nj'-.i a- told /)v Us <nvn I listonans, London, iM()7-77, 
vols. I ll, ; and e-ijM-eiallv H. 1 ewis, l.str.aih .Voli > 11 , B.S.C) S. XII, h)*|S, pp. 59^-600. 

A eopv, written 1710 A.li., was kindly put at m\ di.spo'^al by Mi. Al^amoon, the pass^^e in question is 
on p. 14. [ he article Multdi] in the I:ru. of Idiin: s.ivs : “ At this time (t'le., 900 A.D.') it was seized by 

‘Abd Allah the Karmati. and became a strontdmld ot tl.e Karmatian heretics vlIio were cnished and 
expelled by the c>rth(Hlo\ Mahmud ot (/lahzni ” I hi.^ i.s due to a misunderst.indiny. d he authority 
reterred to (Maclaiyin. Gaycttrc) of flu' Multan Disfyut, L ah.MO, igod), speak.s (pip. 72-73) of “one 
Abdulla {sy il Ibn Xla\mun' called Karmat (>?c!) wliose tolb'wers, towards the end of the tenth century 
seized Multan.” 
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well known under the name of Mansur al-Yaman - “ vsent his cousin, 
al-Haitham, as a dai to the country of Sind ; the latter converted n-^any 
of its inhabitants and his da'wa is still existing in Sind.” The Iftitah al- 
dawa of the Qadi al-Nu‘man, whence the preceding quotation, was 
written in the year 346 A.H. (957 A. D.) ; ot the conditions existing 
in Sind at that time we have curious details in another book of al-Nu'm^, 
written only a few years later. 

In the Kitdb al-Majdlis wa-l-Miisayardt of al-Nu'man* there is a 
paragraph devoted to the doings of a ” heretic ” Ja'i - -heretic Ironi the 
official Isma'ili point of view in a “certain distant province” and to 
the events which ended in a virtuous and in every way acceptable suc- 
cessor being substituted for him. It was possible to guess from the 
beginning- owing to indications like the mention of the great idol, 
which could only be the idol of Multiin -that the account in question 
referred to the mission in Sind. This conjecture was fully borne out by 
the ‘Uyun al-Akhhdr of ‘Imad-al-din Idris where the whole paragraph 
from al-Nu'man’s book is quoted," accompanied by a lew introductory 
lines lifting the anonymity which, alas, is a regular feature of the 
Kitdh al-Majdlis wa-l-Miisdyardt. We can be sure that Idris had 
at his disposal certain sources on the history of the Sind da'wa 
independent of the Kitdh al-Majdlis wa-l-Musdyardt ; sources 

enabled him to supply the missing name of the loyal dd'i , appointed 
instead of the heretic. Moreover, he was able event to quote, passages 
from some epistles addressed by al-Mu‘izz to the same dd'i. (Idris does 
not, unfortunately, specify the source from which his additional informa- 
tion is derived.) 

The passages from the Kitdh al-Majdlis wa-l-Musdyardt and the 
'Uyun al-Akhhdr will be given in extenso ; we may summarize the data 
furnished by them as follows. 

In the time of al-Mu‘izz there was in charge of the mission of Sind 
a dd'i whose views and whose conduct were utterly at variance with the 
Isma'ili orthodoxy taught by the Imam and his close associates. Not 
only did he adopt a latitudinarian attitude towards those members ot 
his flock who had made a direct pa.ssage from their old religion* 
to Isma'ilism — whom he allowed to keep many of the un-Islamic practices 
of their former religion^ — but he even relaxed certain statutes of Islam 


1. Copy in the library of the School of Oriental and African Studies of tlie year 1315, very carelessly 
written ; it contains the second volume only (sec H.S.O.S., V'll, 1Q33, p. 34). The passage in question 
is on fol. 1 06 ff. 

2. Copy of Mr. Shamoon, (written in 1290), VI, 188 ff 

3. Al-Nu‘man says that old relij^ion was that of the Majus , tins is probably a vague denomination for 
Hindus. [This does not exclude the fx)ssibility that there might have been Zoroa.strians among the 
inhabitants of Sindj. ft is difficult to see how Foucher (Ancient Multan, Woolner Commemoration 
Volume, p. 90 ; La Vieille Route de V Inde de Bactres a Taxila, Menioires de la D^Ugatum Francaise cn Afghan- 
istan, II (Paris, 1947), p, 266, 268, dtxiuces from the passage of al-Hlruni, India, trad. Sachau, I, 21, that 
the temple of Multan was “ desservi par des ' mages,* *’ by " brahmanes- mages, " implying .some kind 
of Zoroastrian- Hindu syncretism. 

D— 7 
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for those who had been Muslims before joining Isma'ilism. In this passage 
his permitting infringements of the Islamic dietary laws and laws 
concerning forbidden degrees in marriage is specifically adduced ; other 
passages in the Kitdb al-Majdlis wa-l-Musdyardt, which almost certainly 
refer to the same heretical dat of Sind, charge him with dangerously 
heterodox views in points of doctrine.^ As al-Mu‘izz is ref^rted by 
al-Nu‘man to have frankly said, he could not think of dismissing the 
dd'i. The latter commanded the full respect of the people of his da'wa 
and any intervention from the Imam would have led to trouble. 

As far as loolitical success was concerned, the dal of Sind had an 
important achievement to his credit : he succeeded in winning over to 
the Fatimid cause one of the rulers of Sind.'^ The sovereignty of al- 
Mu'izz was openly proclaimed, and the khutba read in his name. With 
the help of the princely convert, the Isma'ilis of Sind were able to defeat 
a coalition of the rulers of the country which attacked them and to con- 
solidate their position ; the fortress which the Isma'ilis made their capital 
and ddr hijra is probably no other but the city of Multan. 

While the dd'i was thus engaged in advancing the Fatimid cause, 
the court in Mansuriyya was secretly intriguing in order to bring about 
his downfall. An opportune riding accident, however, rendered any 
further efforts unnecessary and delivered the Imam from his zealous, 
but heretical,' servant. He was succeeded by a prominent member of 
that part .of the Sindi da'uki which kept strictly to the orthodox tenets 
prescribed by the Imam. We are told that .secret letters addressed to 
him by the Imam, enjoining him to arrange for the elimination of the 
heretic dd‘l, were already on the way when the latter died. The name of 
the new dd‘l was Halam (or Halim) b. Shaiban.'* 

It was but natural that the first concern of the new dd‘i was to do 
away with the religious abuses of his predecessor. He, of course, made 
it a point to act only after the clo.sest consultation with the Imam. Not 
only was he intent on enforcing a strict Islamic orthodoxy in the conduct 
of the da'wa, but also went out of his way to destroy the famous idol of 
Multan. 

We can date these events with sufficient certainty ; the Kitdb al- 
Majdlis }ca-l-Miisdyardt was written in 351 A. H. (or very soon afterwards). 
Moreover, an epistle of aI-Mu‘izz to Halam’ bears the date 354 A.H. 

1. "rhc.se guardedly worded pa.ssagcs are precious documeuts about forgotten, or rather suppressed, 
trends in Isma'ilism ; I .shall analyse them on another occiision. 

2. Possibly a meml)er of the old Quraishite ruling family; sec below, note i, p. 6. 

;T *i-yun al-Akhbdr, vol. VI, cmnstanlly writes ; abHIrunI (sec below) has which is to 

be restored to . Curiously, ‘Uyun, al-Af^bJr, vol. V both in the copy used by Ivanow (see 

next note) and that Ixrfore mo (written by a scribe different from that who wrote vol. VI) has the form 
, which wa.s. however, in the copy used by me corrected to . 

4. *f/yufj ill Aklibdr, V'l. 214 ff - An extract from another epistle of al-Mu'izz to Halam is to be found in 
vol. V of the L/yun al-Abhbdr (Mr. Shamoon's copy, p. 250) ; it has been printed by Ivanow, Journal of 
the Bombay Branch of the R.A.S., 1940, pp. 74-76. Ivanow seems to have a slight doubt about the 
geiiuincness of the document, which is of capital importance ; I shall give the proof of its authenticity 
in a forthcoming study on the Qarmatians of Iraq. 
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The author of the ‘Uvu/i al-Akhhdr introducCvS that epistle with the 
fol'owing words : “ There arrived a letter from him (in'?., Halam) in 
which he mentioned the victory which God had granted him in the 
jazira (the Isma'ili term for a “ diocese ” under the jurisdiction of a 
dai) of Sind and the dominion which the Friends of God had acquired 
there. He mentioned that he had broken the idol, for the destruction of 
which he had previously asked the Imam's permission. He addressed to 
the Imam certain questions concerning the restoration of religion and 
the abolition of the changes introduced by the wicked who had 

wandered upon the path of transgressors. He also consulted the Imam 
about several matters concerning law (fiqh) and permitted and prohi- 
bited things (al-haldl xva-l-hardm) and about problems of allegorical 
interpretation (taiml), the knowledge of which has been given by God 
to the People of Meditation {ahl al-dhilzr), Imam after Imam. The 
Irpam answered him by a sijill which is very famous and well known 
and is written down in the pages of the books.” 

The first one of the extracts from the epistle does not concern the 
affairs of Sind : al-Mu‘izz gives an account of the victories gained over 
the Byzantines. But after this extract the ‘Uyun al~A kh hdr^wcs another 
one, too, reading as follows ” Referring to what you have written : 
that God has granted you a victory over those who had attacked you 
and wanted to oust you from your place ; that terrible battles have been 
fought between you, till God gave you the victory, by His. help and 
assistance and you exterminated them completely ; that you destroyed 
their idol and built a mosque on its site -what a great favour, what 


1 . Vol. VI, p. 219 . 

^ yJ 3 

^ ^ JUaJI J 

piLti ^‘AJwol I L* 3 M j.a)I ^>vL:jl 3 

^ ^ Ui 4 I) j Ujj *u)^ 3 3 

d ( Sic. MS.; read dijd) e-ikL' Liy ol ^ Li MJj ^Jl 

I J J 3 dj l-ii i 

J J J 

^ 1 <ul ^3 ^ ^ •■^^3 J ^ ‘‘T^ ^ ^ 4 ^ ^ 

oj^ 3 -ya-i^l 1 U-kiil j3^ -wll ^ 3 ^^3 

,,^ 1 ^ _3 ^ OjJiJ Iji 

3 jS' i Ic dj3Jb Aj J *)I\ 
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manifest and palpable excellence and lasting glory is that from God ! 
We would be very much pleased if you could send us the head of that 
dol ; It would accrue to your lasting glory and would inspire your 
brethren at our end to increase their zeal and their desire to unite with 
you in a common effort in the cause of God. The realization of God's 
promi.se to us, which used to seem so remote, has, indeed, become im- 
minent." According to the ‘Uyun cil-Akhbdr the last paragraph of the 
epistle read : " We have sent you some of our banners, which you can 
unfurl in case of need. Whenever they are unfurled over the heads of 
the believers (iod incrca.ses their glory by the banners and hails them 
with His assistance ; on the other hand, when they are unfurled over the 
heads of the unbelievers, the banners humiliate their pride and over- 
whelm them by the power of God Who is our Benefactor . . ..Written 
on Sunday, (he 19th of Ramadan, of the year 354." 

The author of the ‘Uyun al-A kh bdr adds that the sending of the 
banners to Sind constitutes the realization of the prophecy handed down 
in the name of ‘All : " The rule of the House of Mohammad, blessings 
of God be on him, will lx* completed when the banners will appear com- 
ing from Sind." 

Ill another pafr.sage'^ quoted by the ‘Uyun al-Akhbdr the Qadi al- 
Nu'man summarizes the Isma'ili achievements in Sind as follows : " The 
da‘mi of the Uuler of the lipoch (wait al-zamdn) has emerged victoriously 
in Sind, his faithful followers earned glory ; his dd‘i there conquered the 
ruler of the kingdom of Sind who was a Zoroastrian, killed him and his 
men and destroyed the idol which they u.sed to worship and made a 
mo.sque of the temple in which the idol used to stand." We might com- 
pare a passage from al-Biruni: {India, trad. Sachau, I, 116) "When the 
Qarmatians occupied Multan, Jalam (read Halam) Ibn Shaiban, the 
usurper, broke the idol into pieces and killed its priests. He converted 
its mansion which was a castle built on an elevated place into a mosque 
and ordered the old mosque to be closed down out of hatred for every- 
thing that had been built under the Umayyad caliphs." 

Wc have not much information about the subsequent affairs of the 
Fatimid " colony ” in Sind. We do not know even the exact nature of 
the relations between the dcVl and that " proselyte king ” {al-malik al~ 
miistajib) whose help brought about the victory of the Fatimid cause. 
There is nothing extraordinary in the fact that the episdes of the Imam 
are addres.sed to the dd‘l ; on the other hand even the passage of al- 
Biruni speaks as if the temporal rule were in the hands of the dai. Never- 
theless we may perhaps assume that Fatimid Sind was under a kind of 
dual government, the king and his descendants being in charge of the 
temporal affairs under the spiritual guidance of the dais. The contem- 
porary geographers who mention the Fatimid sovereignty over Sind 


I. Vol. VT., p. 212. The passavje is probably from vol. I of the Kitdb al-Majdlis wa-l-Musdyardt, 
which I did not have the opportunity to read# 
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seem to indicate such a state of affairs, although they do not give any 
details in this connection. 

Al-MuqaddasI, who visited Sind in 375A.H., writes (cd. De Goeje, • 
p. 485) : “ In Multan the khutha is in the name of the Fatimid and all 
decisions are taken according to Tiis commands. Their* envoys and 
presents go regularly to Egypt. He (the ruler of Sind) is a powerful and 
just ruler. Speaking of the religious doctrines prevalent in the pro- 
vince, al-MuqaddasI says fp. 481) : “ The inhabitants of Multan are 
Shi'a who use the formula hayy ‘aid khair al-‘amal in the call to prayer 
and employ a double iqdma.” 

The information given by al-Muqaddasi’s contemporary, the anon- 
ymous author of the Hudud al-‘ Alain (about 372 A.H.), is to the same 
effect (translation of Minorsky, p. 89) : “ The governor is a Quraishite 
from the descendants of Sam[a].^ He lives at a camp half a parasang 
from Multan and recites the khutba in the name of the Western One 
{bar Maghribi)." (It is puzzling how it comes about that the Isma'Ili 
Ibn Hauqal, whose knowledge of Fatimid affairs is ordinarily very 
good and who wrote after the establishment of the Fatimid rule in 
Multan, does not mention it at all.) 

Isma'Ili rule in Multan was brought to an end by Mahmud of Gh azna. 
In 396 he made tributary the Isma'Ili ruler whose name is given by the 
historians — the earliest being GardizI — as Abu-l-Futuh Da’ud b. Nasr; 
in 401 he occupied Multan and took captive Abu-l-Futuh.^ We may 
assume with some degree of probability that this Abu-l-Futuh was a 
descendant (grandson ?) of the ruler converted to Isma'Ilism in the 
time of al-Mu'izz. 

The later phases of the history of Isma'Ilism in Sind and in India 
stand in no direct connection with this first successful attempt to establish 
a territorial rule in Sind ; they are, therefore, outside the scope of the 
present article. 


Arabic Text 

The following is from the Kitdb al-Majdlis wa-l-Musdyardt of the 
Qadi al-Nu‘man according to the London manuscript. The text has 
been compared with the ‘Uyun al-Akhbdr which quotes the pas.sage in 

1. In manuscript Istambul (see notes to De Goejc^s edition) there is an addition about MukrSn : ** 1 
heard that to-day they say the hhutba for the Magluibi (“the h'atimid)." 

2. If this information is correct, it follows that it was the old dynasty, allegedly of the Quraish clan 
of Sama b. Lifayy, who converted to Isma'Ilism and who continued to rule under Fatimid sovereignty. 
(About the old dynasty of Multan, cf. for example, Ray, The Dynastic History of Northern India, I, 14 ff. 
and Nadvi, 1 . c.) ; the only authorities are the standard Arabic geographers of the period, like Ibn 
Khurdadbeh. al-Mas‘udi, Istakhri and Ibn Hauqal. 

3. See M. Nazim, The Life and Times of Sultan Mahmud of Ghazna, pp. 96-99, — Later Indian 
historians like Firishta pretend to know about a " Sheikh Hamid Lodi of the Afghan extraction who 
was the grandfather of Abu-l-Futul;! ; the stories they relate are very doubtful and may be pure inven- 
tions. 
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its entirety.^ The e has been no attempt to give a ‘ critical ' text, for 
uhich my materials are insufficient ; nor did it seem, under the circum- 
•stances, to serve any useful purpose. To give textual notes on the di- 
vergencies of the ver ions out of which I have constructed my text. The 
quotation in’ihc ‘Uyun usually has a superior text and I used it freely 
to cfrrrect the very faulty original. 

olx.i Jju ojjl ci ^ 

c\).' ^ y* j aLj f>-jC 3 (.^*^1 (d ^Lj 

a J *. A.M.J I i‘ f 4, i t 1 1 - ' ts L .A 3 A I I 3 

^ It’ AJ I V-LiJ ^ 3 U-Xjh. ClL.)-X.^I jj I-Xa 

[ 3 ^ fc) «U) I pj ^4 LJ3i->C^U4.0 L# ^ 

Cr* cJi^ J o!S^^ ^ 

3 ^4 JjLt *W*.vl \£- t*^3 3 ^ |.^li g 4 fc ) I ^ J 1 

^AJU -Xaj ^ «aJ Aj Ij Ij lx^j^l3 ii-U-Aj •aJl^ ^ 1 j I •Ait 

^ jy^3 < 03^3 I ^ Cx* ^ 

AA-4 4 I) I (^1 3 ^ J ^ ^ ^ A I ji^ ^ 

L# Ait 3 !^ 3 ^ A^ I AJi 3 A-^ 3 ^ A%Jb 1 3 *^Ax33 

L* J A> 4i3JLC.li tiAJ j ^ AJLt JL, 3 

- 0^1 AtLol 4jjl J 3 lJI 3 (J^ ^ 3 ^3 .Jw/^^ viy A a^5o J I 

( 3 ^ l>A jr^ A^U I I o j^fA^ ij ^j^ 3 ^ 1 ^ It A 3 

Cx* ^ l 5^ tir* 3 (jAb I Ij aJ( a) 13 .’Wm 3 


1. I’hc quotation in the ‘Uyun al A hhhdr is introduced by the following passage. 

0 it aJ I A^ I o j-i ^ ^ ^3 O 3 ^ ^ *)V*v «cO i ^31 j ^ 3 *^ ^ A.».*»d I tA tS ^ 3 

3 j3i 3A ^ At* ^Aj 3 3 iaijw ^3*.^ 

AX) lxy» i3j a ♦ li w ;.>> {3 a) 1 |.— u-li aIi^ ^ Ai* xjb 3 ^ 4 ^ cJ 03 J^>ti.***.-> Ij-* 

alii aJ I AAJ Ai<.»J h aj3tA ,^_J^ ^ v ..-i-*^ 3 ^ 3^3 A^ijS oAa L.j^I3 

aJ IxJ i 3 ^3^ ^ ^ **A 3 3*'^ ^ ^ ^ AJ i ^3:} 3 V— ^3*^ ^ a) l^it I3 

3 ^ Ar**’*^ 3 I 3 oiLxJ) 3 ^ ^ ^ 3 ^ 3 ?*^^ tJ 

j»Ul3 Ajit Ij I3J vllj.i iii)A Ai3 Vi A^ ^3\i-*3^l 3^'<i 

^.^UJl dili Aj 3 aJI ^1 3^ 3 Ajit j*L#Vl l3ji>l3J ^1 031^3^! 

- ^1^1 ^ •I'^aJI 3 «a.«j ob 3 <Jl^ si.* ;; - * - aAJIL* 313 UU 3 ^^ 2 ^ •il Ol 3 ‘»^ A»j tf ^1 O^aJI 

" «♦ 
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^ oWjI j ^ ^yi^ J j ^JcjI L ^Jc:^t 

^ ^ ul ^ J ^j£- <^L5C J vUlA^ <w5CVjl* 

LJI viJUi ^^4 Aj U JTj-^ j -uJl^ ^Jibl vHjl Uiy:^ j 

**- 7 **^^/^ Sr^ L^J i i *XA {„s ^ ^ ^ V j I 

j*j LtU I t^^^UiJ Ldi J (j\AflJLU I Jui y a^UI <JUji y£- 

^ I i^^ySZ ^ I Lij^ olS^ J ^ jjx Lo Oj L^ j Ji j ciT jJ I ^ 

4j ^ujli «*iAJ 3 ;ji (Ja-wUI ^Jj^LaJ) jJ*yvjb ^ g,L>.^l C-.-I.X f 

4^ y4 Oj^l ^ J Ofc>^l cJ' l5j-*^J OS 

\ yd' ^ J ^ ^ oUD y c-..-j;SC iiL^..^I 

^2^-4 _5 ^ ^ ^ ^ y clO I ^y hX^j^ ^ ^ ^ ^-3 ••^"^ 

{_] I (y^ 1^1 ^ ) L»»n 5 j'fr“^>*'-*-4 .Lfc. 1 (2)^ OiS''^*^ L c— AXX ^ y*,,cLP^^ 

«Lc.|^ LJ ^ « .i.1j O^ I ^y 

I ^ J ^ L5^ .3 ' LJ *^^^3 < ~3 

40)1 4L>>fc-*4/ bJJw ^^a 1 i Jj J Ui I jyj.^4 I •>u^ UJI c-ixJI' 

• 6yM.A;k-*-v U JUi «.3 CJLx 

Lu> o^ oU L* cLJjlj L:Jjxj» d ^ 

y c,}^ ^ ^ ^ I J I xxc- |•%J <0 Is L diiy »i^s 

^J L>j y o -Xx y x*x-# ^ o ys <*J -L^ LJ I ^^Jjt I '^UiX^ cJ*?^ ^ lJ L«-> <o) I O i 5 **-^'4 

d^j..^J::> I y Aj _5 ^ S^J^ c3 J _? A-*-# ^-C o^^-OI v^I^cXvmI y 

i^LJI Ji^yL't ^LUI^^^|x aj J ^^)VxV I -9 ^3yr^ 3 3 

1 3 Ax ^3 ^ Ax^^^^.vaijSi*y li vlLi ^ 

^ Ajl>t>tf>l y I v-.^lLkJl vlAJ S lAj,A^ljt^ ^^.44*X 

o^.a.^c^I_5 aJ I ^^.^y^y AxLm/ yS3 cy-^^j aJI ^.^jJx O^ ^ ^ Is-Xjw 

o-x*^ Asj o^ 3^ ^ ^ If" J aL->J U aj Ukv=» I I cJLJ I «J-U j ^ 

U jidLu V l) Li w^ ^ Lj ^ -5 (3*^^ y4 a) Ui A^ c2.*^«,n)La>». y Aj yyaj 

yj^y Cr^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ -5^7^ ^ ^ ^^^-4 Aj 1 L* f' 


I. Al>Nu‘man probably refers to the passages mentioned above, note i, p. 3 . That is probably a nice 
way of saying that al-Mu‘izz, while working at the ruin of the dd‘f, conceived his letter to him in the 
usual friei^ly style. 
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^ <3"*^ <CyaJl>. ol^ ijL 4 ^ l^lu^i J 

^ i w«iX>- J L J /i^ni^^mJ ClS^ I <4jji ^ 

l^^iLkA<s.4«l_^ 0 "II ■1'^^ ^ '■'^ ^ ^ 3 t' .f* Ll) Ij 1 I ^ 

i'AfliiLi AAiuL U^.-K ^3 ;Lv 3 L^ 3 

-. i> y^ j I ^ Ub jJ^ I J L^ 

vj!S ^1 ®t/-* ^ 3 ^ .^^LL Ja ^1 ^ 

j^^^tJ! ^ LL^ t* LJl 

")^j oUjijI Lc ^J^UJI J *j <jU)I cl)*^^ L>^ JY" ■' ^ 3 [♦Y^ <3?^ if3j 

A Alb O^ '^J X >.'^1 O^ Oj^i Al^iLtl AXJLaj ^Kljjlzi Vj AAA£> 

4>Ujijl L oLijt' L.*L 3 «aAj tfjjl ^4^ j A-^llb^ > ^3 J dA^^ A^ A? J AjJ>L Ia>.1 

«. aIO L y,4 dli J ^ ALyiuji; tKJ^ 

%3 ^y3 L.»-*J Ix 2.»4 yA*^ 3 ki3 ^ A-^ IjL O Ij*» AJ I < l^A j »> 1 <vJ^ I ^ A^* A\ljib LJ 3 

^ <Osii A !jii 1^ ^ LsA-I) 3 k«^ ^ 3**^-3 ^ ^ 3 j<^^3L«jii>*l 

^Ja- ^ ) 3 t ^ 3 ^ '-aJL 

Ai A ! 3 ^*3 ^ ^ 3 ^-P ^ '*~^ ^ ^ La*J La>^ *)*Livj 

3 ^ J ^ jL>.li AJJ 3 Ij-jUk-tvU ^^Jx. ^^ 5 o Ij 

.><^.^.^1 liJL/ ^ AiUJI Ul O^-^ ^3 *L_3JtA I Jl A I A <33^3 3 >^^>J I 
U-j jb^yl 3 dUxLl 3 a<«v 4 »«( L>J a »4 L? ) 3 0 LLAa# I 4I) I ij j aj ^ I ]^i 0 j-,A^ I I 

l-^-^i-j LL 3 LLkj (i 3^ ^ i,A^^ ^ ^ 3 LJlc- Ajcv >3^1111 

^ aj Li ^ I Lc 0 Lii aJ I ii:. I Lj LA 3 aJ I La LA aJ I Ai 3 I L*v j 

I LA 3 IaJ I aLj^ LT A.*^ I^ 1 ^ L^ ^ ^ AA-^ 3 a! bfL 3 1 c-ij-yaj U LiJ I 

^L 50 l 3 jLA' j ol 3 b UJI ajLA j IJI ^Jjtl ,j^ [V^-Aa: .^L 53 I 0UI3 ^oJj! 

iaJxaJa^a^ |3 L^ aj La ^ A ^ 0*^ L^*.»i .*»3 ^ a-v^Ajo LlJl^ l.«jb ^ 

^ 3 3 aJ A^l^ 4 l)l 33 ^, 3 ^ 3 aLLaJ Luij J Ia^U j iiaiLw 

L^-*^ lt^ 3 3 cij ( lt* ) 3 J 

1 3 ^^ ^ 3 ^ (*J J 1 3 aLJ j Ak,o 3 ^ LiT^ L^ L?eJ 1 LAk5 I I yi L <3 

0 ^- J' cTjf^* lT* J ^ ^ 3 ^^ J ^ ^^3 fn: 

aJ'^aI \,4 J j3L^3 ^ ^33^j O^ AL'i I y 3 I 
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0^1 7 ^ -d^ ^ i j -3 

c^b53l L^ li J J Oj^ j dliif ^Lt- j (*l^^i>eJI 

4^)1 ol^^l IjC Lj jii y* Ajuj^ j U>.Lp^l y* ob Li u J 'Y id w-L^ l5j*^ 

b <0 Jo I ^ .3 y» ‘Oclx* J *aJ J Ar^J A 

«, A.xJ 1 Loi'^^Jo ^ <lJ^ oDLw^ o U pxI^p-^I ^ A;^ 1) J -d l\^ dli j\^ ^ 4jijl 

S. M Stern. 



THE WAHHABIS IN WESTERN ARABIA IN 

1803-4 A.D. 


A MS. of mixed contents in the British Museum (Add. 26, 275. fols. 
33b. — 35a.) includes a short account in Persian, of the Wahhabi 
incursion into the Hijaz and ihe Yaman during the year 1218 H. 
(1803-4 A.D.). According to Rieu* the author is a certain Munshl 
Hajl ‘Abdullah Makki, but this description is not quite certain. 

The Persian style is stiffly correct and at times rather antiquated for 
the period. Some of the expre.ssions employed, especia ly where Arabic 
elements are involved, may be described as quite un-Persian, e.g.,Ji A* ^ 
and O' j > .> *■= . These facts tend to support a hypothe.sis that 

Persian is not the writer’s (or the copyist’s) mother-tongue, but a language 
artificially acquired, imperfectly absorbed ancf remembered. One or two 
words arc Urdu, such as i j*' , and the Christian date is given using the 
English form of the name “ January.” It is appropriate to remark that 
other treatises in the same volume are Indian. It is suggested therefore 
that the author was an Indian, either permanently or temporarily resident 
in Mocha where this account was perhaps composed. 

The hand is a bold, often hurried, shikasteh, with certain marked 
Indian formations, as alif-lam, lam-alif, and the above-mentioned J 


(Urdu J booty). 

The postscript in which the author’s name is given, is susceptible of 
several interpretations. 

(i) Munshi Haji ‘Abdullah Makki transcribed this note in 
the port of Mocha from a MS. copy. 

(ii) Haji ‘Abdullah Makki wrote this note in the port of Mocha 
from the autograph of a Munshi. 

(ill) 'I’his note was transcribed from the autograph of Mun sh i 
Haji ‘Abdullah Makki in the port of Mocha. 

The last rendering, most likely, assumes the active verb namud to be a 
mistake for sh ud. The difficulty turns on finding the subject of namud, 
assuming that the writer used that verb intentionally. Some stupid errors 
in transcription show that the copyist was no overcareful. 

In general, the events recorded are known from other sources, apart, 
perhaps, from the incursions into the Yaman, the pirate activities of the 
Wahhabis off the South Arabian coast and their linking up with the 
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Wahhabi pirates from Oman.^ Ahmad Zaini Dahlan,^ one of the principal 
oriental sources for the history of this period, supplies little informatton 
for the events of this year, though of course other authorities not consulted 
by us may contain this information. 

In 1803 A.D. Ghalib. Sharif of Mecca (ruled 1788-1813 A.D:) evacuat- 
ed the city which was then entered by Sa'ud the Wahhabi. The latter 
however was unable to take Jedda, and withdrew from the Hijaz on 
receiving news of the murder ot his father ‘Abd al-‘AzIz.'‘ 

Of the Sharlfs mentioned in our text, both Gh alib and Surur were .sons 
of Musa'id, and ‘Abdullah was the son of Surur. MudayifI is doubtless 
‘Uthman al-Mudayifi, brother-in-law to Gh alib. mentioned by Ahmad 
Zaini Dahlan.® The Pa sh a of Damascus (or Syria) is probably Djazzar 
Pasha [ob. 1219 H. (1804 A.D.)], and we think that his visits to the Hijaz 
must have been when escorting the Syrian Mahmal at the time ot the 
pilgrimage. The Sultan Ahmad ‘Abd al-Karim of Aden is, of course, the 
‘Abdali Sultan of Aden and Lahej. 

This narrative, report, letter, or whatever it may be, is then an interest- 
ing incidental footnote to the history of Wahhabi activities in South Arabia 
in the opening years of the nineteenth century. 

t 

R. B. Serjkant. 

G. M.'Wickens. 


N O T E 

1. C. Rieu, Brit, Mus. Cat. Pers. MSS., II 86i a., and in C. A. Storey, Persian 
Literature (London, 1936), II, p. 428. 

2. For instance, the use of tenses, and ba*d governing with e^dfeh instead of 
with az, etc. 

3. For the Wahhiibi pirates of Ras aLKhaimah, see S. B. Miles, * The Countries 
and Tribes of the Persian Gulf' (London, 1919), II, p. 444- Reference to the nego- 
tiations of the Wahhabi pirates with the Sultan of Lahej is made by Ahmad Fadl b. 
'AliMuhsin al-‘AbdaIi, ‘ Hadiyat al-Zamanfi AkhbarMuluk Lahdjwa-'Adan ' (Cairo, 
1351 H,), p. 136, under the events of the year 1219 H. 

4* * Kh ulasat al-Kalam' (Cairo, 1888 A.D.). 

5. For further information see the Encyl. Islam, Art. Mecca, p. 445 and (at 
present restricted) the Admiralty Handbook, Western Arabia and the Red Sea, 
BR 527 (1946). P* 266 f. 

6. * Khulasat al-Kalam,' op. cit., p. 263. 
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^ Ij \,^J li> (3^-9 I T ^ A J aJT^ 

4^^ li uij j ^J| Ia j ! O ciC^ li? j ^ ^ j->* ^ ^ ^ 

Jj oA^i J 1 O-*-^ L!? 0 J I (JIa J a 5 ^Jj J jjj 

0*Xv*, ^ J CK jl t,,,.,^^ li^ '*-^ ?. '■^‘' •5“' J~^ j»»*^ itU^*«X*.X' 

^v*w tijijit^.*^ *»<-^J 1 J Lw^ ji Cm«<^ '— ' :! ''Vk-J ^ L«)j ^ 

^ ys>^ aSL^ )* y ^ y^ j: Ij J J j-iM 

^1^1 f^Sic y Ji J I Ij -i_^>» iZ^y^L^ 4j l:x J tj L-i^'J li:> i,.^ U- 

^jjjjj ij (J^b j^y jf^ 

•XokS^ <0) ^*‘^«»-^ 0*^ I \j L^ ..y^ ^ y •XjiA-oLw^ 

^ Oj ^ y (AZ*Sz^ 1^1 w>‘j iL ^-u/ y <01 y ‘UJu- 4 I 3 I 

jjUj ^jj oby^ ^yj ij^y [j^iby^y 

l<v3,>ti»Xj A«tv to>’J ^ ^ b^ ^ ^ i ^ ^ ^ .3 “’^•^ 1^ 

^ yA.^ ) T ) A J I (jl J I <y ^ ^ 

y «AvJ <^5C< jl (j^Iaj ^yAAM •Xmj ^yj y^\j/kA Jj^j^' aSL^ (J 

OjjAi! jl 4jU>J A^b J c.^U- jyj Ai 

^ Ia ^ ^yA^ Aj ^ bb^ ^yxAA J*^J A) ^ >f^ 

j^tit \ y ^ y\ A»»^ J •A-*^ Obj o»A^ jl3^»j OwV^ o^^-v?i5i jI »A^v»^ jI 

^ «A^^,4»J \y'^ i>yy^ tXi ^y.^ OiA.ry) cjy^^ A»oJv^ CX'^ / tS'^ d>J 




JUib ob^A J XZsSiz 1 y\ J'y^^i <Sy^^ j^t jr^ a 3 J Ab^lii AAjJ^ 
jij I Ij 0 tA^^ jyj>AAty aj v..-->'»bL> 0 A*ii i jfc La A>>bv b ^y ^-^y ^^y^ ^ p 

U j\p^j ^ ->laa bb^*^ jj-aJJ> 

34 1 ) za^ ci^j y z^^\jS' bbr^^ ^y*^, "’^ y a^c 

jPcZ jl ^^y^SL^cZ JjJZ (j|Ia^ c«AjA^ u^i^kAv j! C-^J A,5 sZott^i b^ 

3 jA ^ ^ yJ 1 J -i 0 I j?rz J I ^ ^ ^y"*^ 

j*Aj^ (^J^A ) y ^ A j" ^ Ia J XZ (JI^IaJ 

yyy' ^1 xxsy Ijjt yA y, oxz yj\ z^ 

za^- f J I ys^y l*a^ ^l#i ^jjc cawU>*j^ [xzp ^ci ji ij^iiS^ 

Jj^ ^1 C^ ufbfcj J^A Jtl ^iy^ Xzijf Ij ^1 y^\ 
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Ij iU-A.jJj ♦> JL.W 

AIjA -4 ^ (^) ji ,^J^ S ^ y^ *^'**^J J 

jl a3 &>XjL3 J»AJj j3 J 3 .5 

^ li 0»A.A<*J ^ mXtkJ j life) ! ^ ^ ^.. J-‘ - ’ AX^*- J 5 ^ j^J>. ASs..4 

db* <S 1 ^ A j- J vi'^J >?^ 

<^j^i i j jl 3 JJiJ ^ Aii wJku I jl ^Jili£iJ J I Pc.y^^ S ,\ , O' 

jC_ ^,S0Lv^ 0 !-^**;^ 0-^-''* O-^ 3^ J jS:>jS CjjJ ® ^vIk^ 

j aJ:)^J!) ®OjJ JU 31 j jjjS^j U«b cujC U Jit^h 

<jjjC. (jjlliia-- jlj JAa l^jw ^ ^.SOfJi^ I wU.-».l 0“^ v^llal-^vJ 0^ y^v» > ^ JAA l^-a»> O^J 

•awJ AAJ i b J.J '^'■^ sUl^l^ jb o.ij ttl vj j^'Au jl Ij bi-,' I J' S •Ki ^^ 3 1 

w ■»«•■»«* I ^ j ^ I A'.-wv^wi-lj 0 b J 3 ''^ ^S.J j-^3 

^Xi ^ jS vl)^ ^ 3 ^ X"’ '*"^.'i3 ji 

« AjAA 0^3j *’V 'wJ-AJA.J I s_»jb jl j 3 

«. ^ . 3 ^ _/ “^^ 4JJI*A.s£' l.^ ^^-fcw*^1» JjaAAM >3 ^ I A^- 4 .**^J ^4 I 

» 

NOTE 

1. We have made this emendation for the •^b:^ • b# text, as it 

provides an easier sense in the Persian, and accords with the known historical facts. 

2. A in S. W. Arabia is an uncultivated plain, or a stony waterless 

desert. ^ 

3. We propose for the evidently corrupt scrawl of the text, 

normally constructed with a'»^I“^I but this writer has used it with below. 

4. This town is marked on the maps and is also known to al-Hamdani. 

5. For this type of vessel, English “ buggalow," Spanish, Portuguese “ behel " 
etc., see Hobson-Jobson. For the history of the word '* dhow " this work may also 
be consulted. 

6. Also spelled " 3 ^ . 

7. This word, missing in the text, is supplied by us from below (see note 8) where 
it is written twice. 

8. Written twice by the copyist's error. 

9. Spelled throughout. 

10. Arabic t.e., Somali. 
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EARLY INDO-MUSLIM MYSTICS AND 
THEIR ATTITUDE TOWARDS THE STATE 

{Cmlxnued from p. 170, July 1949 issue of ‘Islamic Culture ') 


(IX) Conflict 

I N SPITE of the reverence which the sultans show'ed to the saints and 
their principle of non-interference in political matters, differences 
sometimes arose which disturbed the peaceful tenor of their lives. 
In almost all the recorded cases of conflict, excepting the affairs of 
Shaikh Baha-ud-din Zakariyya and Saiyyidi Maula, where political con- 
siderations were involved, the real cause of conflict was the ruler’s desire 
to control anil direct the life at the Klianqfih. Often this was done at 
the instigation of the theologians ( who were hostile to the 

saints. These scholars, as the protectors of the Shari ‘at, attempted to 
undermine the influence which the saints wielded over the masses. The 
following instances will make the poin'i clear. 

(a) Khwaja Mu‘In-ud-uin Chishti Sijzi and Rai Prithvi Raj 

Shai kh Mu‘Tn-ud-din Chishti, the conspicuous saint of the Chishti 
Silsilah, on his arrival in India, settled at Ajmer. Besides being the seat 
of political power, Ajmer was one of the most venerated towns of India. ^ 
Prithvi Raj and his courtiers did not like his stay there. But the saint, 
says Amir Khurd, gained such popularity there that it was difficult to 
interfere in his affairs. A Muslim, probably a Hindu convert, who had 
great faith in the Shaijdi was in the service of Prithvi Raj. When the 
Rai found it difficult to harm the ^aikh, he began to tease and torture 
this servant. This man requested the Shaikh for help. The Shai kh 

[. 'I'hroiighoiit the middle at^es otic comes across the conflict between the ahl-e-^arVat, the orthodox 
theologians and the d/iZ-e-furu/tiC the mystics. 

2 Faulty transcription is resjxinsible for a popular mistake alx>ut the word Sijzi. Khwaja Mii*in-ud-din 
Chishfi was a native of Sijistan and hence he was called Sijzi. Shah ‘Abdul 'Aziz Dehlvi was the first 
scholar to [xiint out in his excellent commentary on Shah Wali-Ullah's 6 y ( Qaul-ul-Jamil) that 

the word Sanjari was wrong and that the correct word was Sijzi. Ahsan-uz-Zaman in his 

commenUrv' on Sh5h Fal^r-ud-din Dehlvi's j^>(Faldir-ul-Hassan) and Maulana Najm-ud-din of 

Shaikhi'^'-afi (Jaipur) in his excellent biography of Kh w«1ja Mu‘in-ud-din Chishti have accepted Sijzi as 
the correct form and have rejected Svinjari as wTong. 

3. f or the religious im^xirtance of Ajmer see Afihbdr-ul-Akhxdr of ^aikh ‘Abdul Haque Muhaddith 
Dehlvi. For a recent English account — Ajmer, Historical and Descriptive/* by H. B. Sarda* 
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very humbly recommended this matter to the ruler. Prithvi Raj paid no 
heed to the recommendations of the ^aikh but instead uttered some 
insolent words against the saint. When this report was made to the 
^aiWi, he was very much annoyed and said in an ecstatic trance ; 


(I have captured Pithora alive and handed him over to the 

forces of Islam.) ^ 

By a strange coincidence the news ot Muhammad v_jhori’s second in- 
vasion came soon after. 7’hc Raja now turned his attention trom the 
saint to the invader. He did not realize at this stage that this lonely 
man whom he conveniently ignored at this time of danger to the state, 
was stronger than the forces of Muhammad Ghori and was to bring 
about a spiritual revolution in the history ol this country. Prithvi Raj 
did. not survive the battle but the saint during his life and after his death 
came to be universally respected. 

(6) SiiAiioi Baha-ud-din Zakariyya Mui.tani and Sui.TAN 

Nasir-ud-uin Qubacua 

Shaikh Baha-ud-din Zakariyya was one of the most’eminent saints ot 
the Suhrwardi Silsilah in the twelfth century. He lived at Multan, the 
capital of Sultan Qubacha." The Shai kh , along with the Qafji of that 
place wrote a letter to Iltutmish severely criticising the irreligious activ- 
ities of Qubacha.'* Qubacha, .somehow intercepted the letter, and 
called the Qadi and the Shai kh to his presence. The Qifdi had to pay 
the penalty for treason, but the Sh aikh escaped the punishment. Hagio- 
logists attribute the Shai kh 's escape from punishment to his spiritual 
powers. The fact is that ^aikh Baha-ud-din Zakariyya Multani wielded 
immense influence over the various tribes of Sind and Multan. Leaders 
of some of the most important tribes were among his devoted disciples. 
Qubacha, therefore, connived at the Shaikh's fault lor fear ol popular 
reactions and allowed him to go without punishment. The poor Qadi 
who had no backing was executed. 

(c) Saiyyidi Maula and Sultan Jalal-ud-din Khilji 

Jalal-ud-din Khilji is spoken ol by Barani as a weak and God-fearing 
ruler. He was averse to the shedding of human blood, but as Edward 
Thomas points out, “ The single instance in which retributive justice 
was allowed to run its course was infelicitous.”^ 


Professor Mahmud Shcrani’s view that the story of Prithvi Rajs conflict with the is a later 

fabrication is not correct. Siyar-ul-’AuUya. our earliest authority has mentioned it- ^Wul Maque 

Dchlvi who carefully sifted his material accepts it as correct in his Alihbar-ul-Atihyar. 

2 Sultan Nasir-ud-din Qubacha was one of the slaves of ShihJlb-ud-din and was appointed to the 
goyemment of Multan. After the death of ^ihab-ud-din he contested with Yilduz and Qutb-ud-din 
'Aibek for independence. 

3. Fawa^id-ul-Puwdd, p. 120. . ^ . 

4. Chronicles of the Pathan Kings of Delhi, p. i43* 
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Saiyyidi Maula was a “ darwesh” who had left Jurjan to meet Baba 
Farid Gani-i- Sh akar whose fame had travelled far and wide and whose 
disciples were to be found in Islamic countries. After a short stay at 
Ajodhan he solicited Baba Farid’s permission to leave for Delhi and 
settle there. Baba harid who was well aware of the contaminating 
effects of royal associations in the capital warned him against the conse- 
quences of mixing with great men and nobles. Sayyidi Maula reached 
Delhi during the reign of Balban and established a very magnificent 
Kh ancjah. But it was, as Prof. Shaikh Abdur Rashid says, a time of peace 
and stern government and .so Saiyyidi Maula could not become particu- 
larly prominent. Laxity of discipline in the days of Kaiqubad enabled 
him to come into the limelight. He entertained hundreds of faqirs and 
dervishes, I'he .saint lived an extremely ascetic life and accepted no- 
thing from anybody. ‘ His diet was frugal, his dress was simple, and 
his life was perfectly pure ! No one knew wherefrom his wealth ca.me. 
He spent daily a thousand maunds of flour, twenty maunds of vegetables 
twenty maunds of sugar, five hundred nraunds of meat, not to mention 
other commodities, in feeding the poor. 

According ;o Feri sh ta it was the mischief-monger Qacli Jalal-ud-din 
Kashani, who first drew Saiyyidi Maula into the whirlpool of politics. 
Some disaffected nobles started a conspiracy for the dethronement of 
Jalal-ud dm and the establishment of a theocratic republic. The conspi- 
racy wa.s. unearthed and the Sultan summoned Saiyyidi Maula with his 
followers to his presence. All the conspirators refused to confess their 
guilt. The Sultan, then, ordered them to pass through the ordeal of 
fire to prove their innocence. The ‘Ulama took objection to it and said 
that trial by ordeal was not permitted by Shar‘. The Sultan submitted 
to this objection and entered into a discussion with Saiyyidi Maula. 
Unab'.e to brmg out a confession, the Sultan caUed out to a body of 
Haidari Qalandars who were presient there : “ Dervishes ! See what 
ciinre this man has contemplated against me and what rebellion he has 
planned. Do me justice and seek my revenge.” One of the Qalandars, 
Sanjar by name, wounded Saiyyidi Maula with a razor. Arkali Khan, 
who wa.s also present, motioned to an elephant driver and the latter 
drove his elephant over Saiyyidi Maula. Barani who was present in Delhi 
at this time writes : - 

^ —ei 1 ^ *^3 . '—^^3 ^ ^ ^ ^ a...... tj ^ j 

..-3 a3 ^ ^3 b ^ ^ b 0 L‘v ^ Ij 1 * ^ ^ 

_5 * ^ ^ ^ J ^ - Ob b 

J J J Uj b 03-0 (ji oljb 
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(I, the author, well remember that on the day of Saiyyidi 
Maula’s execution, a black storm arose which made the world 
dark. Troubles afterwards arose in the kingdom of Jalal, as 
elders have said : Killing of saints is inauspick:)us and has not 
augured w’ell for any king. Soon after the murder of Maula. 
there was a drought and famine stalked in Delhi. The price 
of corn ro.se up to a jital per seer. There was no rainfall in 
Siwalik. The Hindus^ of that place came to Delhi with women 
and children and many people drowned themselves due to 
hunger in Jumna.)" 

There calamities were ascribed by the piety oi the age to the miracles 
of the saints. The more sober Badaoni thus comments on the incident ; 
“ Although no inference can be drawn from facts of this kind, since they 
may finally prove to be only coincidences still I have seen with my own 
eyes examples of such incidents.” Shaikh ‘Abdul Hacpie says that on 
witnessing this horrible succe.ssion of calamities the Sultan also came to 
believe in the sainthood and innocence oi Saiyyidi Maula.'' 

Of ‘Ala-ud-din Khilji it is said that he suspected Sh ai kh Nizam-ud-din 
’Auliya of nursing political ambitions w'hen he lound every mcml>er of 
the court and the camp visiting the Shai kh . I he Sultan, in order to test 
the saint, wrote a letter to him offering to be guided by his directions in 
all matters. The Shaikh did not even care to open this letter which was 
delivered to him by Kbiclr Kh an. “We dervishes have nothing to do 
with the affairs of the state,” he replied, ” I have settled in a corner 
away from the men ol the city and spend my time in praying for the 
Sultan and other Musalmans. If the Sultan does not like this, let him 
tell me so. I will go and live elsewhere. God’s earth is wide enough.”^ 
This reply convinced and satisfied the Sultan that the Shaikh had no 
political designs. The Sultan’s political sagacity averted a great crisis. 
That suspicion once set aside, the Khilji emperor showed great respect 
and regard for Shaikh Nizam-ud-din ’Auliya. 

‘Ala-ud-din is spoken of as a godless king by Barani and as one who 
had no respect for the learned and the pious, "^ro his credit it must be 
said that he handled the theologians and the mystics with great tact, 
with the result that there was no conflict during his time between the 
Sultan and the clerical party. He did not interfere with them and they 
did not meddle whth matters of state policy. 


1. Bv the word Hindus, Barani means, the landed proprietors and not the Hindus in ^a'nera! Vide 
Moreland's Agrarian System of Muslim India, Part Xll, p. 225-n. 

2. Tdrtkh i-Firuz ^ahi, p. 212. 

For a detailed account of the Saiyyidi Maula affair, vide Professor Shnikh 'Abdur Raiihid's i^xcellent 
monograph on JalaPud-din Khilji PP- ^39 4^- 

Vide also, Tdrtkh i-Firuz Shdhi. Tdrikb-i- Mubarak Shdhi, (p. by), Feri^ta, (p. 140), Guizdr i-Abrdt , 
(MS.) Badaoni (Ranking pp. 233-35 Futuh^us-Saldftn, p. 20<). 

3. Akhbdr-ul-Abhy^^- 

4. Siyar-ul-' Auliya, p. 120 (Lahore). 


E— 9 
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(d) SHAIIOi Nizam-ud-din 'Auliya and 
Sultan Mubarak Khilji 

Mubarak KJiilji, without political acumen and sagacity, vain and 
stupid, tritfd to assume a position which his father had not taken up. 
He assumed the title of Khalifa for himself -something which ‘Ala- 
ud-din Khilji in spite of his greatness and glory did not attempt.^ He 
picked up a ciuarrel with the great Shaikh Nizam-ud-din ’Auliya, just to 
satisly his vanity. 

What caused estrangement between the two was a foolish suspicion 
on the part of the Sultan. Khidr Kh an, the heir -apparent, was a disciple 
oI Shaikh Nizam-ud-din ’Auliya, and so the Sultan thought that the Shaikh 
would support his succession. He was utterly mistaken in this belief. 
The Shaikh was not the man to dabble in politics. The Sultan began to 
use uncharitable language about the Shaikh and ordered his maliks rot 
to visit his Idianqah. He is reported to have declared that he would 
give a reward of thousand tankas to one who would bring the Shaikh’s 
head.'* 

iient upon humiliating the Shai kh , the Sultan sent a man to Shaikh 
Nizam-utl-din ’Afiliya with a me.ssage : “ Shaikh Rukn-ud -din comes to 
see me all thj? way from Multan. How^ is it that you, living in Delhi 
don’t come to the court ?” The Shai kh apologized that it was not the 
practice of his elder saints and therefore he was unable to attend the 
court.** The Sultan’s repeated efforts to meddle in the Shaikh’s peaceful 
life at last at\noyed him and he sent his disciple Amir Hassan Sijzi, the 
famous compiler of Fawaid-id-Fawdd, to the Sultan’s pir, Sl^aikh Dia- 
ud-din Rumi with the message : 

j.jjl ATo-iL -^4 3*^ ij jl b ” 

JjljT 

(You should forbid the Sultan against annoying the der- 
vishes, for his safety in both the worlds depends on his not 
annoying these people. )“* 

But as Shaikh Rumi was ill, the message was not delivered. A few days 
later. Shai kh Rumi expired, and the Sultan and the Shaikh came face to 
face at the Siyyum of Shaikh Dia-ud-din. Mubarak Khilji assumed an 
attitude of arrogance and did not even acknowledge his greetings. 

1. Amir i^iusrau ^*ix’aks ot MuKiruk Khilji as Khalifa in his makbnavis. 

2. l 5 ai\uiL [). vK> (‘‘^ii’ %ed hdition). 

Sixiu -ul-* Arifin (MS.), pp. 78. 

(Chapter 14), pp. 37*38. 

3. Siytn-u}-* Arijiri (MS ), pp. 78. 

For a short account cd Sh aikh pia-iid-din Rumi’s life vide A kh bdr-ul-Aklwiir by Shaikh ‘Alxiul Haque, 

4. The accounts ot this nieeting are slightly different. Barani says that the SuIfSn did not return the 

Shaikb'j^ compliments^ ^ ^ ( p. 396). Ferishta and others say that the 

Shaikh himself refrained from greeting the Sultan ana explained his action by saying ‘*as he is reciting 
the Qur'an, there is no need of offering compliments to him.” (p. 38) . 

9 ^ 
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What annoyed the Sultan most was the Shaikh’s immense popularity 
with the publicd Vainglorious as he was, heresorted to many mean and 
ignoble tactics to pull ShaiWi down in public estimation. He called 
Shaikh Rukn-ud-din Multani from Multan in order to turn away the ‘ 
public eye from Shaikh Nizam-ud-din 'Auliya.- But as Shaikh Rukn- 
ud-din was an old friend of Shaikh Nizam-ud-din ’Auliya and considered 
him to be ‘ the best man of Delhi,’ the Sultan's scheme to use him for 
that purpose failed.^ The Sultan, then set up one Shai kh zada Jam, 
an old and inveterate enemy of Shaikh Nizam-ud-din ’Auliya.' 

The Sultan built a mo.sque called Masjid-i-miri, and invited the 
leading men ot the capital to be present at the first Juma' prayers in the 
mosque. The Shaikh was also invited but he refused to go. " The 
mosque nearest my house,” he told the Sultan’s messenger, “has greater 
claims upon me.” ^ This reply enraged the Sultan. The Shaikh on his 
part was also determined not to budge an inch from his position. 

’ On the first day of the moon when ‘ulama, masha’i kh and nobles 
assembled in the court to congratulate the Sultan, Shaikh Nizam-ud-din 
’Auliya did not go himself but he sent his servant Iqbal as his representa- 
tive.® The Sultan was annoyed. It was too great an insult for him to .put 
up with. He threatened to punish the Shaij^ if he did, not appear at the 
palace next month. When this news reached the people there was consi- 
derable distress among them. The Shaikh was the idol of the' Delhi public. 
The conflict, had it ensued, would have been one of the most interesting 
in medieval India. Two .sovereigns -one of the temporal and the other 
of the spiritual world- w'ere out to contest their supremacy in their 
respective spheres. When the Shaikh came to know of the Sultan’s 
evil intentions, he went to his mother’s grave, wept and said : ” If the 
Sultan’s life does not end by the fir.st moon I won’t come to you again.” ’ 
Thoughtful people were in suspense and anxiety. 'Fhey smacked great 
disaster. When the day approached, men who had access to the Shaikh 
requested him to proceed to the court as the Sultan was young and inex- 
perienced ; and expediency demanded that his order should be complied 
with. The Shaikh kept quiet. When they again told him he satisfied 
them by saying ; ” Last night I saw in my dream a bull rushing towards 

1. Shai kh Ni?am-ud-din 'Auliya was the cynosure of public eyes. Vide Barani, pp. 343-344. About 
the magnetic effect of his personality, Shah ‘Abdul ‘A/.iz, the famous scholar of Delhi, once remarked 

^ ^ ^ 

Kialfuzdid-Shdh 'Abdul 'Aziz, (Meerut), p. 63. 
(and men like Ni?.am-ud-din 'Auliya Sultan -ul-Ma§hS'ikh were pesent there. They say that the 
moment a man entered Qhiyafhpur his condition underwent a complete cliange). 

2. Barani's Tdrikhd-Firuz ^dhi, p. 396. 

A’in-i-Akbari, p. 209. (Sir Syed Edition). 

Akit^dr-ul-A^ydr, p. 64. 

3. Siyar-ul-* Auliya, p. 121. (Lahore). 

4. Barani, p. 396. 

5. Siyar-ul- Auliva, p. 133 (Lahore). 

6. Ibid. 

7. Ibid 
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me. I caught hold of the bull’s horns and turned it away."^ The dis- 
ciple.s were for the moment satisfied that no harm would come to the 
S}iaikh. Iqbal twice sought order to bring the palki but the Shaikh indiffer- 
ently said; “Do something else.” On the night ol the new moon 
Mubarak Shah was assassinated by the Parwars. “ The murder of the 
Sultan,” puts Professor Mohammad Habib in his excellent style, “ the 
pious Amir Khurd would have us l:ielieve was due to the prayers of the 
Shaikh, not to the crime of the Parwar. The decision of .such problems 
is fortunately beyond the province of the historian.”^ 


(c) .SiiAiiai Nizam uo-DiN ’Aui.iya and Sultan Ghiyath-ud-oin 

T I’ GH LAQ 


I'he relations between Shai kh Nizam-ud-din ’Auliya and Sultan 
Oh iyath-ud-din I’ligj^ilari arc said to have been far from cordial. The 
following facts are given a;; the causes ol estrangement. 

(i) On Mubarak Khilji’s a.ssassination, Kh usrau Kh an distributed 
money among the Shaikhs and the ‘tilama in order to win them over to 
his side. He sent a large sum of money to Shaikh Nizam-ud-din ’Auliya 
also. Some .sa nts refused the gift and others accepted the money but 
kept it in trust for the ruler who would supplant the usurper, ^aikfi 
Nizam ud -din ’Auliya accepted the gift’’ and, as was the practice of his 
khancjah, ^lisbursed the money among the needy and the poor. When 
(ih iyath-ud-din ascended the throne ol Delhi he a.sked all the shai kh s 
and ‘ulama to relund the money that the usurper had lavishly distributed. 
Many recipients sent back the money which they had kept as tru.st. 
When hh'iikh Nizam-ud din 'Auliya was approached he told the king’s 
messengers that the money belonged to the hail-ul-nial and he had 
therefore distributed it among the people. This unhappy incident at 
the very outset of his reign led to estrangement between them. 

( 2 ^ I'he Shaikh, in conformity with the practice of the earlier saints 
of his order, helcl auditirin parties. I'he Externalist scholars objected to 
it. Shaikhzada Hissam-ud-din Farjam and Qadi jalal-ud-din Soranji, 
Na’ib flakim-i-Mumlakat, somehow made the Sultan take objection to 
it. 1 he. Sultan called an assembly ol the ‘ulama. The ^aikh went to 
the durbar^ and won his point.** This incident embittered the Sultan. 


1. Sn-ar ut-'Anfin (MS.), V- •'<0. F.iishUi p. .50. (Gli.JPU'r 

, Ami. Khisniu of by I'rutos.M.r NU-ha. Habib , , , o „ ,1 . i 

i IVihaps'it w.is tl.c .uaeptano- <.l (bis iiK.noy by (bf Shaikh wliitb k-d Dr. K. 1 . 1 r.pathi to obsorvo : 
•' I'hcrc is also roasoii to U-liow that lu- (tsbiisraii) h.id tbo moral support of Sbaikh Nizarn-ud din Auliya 
wbo cxoi»‘.sr-d <„nsidorablc mtluoncc with ibe peoplo.” (Somo Aspects ot Muslim Admini.straUon) 
Hut tins IS not correct. None of the Sulims ever enjoved the support or suffered the di.spleasure ot the 
Shaikh He was alw.vc (xilitics and did not mi.x with kin«s. IVside.s. it is dilficult to lielieve that ^e 
%aiUi could have lent his support if at all to a ruler in whose regime Islam passed through a terrible 
ordeal and who, according «i Bar.mi, desecrated the Qur’an and dushonourcM the mosques 
a 1 his was the lust and the last tKcasion that the great hhaijch attended the Delhi court. It should 
K- temcmK-red that he was summoned to the court to e.xplain a matter which involved quptions of 
Islamic ShatTat. What he attended was not a Sudan’s court, but the court of ^arl at. In i.hahl Roza 
also .Mimad Ayaz savs that the Shaikh him.sclf called that meeting a court of Shark 
.‘^ivui-uI-’AuItvit, pp. 48.V488 (Lahore). 
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(3) When the Sultan was coming back from the Bengal expedition 
he sent ^ order to the ^aikh to quit Delhi before he reached the capital. 
On receiving this imperial order, the Shaijch is reported to have remarked ‘ 

‘ Delhi is still far off’ The Sultan was given an ovation 

at Afghanpur where the newly-built pavilion fell down, killing the Sultan.* 

It is on the basis of these facts that some historians have said that the 
relations between the Shaikh and the Sultan were highly inimical. Pro- 
fessor Mohammad Habib says that the story appears a “ later day fab- 
rication. Neither Amir Khurd nor Barani says anything concerning the 
unpleasantness between the two old men, who were so eminently vir- 
tuous in their different spheres of life.”* Dr. M. I. Bohrah disagrees 
with Professor Habib. He says that from the account of Ibn Battuta and 
others it appears that there was sufficient reason for the existence of this 
estrangement.* Let us now closely examine the three causes which are 
said to have alienated the Sultan from the Shaikh. 

’ The Shaikh’s acceptance of Khusrau Khan’s offer and his sub.sequent 
inability to return the money to Gh ivath-ud-din could hardly have been 
the cause of bitterness as .some writers have attempted to make us believe. 
The Sultan knew the Shaikh who was the idol of the Delhi public, for 
many decades and had been respected and revered , by the preceding 
Sultans. Ghiyath-ud-din was an old servant of the state and he could 
hardly have been blind to the practice of the Shai kh . WhSitever came to 
his khanq^ was immediately and instantly distributed among the poor 
and the needy. Hence his failure to reimburse the money cannot be a 
reason for displeasure, though the possibility of the very acceptance 
of the gift annoying the Sultan cannot be ruled out. 

The Sama' episode, as narrated by Amir Kliurd, shows no ostensible 
hostility of feelings between the Sultan and the saint. But the entire 
atmosphere in which the proceedings were conducted and the manner 
in which the Externalist scholars behaved with the great Shai kh in the 
royal court leaves upon one the impression that the Sultan had not the 
same respect for the saint which he ought to have ordinarily shown to 
him. The Shaikh himself came back disgusted from the court. 

So far as the last incident is concerned, many controversies centre 
round it. Some writers have remarked that the Shaikh had expired be- 
fore the Afghanpur tragedy took place. But this is not correct. Ghiyath- 
ud-din Tughlaq died some time in the month of Rabi‘-ul-awwal, 725 
A.H.,"* while Shaikh Nizam-ud-din ’Auliya died in Rabi‘-uth-thani, 
725 A.H.* 

I, Tdrikh-i- Mubarak Shdbit p. 97 * 

2- Amir Khusrau of Delhi by Prof. Mohd. Habib. o • 

3. Proceedings of the Indian Hi.story Congress (1939). P- Calcutta bession. 

4! Tdrikb-i'Mubdrak Sbdhi, p. gb. (Calcutta). , , 

5. ^me reckless and uncritical European writers, like Sleeman and C>ooi:>er, have ca.st aspersioUsS on 
the character of the Shaikh and have expressed the view that he was involved in a conspiracy against 
the Sul^ with the prince. This is absurd. No one who has the slightest knowledge of the ^aij^'s 
character can entertain such suspicions. Mzik, Bohrah and others have exposed the absurdity and 
baselessness of this charge. 

10 
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Apart from all this, if we rely upon a newly -discovered book “ Chahl 
Roza of Ahmad Ay^, the story of strained relations becomes an 
incontrovertible fact. Keeping in view Ahmad Ayaz’s narrative, Ibn 
Battuta’s statements and the views expressed by subsequent writers, 
one is but convinced that no love was lost between the Shaikh and the 
Sultan. 

Ahmad Ay^. says that he was present at the time when the servants 
of Khusrau Khan brought a gift of 5 lac tankas before the great Shaikh 
Nizam-ud-din ’Auliya. “ Don’t,” said the Shaikh to the men of his kh an- 
qah, ” enter this sum into the /arigar accounts. Take it and distribute 
it among the needy and the poor. No one of my silsilah is to take a single 
tanka out of it.”* The gift was accordingly distributed. Soon afterwards 
Ahmad Ayaz left for Deccan as he was not safe in the capital. The par- 
venu had started a terrible regime of anti-Islamic activities and he, as a 
neophyte, was bound to fall a victim to the Parwari’s Hinduizing activ- 
ities. fie sought Shaikh Nizam-ud-din ’Auliya’s permission and then left 
for the Deccan with his family. When he received news about the 
accession of Gljiyath-ud-din Tughlaq he returned to Delhi. After some 
tim§ was held the famous .Sama‘ discussion which is very graphically 
described by Ahijiad Ayaz.* 

From Ahmad Ayaz’s narrative it appears that Sultan Ghivath-ud-din 
Tughlacj had, under the influence of the Externalist scholars, objected 
to certain 'practices of the ^aikh and this had led to an estrangement 
between them. This e.strangement was entirely different from that 
hostility which Mubarak Khilji had shown to the great Shaikh. 
Mubarak’s enmity was born of malice and spite. Ghazi Malik’s un- 
favourable attitude was the outcome of his religious views. Ghivath- 
ud-din was a man of strongly orthodox views, and as such he could not 
reconcile himself with some of the practices of the Shaikh. The Shaikh 
himself had no personal grudge against the Sultan. When the news of 
the Suite’s sudden death was conveyed to Shaikh Nizam-ud-din ’ Auliya 
by his personal attendant Muba shsh ir. he told the audience : ” God’s 
will overrides all human intentions. The king was a very good man. 
He had respect for Sharl'at in his heart and was always solicitous about 


1. Recently Kiiwaja Hassan Ni?ami of Delhi has published a book ‘ Ni^mi Bansari ’ in which he has 
giveii a long tran.slation from Chahl Roz'd. This lxx)k is said to have been written by the famous minister 
of Mol>ammad bin ru jilaq, Ahmad Ayaz. Written in the form of a diary, it gives very interesting 
information alx^ut Shaili Ni?:Sm-ud-din 'Auliya and throws valuable light on the social, political ana 
religious conditions prevailing in pre-Mughal India. Khawaj^ Sahib was able to secure a copy of this 
work from the Bharatpur State Library'. I'he authenticity of this document has not been established and 
much reliance cannot lx; placed upon it. I have accepted its statements only so far as they are corro- 
lx>rated by other accounts. 

2. NiJSiimi Bansari, p. 246. 

3. Ahmad Ayaz says that before the Sama' controx'ersy, the Sul^n sent some of his men incognito to 

the Shaikh’s kh^nqah and they objected to the practice of zamin-bose and created much disturl^ance 
in the (pp. 276-78). 

For a complete picture of the Sama* episode, vide Sxyar-uU* Auliya and Chahl Roza, For the legal 
aspect of the problem, vide Maulana Fak h r-ud-din Zarradi's excellent treatise on ^ '♦--I I J ^ I . 
The.se three reveal every aspx-ct of the problem. 

lO^ 
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the welfare of his people.” At this Muba shsh ir said,” §haikhzada Farjam 
had gained his favour and he slandered the saints before the king.” 
The ShaiWi at once perplexed him by his prompt admonition ; " You 
are also indulging in backbiting. How do you come to know that ^ai^j- 
zada indulged in slanders ?”* 


Khaliq Ahmad Nizami. 


(To be continued) 


♦ Chahl Roza p. 324. Chahl Roza throws valuable light on many problcrns relating to Ghfyath'Uci-din 
and Mobammad bin Tudilaq. It becomes clear from this work that the relations between Ghiy^th-ud-din 
and Prince fauna were & from cordial. Isami and Ibn-i-Bavtflta's statements are to a very great extent 
corroborated by Abmad AySz. 
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IQBAL : THE POET AND HIS 
MliSSAGE ; hy Dr. Sdchchuianand 
Sinhu ; published hy Ram Narain 
Lai, Publisher and Bookseller, 
Allahabad; pp. 512 ; price Rs. 8. 

A BCX)K which is baffling in many 
respects. 470 pages have been 
written on Iqbal by a critic who 
is gopcl enough to confess that he is no 
scholar of Persian, This is surely modest 
as how can even a page be written in 
criticism of the. works of Iqbal without 
something more than a mere working 
knowledge of Persian, On the other 
hand, some of the criticisms offered lead 
one to think that the full import of 
Iqbal’s verse, specially his Persian verse, 
has been missed. Besides, critici.m 
resumes a bond of understanding 
etween the critic and the subject, and 
it is lacking in this work. In some parts 
it almost seems that the accusation of 
propaganda levelled against the poet 
can also be levelled against the critic. 
There is obvious difference of ideology, 
but surely even a Turk can appreciate 
Byron. In any case the book is interest- 
ing, even if disappointing, and none 
need quarrel with the author for his 
opinion. 

A. Y. J, 

PERSIAN PSALMS: English Transla- 
tion of Iqbal's Zabur-i-*Ajam; by 
Arthur J. Arberry ; published ty 
Muhamnuid Ashraf, Kashmiri Bazar, 
Lahore (Pakistan ) ; Octavo, pp. xii + 
126 ; price Rs. 7-8-0. 

T he mantle of Persian scholarship 
left by Browne and Nicholson 
has fallen on the shoulders of 


Arberry, who is holding it in a worthy 
manner. His erudition and special in- 
sight into the oriental mind have enabled 
him to interpret the thought of the East 
with all its depth and intricacies to the 
English-knowung people of the woEid, 
few of whom are familiar with the 
PersicUi language. A few years back 
he translated Iqbal’s Ldla-i-Tar, and 
expounded the special philosophy of 
Iqbal regarding the betterment of 
humanity in general, and the people 
of the East in particular, who, steeped 
in ignorance, and through political and 
economic bondage, have fallen to the 
lowest level of existence. Recently 
Arberry also translated a portion of the 
Gulistan-i-Sadi, wXich was welcomed 
most warmly by all foreign students of 
Persian literature, because in the work 
he has not only given the most faithful 
rendering ot the text into the English 
language, but also removed many inter- 
polations and inaccuracies which had 
crept into the book by passage of time. 
The chief feature of Arberry's translation 
whether of Persian prose or poetry, is 
that he remains faithful to the text, so 
far as its wording is concerned. This 
quality of his work is good for such 
students as are beginners, but advanced 
students look for a rendering which 
reveals the thought underlying the word- 
ing of the text. Arberry’s translations 
are therefore most successful in the case 
of unembellished anecdotes, such as 
those of Sa'di’s Gulistdn, or simple 
forms of Persian poetry, like the 
rubdHydt, but in the translation of the 
^azal, which is the most seductive 
form of Persian poetry, his work appears 
to be less successful, because his trans- 
lations seldom indicate the charm of 
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diction, or the poetic beauty of the 
original verse. The translation of the 
poetry of one language into another 
lam^age is a difficult task, but it may 
perhaps be better accomplished by free 
rendering than by closely following the 
literal meaning of the original. For 
example in a verse like this ; — 




With a glance at us who sit by the way 
He goes riding by : 

Conceive, if thou canst, my soul's 

dismay, 

Sore distraught am I. " 

Part /, Ode 17, verse i. 

The translation does not fully 
represent the captivating gaze and 
haughty demeanour of the beloved, as 
indicated in the first hemistich, nor 
does it express the pathetic appeal 

contained in the two words j^y \ y 

and the utter despondency in the phrase 
^ •jW j iri the second 

hemistich. 

Again in this verse — 

> IT dT ^ 

Beyond heaven's shuttered dome 
I have found a way to come 
Where swifter than thought may fly 
The breath of a morning sigh/' 


In this line Iqbal, following Rilml, 

has suggested that regions where 

philosophical thought cannot reach* 

love ' explores with a quick pace. The 

translation barely expresses this idea. 

• 

The main trend of Iqbal's thought is* 
however, sufiiciently expressed in 
Arberry's translations and 1 give below 
his renderings of certain verses from 
different odes with the originals, which 
I hope will enable the reader to appreciate 
the great value of the work done by 
Arberry in revealing to the world ' the 
vision of a great thinker who saw in 
these sorely troubled times the dawn 
of a new age 

I ^ ^ li L 4 j j 1 

jl y 

I Lc" j 

% 

Translation 

" Out of our dust thou stirrest 
What sighings of despair : 

Nearer thou art than spirit 
Yet minglest all too rare." 

" Yet in the West none knows thee* 
The East all fable is : 

'Tis time within this world, then, 
To grave new images." 

" Who wills that all the nations 
Before his might should yield, 
With Chingiz' lance to pierce him 
His frenzy shall be stilled." 

Part /, Ode 5, verses i, 3 and 4. 

Text 

Xiji jl a) )l 

jC ULji j> j ^ j 

jji j* yy 


Part II, Ode 32, line 1. 
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■^.ji *f--^ 

j -* 3 1 li ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Ju ^ <’] • 

Translation 

*' I am a blossfim of the plain, 

Carry me back from the avenue 
To mountain and wilderness again 
Where air's to breathe, and the vast 

to view/’ 

'' Far from self I have gone astray, 
Learnt me the foxy and furtive wont : 
Garry me, helpers of the way. 

Back to the reeds, my ancient haunt/' 

'* Once I had a word in my heart ; 

Now it has vanished from my breast ; 
Though I am old, let me depart 
Back to the school that taught me 

best/' 

** 1 am a hushed and silent lute ; 

Now in m'y head is a new, sweet air ; 
O let my strings be no longer mute, 
Take me to him who will repair/' 

Part II, (Me 25, verses 1-4. 
Text 

J L: ^2-- 1 

oir/ J^3 < 

f Ij ^ ^ lJ ^ 

J J J ^ J ^ 

^ b I ^ y»>- ^ ^ Osj ^ ^ b 

Translation 

Falcon thou art, and hast made 
Thy nest in the grassy glade, 

And its air, I am fearful, might 
Foreshorten thy pinions' flight," 

“ From the stream of the stars arise 
And cross the Nile of the skies ; 
For the heart must die right soon 
If it lodge, though it be in the moon/' 


When 1 am dead, this my lay, 

Men will recite, and say : 

One man who was self-aware 
Transformed a world everywhere." 

Part //, Ode 31, verses 2, 4 and 7. 

The book is nicely printed and neatly 
bound and we congratulate Muhammad 
Ashraf on its excellent get-up. 

G. Y. 

MATLA^^PSA^DAIN WA MAJMA*^ 
4 -BAilRAlN ; by KamdluUi-Dm 
* Abdu r-Razzaq Samarqandi ; edited 
by Muhammad Shafi' Ex- Principal, 
Oriental College, Lahore, Per^an 
Text ; pp. xix 938 ; price Rs. 10, 

M uhammad shafl is one 

of the most distinguished Indian 
pupils of the late Prof. Browne of 
Cambridge, and the book was brought 
to the notice of Muhammad Shaft ‘ by 
his eminent teacher when the former 
had gone to Cambridge for post-graduate 
studies. Muhammad ^aft' worked on 
the book during his stay on England,, 
and collected several MSS. of it available 
in the libraries there. Since his return 
from England the book has been under 
his study for nearly 30 years, and the 
first volume of it was published some nine 
years ago, and the second is issued now. 
The third volume w^hich contains Part 4 
of the book is still being edited and will 
be published in due course. Muham- 
mad Shaft' has read much contemporar> 
literature, primarily, to present the text 
of the book as accurately as possible, 
and secondarily, to add notes where the 
events narrated in the book required 
confirmation or elucidation. Muham* 
mad !^aft*’s edition exhibits erudition 
combined with painstaking research, but 
the printing is poor and the editor 
rightly regrets in his preface to the book 
for the indifferent style of writing, and 
the large number of mistakes which 
have crept in the book. The majority 
of these mistakes are however amended 
in ‘‘the list of corrections" appended to 
the book, but a considerable number of 
them still exist and they will come to 
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the notice of the reader when he goes 
through the text. For example on p. 790 
should have been j ^ j 
meaning ‘ stipends/ * scholarships.* 
Similarly, Persianised form 

of Ped Nayak (Prime Minister), is 
correctly written on p. 801, but later 

on the same page, as well as on the follow- 
ing pages j'jhas been omitted and 
only printed which is faulty. 

To economise space the editor has 
used a larger number of signs and abbre- 
viations and given a list of them in 
vol. I. This list should have been 
reproduced in vol. II as well, because 
it is not convenient to the reader to 

refer to vol. I every time he has forgotten 
a sign to ascertain the letter or term which 
it represents, Muhammad ^afi'. fur- 
ther, has been very careful in giving 

alternate readings, but in cases where 
a word was clearly misspelt in a MS., 
that incorrect spelling should not have 
been given as alternate reading in the 
footnotes. For instance on p. 1143 
the word o I a.# is correctly written, 
but in footnote 3 on the same page 
1 is given as another reading 
which is clearly a mistake. Similarly 
^ Ur for Tennaserim which is 
adopted by the Portuguese traveller 
Nuniz also, was the correct Persianised 
form of the name, and required no 
explanation. Muhammad Shall* on 
p. 1478, has given a special note stating 

that j, h-' has been spelt ^ li .5 

in Tuhfat aUMujdhulin (Arabic text, p. 
43), which was uncalled for. On p. 1141, 
the reading in the phrase 

^ j O'yi -‘•Ij j is defective. 

Muhammad Shaft* has given the correct 
reading of the word j in the 
footnote based on the texts of MSS- 
I X but he has not adopted the 
correct plural form of the word in the 
main text given by him. Some mistakes 
of i ^ j , evidently committed by 
the scribe, have been overlooked by 
Muhammad Shaft*, for instance I 

is written the printed text. 

But all these blemishes are of a minor 


character and well rounded off by the 
editor's vast scholarship as shown in 
the glossary and explanatory notes given 
at the end of the volume. We congratu- 
late Muhammad Shaft* on the achieve- 
ment of a difficult task i^d hope that 
the few shortcomings, such as pointed 
out above, will be removed when a 
second edition of the volume is published. 
It is also hoped that the sec(;iui edition 
will be printed in types and not litho- 
graphed as in the present case. 

Now a few words about the b<x)k and 
its author, Kamalu'd-Din who most 
successfully played the role of an 
ambassador in which capacity he was 
sent to the court of Devaraya II of 
Viiayanagar in 1442-43 A.C. But being 
a historian of wide vision and talent he 
has presented in this Ixn^k not only a 
true picture of the Vijayanagar Kingdom, 
but a detailed and faithful history of 
Khurasan, Fars .and Iraq narrating 
political events, economic conditions and 
religious and literary* movements of 
these countries during ftis time. I 
venture to give below an extract from 
the volume to show the literary style of 
the author, his extensive knowledge 
of geography and wide outlook on things 
in general. 

0 J yti M\ ^ 

>{< :>{< 2^ 
Aij ^ O 3 jy Ij xS jy4 j i 

Jjj 

jaT 3 3 

3 3 3 l3/-* 3 l31{^’ ^ 
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J jXj o'j ^JJ (Ji:ik 

J J J V ^ 

j ^ 3 J c5^^L) ^l| ^ ^ 

J 3 3 jL;^ 

J oLjJ) j J 3 ^ Iaj jcj 

Ui ^ 3 •J.*'* J O-^ ^ 

J ii^T \j ijT 3 J Aw *,_Jlj ^ 

i jJ^Tt Ji.; (jlj '^j3^ 0^3^ ^ ^ ji J I iii <^L) 

XjT Aa. yb J i ajLjT U^ yb ji ^Lfc olyL.^ j 
o ^ ) ^ ^'. ^y j 

J ^ JLljJ^ ^-^_5 ^ Aia ^ Ail) i aXlu jic^ 

( JjJL:.. 3 j3 3 ' 

^A1jL-«-J Jf^ OTjJijli3 AaLoJ^ V^l>ty»i_J 

i Jjj I Jj aLIjc* «Jj y I 4 (J*^ J ^ 3 

J ( JCj O L* V Ij I ^ Ij d JL (JT c-w-^ ^ji^, j 
(i**,X.*i (j L Jwlib jji 3 (jlylyt c^Xi (jT 

( - n ^ oU:i^ ) 

The volume may be had of 
Mr. Muhammad Rafi*, 24, Mission 
Road, Lahore. 

G. Y. 


THE REFORMS AND RELIGIOUS 
IDEAS OF SIR SAYYID AHMAD 
KHAN ; by J, M, S. Baljon, 
Jr,, D. D. ; pp. xii, loi ; J. Bril, 
Leiden ; 1949. 

T he present generation of Indians 
has almost ceased to have a correct 
perspective of what Sir Sayyid 
Ahmad Khan, founder of the M.A.O. 
College, Aligarh, did for the welfare, 
progress and the revival of catholicity 
among the Musulmans of India. 
In fact only those who have been to 
Aligarh and seen the great work of the 
Reformer enshrined there, and have stood 
at the awe-inspiring yet simple 
mausoleum of the Founder surrounded 
by the graves of his closest associates, 
will realise the importance of the 


man who was definitely one of 
the most outstanding figures of the 
nineteenth century Islam in India. 
Dr. Baljon has done good service to 
the cause of learning by publishing 
this very readable book on one whom 
the Muslims affectionately called simply 
Sir Sayyid.'" 


The book is really a thesis presented 
to the Faculty of Theology of the 
University of Leiden and it is only 
natural that “ particular notice has been 
paid to the religious side of Sayyid 
Ahmad Khan, but as “ the totalitarian 
character of Islam did not allow a 
disconnection of social and religicus 
questions from the domain of religion, 
the author had to scan the social and 
educational ideas of the Reformer as 
well. It is creditable that though the 
author is avowedly a specialist of the 
Christian religion and he had to deal 
with the writings of one who was, at 
best, tolerant towards Christianity, he 
has made an objective study of some 
of Sir Sayyid’s writings and evaluated 
him in as impartial a light as was possible 
under the circumstances. Although the 
book is a short work covering barely 
loi pages, it is the conspectus of the 
Reformer’s scx:ial and educational work, 
his idecs as to what Islam originally was, 
its re-interpretatic^n to the world at large 
and his views about the Christian 
doctrine from the Islamic point of view. 
It is only when Dr. Baljon deals with 
this last aspect of Sir Sayyid’s views 
that, perhaps involuntarily, he becomes 
subjective in his treatment and has 
recourse to such platitudes as the 
Christ an doctrine of the Trinity and 
the teaching of the Sermon on the 
Mount are beyond his (Sir Sayyid’s) 
comprehension ” or that he believed in 
the irrational prohibitions ” like that 
of '' wine-drinking and the consumption 
of pork.” But such instances need 
not deter us from our view that the 
author has dealt fairly with many of the 
published works of Sir Sayyid Ahmad 
Khan, whether in the form of letters, 
articles or books, and has, besides,, 
made use of most of what has been 
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written about him.^ This has led him 
to believe in the greatness of the man» 
and although he says in one place that 

his ideas are more appreciable from 
the boldness demonstrable in them than 
for ripeness/' he confesses towards the 
end of the book that “ the everlasting 
and the greatest benefit of Ahmad 
Khan for his country is that he bestowed 

the Muslim faith in himself 

and the main significance of the Aligarh 
College was that it was a palpable 
expression of selbhelp." He goes on 
to say that “ in the quarters of the 
present day defenders of Islam his 
teachings echo unmistakably." We 
would here add that most of his 
teachings which were an anathema to a 
certain section of his co-religionists in 
his life-time, have been absorbed in 
the beliefs of the Muslims of the present 
day while the source is largely 
forgotten the teachings themselves have 
become their part and parcel. 

The author has no doubt digested 
practically all that Sir Sayyid has wi itten 
on the subjects concerned, but in certain 
matters he has visibly erred. For 
instance, he says that "the conception 
of Islam being as old as the creation is 
based on the following theory of his," 
and then he delineates the doctrine of 
Islam being as old as Adam the very 
creation of man. Now (d)viously it was 
not Sir Sayyid's "theory" at all, but it 
IS precisely what the accepted cardinal 
principle of the Muslim religion is, 
that Islam as preached by the Arabian 
Messenger of God was only a re- 
enunciation of the faith which had 
existed from time immemorial. Again, 
while reviewing Sir Sayyid’s educational 
work the author is surprised that Sanskrit 
should have formed a part of the 
curriculum of the first madrasah he 
founded soon after the Mutiny. But 
he should be fully appraised of the fact 
that Sir Sayyid began his public life as 


an ardent patriot, as his great treatise 
([perhaps the first work on post-Mutiny 
politics by an Indian), the Risdlah Ashdh-\- 
iliud, amply proves, and 
when he came to the end of his life 
he had already founded ^he M.A.-G. 
College at Aligarh, with its ))ortals 
always open to non- Muslims, on a 
tirm footing. His boon companion who 
was like his own brother, was a Hindu, 
Raja jaikishan Das (not ‘ Raj Shankar 
Das ‘ nor ‘ Mr. Raj ' as in the book 
undo review). As our author rightly 
says, “ he never intended to arouse 
antagonistic feelings between the two 
groups, and towarefs the end of his life 
he used to declare that friendship between 
the Hindus and the Muslims was a 
matter of course." Ihe author very 
aptly relates how when the students of 
the college once brought a cow for 
sacrifice Sir Sayyid interfered immediately 
and the cow w^as sent hack to the (wner. 
• 

There is an obvious lacuna in the 
description of the* educational policy 
of Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan, and Inat is 
his great scheme for the foundation of 
an Urdu University at Aligarh, an 
idea which w^as given a concrete and 
comprehensive shape by his worthy 
.son Sayyid Mahmud who rose to be a 
judge of the High Court at Allahabad. 
This scheme is detailed in the 'rcihdhihul 
Akjihuj, vc)l. V (1291 H./1874 C.), p]>. 
90-102.“ It is worthy ol note that 
the scheme envisages an Academic 
Council or Senate for ‘ non-religious 

education' entitled •‘i jr - f 

in which " (Christians, Jews and Pandits " 
w'ould have been admitted as members 
on an absolutely equal footing with the 
Muslims. There is a remarkable 
sentence t(;wards the end of the scheme 
which breathes Sir Sayyid's catholicity 
and non-communalism, and which 
might be quoted here with advantage in 
original : 


1. There is an excellent biblioi^raphy of Sir Sayyiti's writings and books dealing with his life and work 
appended to the volume. 

2, The scheme is described and critically examined by the reviewer's father, the late Haji Mohammad 
Mitsa Khan Sherwani in his booklet, Muslim University kS bhul^ hui u^Ql. 
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Sir Sayyid's primary thesis was, as 
the author rightly says, a re interpretation 
of the Islamic doctrines to the world 
at lar^e from a modernist point of view. 
He also impressed on his hearers and 
the readers of his works that the basis 
oi Islam was essentially that of nature 
accordinty to the dinul-Fitrat concept 
of the Qur’an. As he went on to present 
relit’ion in this |^;ub, which was a novelty 
in the ohscuraiUist atmos[diere of those 
days, he was much misunder.stood not 
only by his opponents but also by his 
frierQs and our author ^uves a ijood 
acc(junt of the intense opposition w'hich 
he had to withstand. It w^as his 
"cjualities of beijug an organiser as w'cll 
as a statesman, preacher as wtH as a 
practician, hirdworkcr himself as w'ell as 
a stmuiliitor ol others " which along 
with his *' remarkal'Ie quickness of wit 
hel|)e<l him to tide over all ditlicultics 
and made him one of the most out- 
standing Musulmans of the nineteenth 
century. 

There are ext raoixlinarily lew mis- 
statements in tlie book, which is 
remark.ible as the writei is a European 
theologian and the material he has to 
fall back upon is in Urdu. One such 
faux pas is when he makes Mukhtaru-l- 
Mulk Salar Jang I “ the future Nizam 
of Hyderabad ” and even calls him 
“ His Elighness.” There are, again 
some delightful deviations from the 
current English metaphor, but they as 
well as the whtile trend of this very 
readable book only demonstrate the 
sincerity of our author. 

The work, though small in size, is a 
valuable addition to the literature on 
Sayyid Ahmad K han and is heartily 
commended to those who wish to have 
some knowledge of the inner working 
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of the mind of the founder of what is 
called the Aligarh Movement. 

H. K. S. 

BAZM-I TAIMVRIYYAH ; by Sayyid 
Sabdhu\l-din 'Abdur Rahman; Silsilah 
Darul-Musannifin, A'zam-garh ; 
1367/1948; pp. 10 — 464; Rs. 7. 

I T is well that w^e should turn now 
and then to what was perhaps 
one of the most brilliant periods 
of Indian- not merely of the Indo- 
Muslim history, i.r., the so called Mughal 
period, for as the okl poet has w^ell said, 

Cklhe gahe baz kh wan in qissa-e 

parlnah ‘fa, 

Tazah khw’ahi da^htan gar daghha-e 

sinah ra. 

Mr. Sabahu’d-Din has written a 
re«':dable and highly interesting book on 
the great poets, historians, engineers, 
litterateui s, art ist 5 and otheisoi eminence 
who thronged the court oi the klughals 
at Agra and Delhi from the time of 
Habar rieht up to the end of the dynasty 
with Bahadur Shah II, who lies Iniried 
in a country which has become as rem.otc 
to us as the composite culture of which 
he was such a line exponent. 
scene opens wuth Babar, a man w'ho 
was as tree with the pen as with the 
sw’ord, and whose memoirs, originally 
written in the Tuikish language, are full 
ol the most beautiful tracery and of 
description of the land, its people, birds 
and beasts, fruits and trees, and every- 
thing with which he came in contact. 
Some ot his lines have almost become 
proverbial, such as, 

Nauroz-u naubahar mai-6 dilbar-e 

kh ush ast ; 

Babar ba 'aish ku^ ke ‘alam 

dubarah nist. 

The author says that the thirst of the 
emperors for knowledge was such that 
each one of them not only kept a library 
at his place, (at Agra it was housed in 
the long room by the side of the Octagonal 
Pavilion) but most of them actually kept 
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a small collection even at their camps 
on the fields of battle. 

The main theme of the b(x>k is the 
great impetus given by the emperors to 
poetry. Although the author is quite 
explicit that the whole line of emperors 
patronised Persian and Turkish poetry, 
and practically every emperor from 
Babar onwards extended his patronage 
not only to Hindi but to Sanskrit as 
well, it is a pity that he has not given 
any illustrations of Turkish poetry and 
very few Hindi compositions. Wc are 
told that Sh ah Jahan appointed Sundar 
Das his poet-laureate, and that ‘Alamgir 
could cfKiverse in “ Hindi, Turkish. 
Arabic and Persian." It is interesting 
to note that an eminent poci of his time, 
Shaikh ‘Abdu’l-'AzIz Akbarabadi actual- 
^ly composed poems in Hindi, w^hile 
another poet Raushan Damir, himself 
hailing from Persia, com^wsed songs 
in the language of the people although 
he could not pronounce it with a pioper 
accent. We come across giants ot the 
literary stature of Maulana 'Abdu’l- 
Jalil Bilgirami who was ecjually at home 
in Arabic, Persian, 'Turkish, Sanskrit 
and Bhasha, and wc are interested in 
him the more as he was a iav(.)urile at 
the court of Nizamu'l-\1ulk Asai Jah J, 
the great founder of the Hyderabad 
State, There were a number ot Hindu 
poets, some of whom composed in 
Persian, while others in Hindi, and the 
more eminent of them were almost 
invariably attached to the CVnirt at Delhi. 

Not only was poetry p^alronised but 
prose also reached a high watermark, 
the lead being given by Babar and 
Jahangir themselves, followed up by 
Prince Dara .%ikoh and limperor 
'Alamgir whose simple and effective 
letters are a milestone in the history 
of style. Calligraphy reached its height, 
in the reign of Shah Jahan, and we are 
interested to note that the curriculum 
at .some of the schools in the Capital in 
Akbar's time included, besides the 
Qur'an, Hadith, tafsir and fiqh, such 
subjects as Vyakarana and the Vedanta 


philosophy. There mUvSt have been 
schools for imparting the knowledge 
of technical arts as well, for "the wonderful 
technique of apparel, wood and metal- 
ware, the great precision in the execution 
of public monuments, iHe abundance 
not only of commcxlit ies but in monetary 
wealth as well which went to purchase 
them, the strides taken in the aits both 
of war and peace " all these must have 
meant that the right type of vocational 
education was being given to the people, 
and it would be a good subject of enquiry 
to know how' much the Mughal Ckmrt 
helped to have that education imparted 
to the people.’ 

'The author rightly stresses the woik 
of the historians, Hindu and Muslim, 
who compiled their works right through 
the period, and as their names aiuJ wor ks 
are well known they need not detain us 
here. In this connection it would be 
interesting to note, as the author has 
done, that Kalhan;j’s great history of 
Kashmir, the Rajaidron^iiui, was complet- 
ed during the reign ol (me of jhe greatest 
of Kashmiri Sultans, Zainu'l- 'Abidin, 
(1420-1470) and that it was translated 
into Persian in Akbar’s reign. Wc 
are further told that Akbar, who is 
reputed to be illiterate, wa.s himself a 
poet (T some note and one of Iris many 
quatrains quoted in the book is alm<vsr 
a tell-tale ; 

Az bar-e gunah khamidah pushtam, 
chi kunam ? 

Nai rah ba masjid na kanishtam, 
chi kunam ? 

Nai dar saf-i kafir na musalman 

jay am, 

Nai laiq-i duzakh na bihisjuam, 
chi kunam ? 

It is also interesting to find that Shah 
Tahir, the Shi'ah saint, who made a 
mark in the history of the Nizam Shahi 
dynasty, was originally attached to Babar's 
entourage, and it was by a mere accident 
that he had to leave Agra to make 
Ahmadnagar his home. 


I. Professor H. K. Sherwani's foreword to S, M. Jaffar's Education in Muslim India. 
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1 he author ^ives clue prominence to 
the rare literary merit of some of the 
Mut^ha! {)r!ncesscs. He makes detailed 
M'terenc es to Ciulbadan rk't>am, the 
author . llumayun Narruih, Jahai'iaia 
Be^am, litterateur i rui authc.r <3 the 
SuL h(K>k, the MunisnU Arwdli and the 
planner ot the Jami' Masjid of Agra, 
Nurjahan Begi rn, Jahangir’s consort 
.md ‘creator of fa^hi<n,' and Zehu’n 
Nisa, ‘Alarngir’s daughter , who was vvelb 
veised in the Qur’anic lore, geometry, 
astrrMion^y, gramnujir and rhetoric and 
who held as.semblies where the learned 
gatlu re<l and lield discussions on various 
topics. Many ot these and other 
princesses w^cre versiliers of note, arui 
line illustrations arc given ot their com 
positions. 'I'herc‘ are a lew' misstate- 
ments, such as that Pt irK:ess .Shamsu'n 
Nisa B(‘gam is mentioned as Bidar 
iiakhl's “ mahhu[')<ih,” although she wars 
his wedded wife, f>r where the Khairu’b 
\1anazil moscjue is ^iiid to /un e htrn oi 
good [)ropor t ions, though, as a matter 
ot lact, the mo's(|ue still exists. 

I'h c‘.se /ulov pas and othc*rs ot the same 
c’t'iue mav well be passed on. It js a 
pity, h<»vvever, that tlie bo<;k is lull of 
numer<ais prirtting mistakes, torcing the 
author to append a list of errata, (kie 
feels that so long as Urdu is wedded to 
the out-of date iitho printing, exactitude 
wull not be attained in our books, and 
further th.it perhaps the- only way in 
which our language might attain majority 
and hold its head erect among world 
langu.iges, is the adoption of a revised 
form ol the Roman script, as has been 
done recei'itly in Indonesia and Turkey. 

The bo(»k is commended tc) all those 
\vh(^ wish to have a correct estimate of 
the learned atmosphere ol the Mughal 
(^ourt at Agra and Delhi. 

H. K. S. 

DAS PROOMIUM DBS MATNAWD 
I MAULA 'l; Von Helmut Ritter ; 
(F. A. Broi'hliiius i939)- 

T his is a repru'it of a scholarly 
article which Dr. Helmut Ritter 
once contributed to the German 


Journal of Oriental Studies (Zeiischrift 
der deutschen \Iorgenlandischen Ges- 
eikshaft Bd. 93, Heft 2/3). The writer 
makes the lamous introductory lines of 
the Mathnawi of Rumi the subject of 
searching inquiry. In these striking lines 
(d great beauty Rumi has ascribed to 
the flute ( ) the symbolic 

character ot the highest significance. 
“It is the symbol of the gnostic who 
isolated from his original home is 
entangletl in matter. He, however, with 
the reaw'akcning of the consciousness 
of his celestial origins again yearns for 
his real home and aims at it.” .Rumi 
has thus made the flute the representative 
of the w'hole gnostic brotherhood. This 
mystical longing is clr)thcd in erc^tic 
imagery. What then is this kind of 
Symbolism Formally speaking Rumi 
makes inanimate things speak like living 
entitles, d his kind of symbolic use 
is not unknow'n in Persian poetry. 
‘Attar's Miiiitiq iitHair is unique in its 
achievement. Dr. Ritter fuither asserts 
that ‘Attar has also used the symbolism 
of the flute exj^ressly in his ‘ Ciauhar-adh- 
dhat’ which belongs to the second period 
in the development ol the poet’s art 
and style. W'hat w'onder then, asks 
Dr. Rittei , if the great Rumi has been 
inspired 1 >\ 'Attar in the conception of his 
prr)logue. 

Ritter traces turtle: 1 b.ack the origin 
ot this syn'ibolism in the story o^ Nlidas 
with his ears of the ass and is astonished 
at the fertility of the mystic’s imagina- 
tion w'hich can exploit the most hetero- 
geneous things icr its own ends. It is 
no doubt a brilliant study and deserves 
careful study. 

S. V. 


NASIR L: HOSRAV ; par Yahaya 
El~Khachab ; Le Caire, Impremerie 
Paul Barbey ; MCMXL. 

N ASIR KHUSRAW who Hourished 
in the eleventh century of the 
Christian era was a genius of 
extraordinary versatility. He combined 
in himself the fanatic zeal of a religious 
propagandist with the inexhaustible 
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and traveller. He was a fanatic, an 
adventurer, poet, phil(xs(.)phei and what 
not ? A halo of mystery has always 
surrounded the elusive figure of Na^^ir 
and it is onh now tliat he had been 
made the subject oi a searching inquiry 
by Dr. Yahya EbKhachab of the King 
Fouad Univeisity of Ciairo. Dr. Yahya 
seems to have availed himself of all the 
sources of his biography in Arabic, 
Persian and Turkish. The historical 
background of the life of Nasii Khusraw 
is adequatcK dealt with, 'f'hc racial 
rivalry of the Persians and the Arabs 
which brought about the downfall of 
the Omey>acis and the growth of the 
hatimides wuth a distinct religious 
ideology oi theitown.has been given due 
prominence. Only when one has under- 
st(Kxl the character of the religious and 
political forces then <it work can one 
appreciate the life and activity of Nasir. 
\Ve can feel only pit\ for the man who 
sacrificed his brilliant intellect for relig- 
ious ideas of doubtful value. Now it is 
not so much for his ideas but for his 
life that he will continue to have a lasting 
significance for us. 

The way Nasir turned from a life of 
pleasure and ease to a life of all-devoiiring 
religious passion makes an instructive 
chapter on the psycfujlogy of leligiou.s 
experience and cspecialK' of religious 
conver.sion. No w^oiuier that the life 
ol pleasure had aliemited him from faith 


and had driven him to scepticism and 
nihilism. Rebuked in a dream, he 
resolved to set out on a voyage to discover 
truth for himself. Thus N5$ir moves 
on in quest of truth and the accouiV, that 
he has given ol his travels in his Safer- 
namali is, by the vivacity and precision 
of its impressions, one of the best of its 
kind. 

Dr. Vahya has given a lucid survey of 
Nasir's religious ideas and interpretations. 
But unfortunately they are so strongly 
embciided in the doctrine ol Isma'ilisrn 
that they can hardly evoke universal 
response and appreciation. Dr. Yahya 
has also given a succinct resume' of Nadir's 
philosophic ideas. Nasir’s philosophy 
does not reveal any originality. It is 
only an undisguised attempt to create 
a rational foundation for Lsmd’ili doctrine. 
The doctrine of the infallibility of the 
Imam haunts every step of his thought. 
It is not then as a poet or a Ihinkcr that 
Nasir has ah abiding significance for us. 
It is his life and personality, the passion 
with which ’he nas pursued truth and 
the firmness with which he has held 
his exmvictions that will make his name 
revered and loved by pr)sterity. It is 
all to the credit of Dr. Yahya that he has 
revived by his scholarly study our 
interest m a great and fascinating figure 
of the p.ist . 

b. V. 
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